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SERMON I. 



THE FAITH OF JOSEPH ON HIS DEATH-BED. 



** By faitli Joseph, when he died, mode mention of the di'parting of the children of Israel, and gave 
commandment concerning his bones." — Hebrews, 11 : 22. 



We have often occasion to point out 
to you what a difference there is in the 
standards by which God and men judge 
the relative worth or importance of 
things. In one great sense, indeed, 
there cannot be to God any of those 
distinctions which exist to ourselves ; 
for, wondrously exalted as He is, things 
must be equal in his sight, which differ 
in ours in many respects and degrees. 
It is undoubtedly to forget the im- 
measurable distance of the Creator 
from the creature, to imagine that He 
who sitteth in the heavens, swaying 
the universal sceptre, regards as great, 
and as small, just what are reckoned 
such in our feeble computations. There 
ought to be nothing clearer than this — 
if our great and our small were great 
and small to God, God would be little 
more than one of ourselves, judging by 
the same measures, and therefore pos- 
sessing only the same faculties. 

Yet, though the distinctions made by 
God must not be thought the same with 
those made by man, we are not to con- 
clude that God admits no difierences 
where differences are supposed by our- 
selves. We are evidently in error, if 
we think that what is great to us must 
be great to God, and that what is small 
to us must be small to God : but it is 
not necessary, in order to the avoiding 
this error, that we should confound 
great and small, or compute that in 
God's sight they must be actually the 
same. They may not be the same ; 
they may be widely separated : and 
yet none of them may be great to God, 
none of them small : whilst, moreover, 
the Divine estimate may be the reverse 
of the human, great and small chang- 



ing places, so far as difference is al- 
lowed between the two. 

It is this latter fact on which we now 
chiefly wish to fix your attention. Take, 
for example, our sins. We deny that 
there can be such a thing as a sin 
which is small in God's sight ; foras- 
much as sin, from its very nature, must 
be of infinite guilt, because committed 
against an infinite Being. But this is 
not saying that there are no degrees 
in sin, as though God regarded all 
crimes as of equal enormity. One sin 
may be greater than another in the 
Divine estimate, as well as in the hu- 
man ; and yet God may account no sin 
small, however ready we may be to 
think this or that inconsiderable. And 
what we are disposed to reckon tri- 
fling, may be precisely that to which 
God would attach the greater crimi- 
nality ; so that, as we have said, great 
and small may change places, and 
where both God and man admit a dif- 
ference, you may have to reverse the 
judgment of the one to find that of the 
other. Sins of the mind, for instance, 
are ordinarily thought less of than sins 
of the flesh; pride incurs but slight 
reproof, whilst sensuality is heavily de- 
nounced. Yet the proud, perhaps, of- 
fers a more direct insult to God, and 
more invades his prerogative, than the 
sensual i and thus his offence may be 
the more hateful of the two in the sight 
of the Creator, whilst it receives, com- 
paratively, no blame from the creature. 
Accordingly, there is nothing of which 
God speaks with greater loathing than 
of pride : the proud man is represented 
as the object of his special aversion. 
"God resisteth the proud." So that 
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whilst with ourselves he puts a differ- 
ence between sins, he inverts our de- 
cision, and assigns the greater atro- 
ciousness where we assign the less. 
Take, again, covetousness and drunk- 
enness : these sins are neither thought 
by men, nor represented in Scripture, 
as of equal enormity. But which do 
men think the worse 1 The covetous 
man escapes with scarce a censure ; the 
drunkard is the object of scorn and re- 
probation. But is this verdict ratified 
by the Bible 1 Nay, whilst the drunk- 
ard is unreservedly told that his sin 
shall exclude him from the kingdom of 
heaven, the covetous man is identified 
with the idolater. No one who remem- 
bers what idolatry is, and how God de- 
nounces the worshipper of images, will 
hesitate to admit that such a represen- 
tation places covetousness at the very 
top of things offensive to our Maker. 
How careful, then, ought we to be as 
to what standards we adopt, when we 
would estimate the relative guiltiness 
of sins ! If we must distinguish sin from 
sin — ^though it were perhaps safer to 
confine ourselves to the truth, that all 
sin is infinitely heinous — let us take 
good heed that we always go for our 
Tule to the Divine word, and not to hu- 
man opinion. 

And much the same may be said in 
regard of duties, and of actions which 
God may graciously be pleased to ap- 
prove. It is not to be thought, that be- 
cause no human action can deserve re- 
ward from God, all actions performed 
in his service must be of equal account. 
With virtues, as with vices, God may 
acknowledge great differences: He 
will not overlook, as too small for no- 
tice, the cup of cold water given in the 
name of a disciple 5 but he does not 
necessarily put this act of benevolence 
on a level with every other achieve- 
ment of faith and of love. Yet here we 
have the same remark to make as with 
reference to sins. The Divine decision 
will, in many cases, be wholly differ- 
ent from the human ; whilst actions are 
classified by the one as well as by the 
other, the superiority may be assigned 
in a contrary order. The act of righ- 
teousness, which we should select as 
most worthy of commendation, and 
most demonstrative of piety of heart, 
may not be that on which the Almigh- 
ty would fix, when signifying his ap- 



proval of one of his servants. It may 
rather be, that some sacrifice which the 
world never knew, some exertion which 
was limited to his own home, and per- 
haps even his own heart, has been the 
most approved thing in the sight of the 
Lord, of all wrought by one whose time, 
and substance, and strength, have been 
wholly devoted to the cause of religion. 
It may not be when, like Paul, he is 
fighting " with beasts at Ephesus ;" nor 
when, like Stephen, he is laying down 
his life for the truth, that a man of God 
does what specially draws on him the 
smile of his Maker. There may have 
been quiet and unobserved moments, 
moments spent in solitude and prayer, 
in which he has fought what God ac- 
counted a harder battle, and won a no- 
bler victory. And in the arrangements 
of his household, in meeting some do- 
mestic trial, in subduing some unruly 
passion, he may virtually have display- 
ed a stronger trust, and a simpler, pre- 
ference of the promises of the Most 
High, than when he has stood forth as 
the champion and confessor, amid all 
the excitement of a public scene, and 
gained for himself a deathless renown. 
"The Lord seeth not as man seeth:" 
and mightily should it console those 
who are not so circumstanced as to 
have great opportunity of making ef- 
forts and sacrifices on behalf of Christ 
and his cause, that it is not necessarily 
the martyr whose self-surrender is most 
accepted of God, nor the missionary 
whose labors and endurances are most 
held in remembrance ; but that the pri- 
vate christian, in his struggles with 
himself, in his mortification of his pas- 
sions, in the management of his family, 
in his patience under daily troubles, in 
his meek longings for a brighter world, 
may be yet dearer to his Father in 
heaven, and be thought to have shown 
more of faith, than many a man who 
has entered boldly the desert of hea- 
thenism with the cross in his hand, or 
even ascended the scaffold to seal with 
his blood his confession of Christ. 

Now all these remarks on the differ- 
ent standards by which God and man 
judge actions, will be found to bear 
directly on the words of our text. In 
this 11th chapter of his Epistle to the 
Hebrews, St. Paul collects from the 
histories of patriarchs, and other wor- 
thies, instances and examples of the 
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power of faith. And the question, in 
reference to our foregoing remarks, is, 
whether he has fixed upon those which 
we should have fixed upon ourselves. 
Inspired as the Apostle was, so that he 
must have been directed to facts most 
worthy of commemoration, we may not 
doubt that what he takes to show the 
faith of any one of the patriarchs, must 
be at least as strong an instance as his 
history contains. And if the instance 
selected by the Apostle be not that 
which we should have selected our- 
selves — if there be any other which 
we should have decidedly preferred — 
it is evident that our judgment differs 
from that of God; so that we have pre- 
cisely the case on which we have been 
speaking, the case in which what man 
would account best is not so accounted 
by Him who readeth the heart. But 
this, we suspect, is Exactly what may 
be alleged in regard of oar text. We 
give you the history of Joseph, a his- 
tory more than commonly eventful, 
and which is narrated in Scripture with 
special minuteness. We set you down 
to the examining this history, in order 
that you may take out of it the inci- 
dent, or the action, which shall most 
clearly demonstrate that Joseph had 
faith in God, and that this faith was a 
principle of great energy and strength. 
Do you think that you would make the 
same selection as St. Paul makes in our 
text % passing over all the trials of Jo- 
seph ; all the afflictions which he brave- 
ly and meekly endured ; his confidence 
in his interpretation of Pharaoh's 
dreams, though on the truth of that in- 
terpretation depended his credit, and 
even his life ; his eagerness to receive 
his father and brethren into the land, 
though every shepherd was ** an abom- 
ination unto the Egyptians," and they 
were but likely to lower him in the ge- 
neral esteem — passing over, we say, 
all this, and having literally- nothing to 
commemorate of Joseph, save that, 
when he was dying, he " made men- 
tion of the departing of the children of 
Israel, and gave commandment con- 
cerning his bones." Would this, we 
ask, have been the fact on which an 
uninspired writer would have fastened, 
when choosing from the history of Jo- 
seph what might best illustrate the 
Patriarch's faith in Godi Hardly, we 
think, — and if not, then you have a 



clear exemplification of the truth on 
which we have endeavored to insist, 
that the actions which seem to men 
most conclusive, as evidences of righ- 
teousness of character, may not, after 
all, be those to which God would at- 
tach most worth and importance. 

It is one thing, however, to allow 
that the selected proof is not that on 
which we ourselves should have fixed, 
and quite another to conclude, that, 
when pointed out, we cannot see its 
force. We may believe that you all 
concur with us in the opinion, that had 
an uninspired writer had to choose the 
best proof of faith from the history of 
Joseph, he would not have chosen that 
selected by St. Paul. But, nevertheless, 
we may be able to determine that the 
proof is a strong proof : if we cannot 
show it to be the strongest which the 
history furnishes, we may at least as- 
certain that it establishes the power of 
the principle which it is quoted to il- 
lustrate. This then it is which we must 
propose as our object through the re- 
mainder of our discourse. We have 
already drawn one valuable inference 
from the text, in that, through showing 
that God and men do not always judge 
alike in regard of righteous acts, it 
teaches us that the obscure individual, 
and the unnoticed deed, may be more 
approved above than the conspicuous 
leader, and the dazzling performance. 
But we have now to examine whether 
that for which Joseph stands comme- 
morated by St. Paul, did not strikingly 
demonstrate his faith. We put out of 
sight the surprising and varied occur- 
rences of the patriarch's life; and, 
standing round, his death-bed, we will 
simply consider whether he did not 
display extraordinary faith, as we hear 
him make *^ mention of the departing 
of the children of Israel," and give 
" commandment concerning his bones." 

Now who amongst you is unaware 
of the power which prosperity has of 
attaching men to earth 1 of the unwil- 
lingness felt by those who have every 
gratification within reach, to submit to 
any change, or even to contemplate its 
possibility % It is not necessary, in or- 
der to this consciousness, that you 
should yourselves abound in what the 
world has to offer, for then there would 
be comparatively few to whose feelings 
we might venture to appeal. But you 
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are all judges as to the tendencies of 
our nature, when acted on by certain 
causes and circumstances; and you 
may all therefore decide, from what 
you have experienced in yourselves, 
whether, in proportion as temporal ad- 
vantages accumulate, man is not dis- 
posed to settle himself below, and to 
prefer the present to the future. If I 
were looking out for strong proof of 
the power of faith, of faith as dictating 
that eternal and invisible things be pre- 
ferred to temporal and visible, I cer- 
tainly should not go to the hovel, whose 
wretched inmate has scarce sufficient 
for subsistence; I should rather turn 
to the palace where gorgeousness 
reigns, and all that our nature can 
desire is lavishly spread. It is not but 
that the inmate of the hovel has a wide 
field for the exercise of faith, a far 
wider, in some respects, than the own- 
er of the palace ; but in the particular 
respect of a preference of the future to 
the present, of a readiness to give up 
the visible on the strength of a pro- 
mise of God which refers to the invi- 
sible, the trial of faith is evidently 
with the man of abundance, rather 
than with him whose whole life is a 
series of struggles. The pauper may 
be sold to have nothing to leave ; there 
is nothing in his portion which can 
come, even in appearance, into compe- 
tition with what is promised by God ; 
whereas the noble has to separate 
from all that is most attractive u this 
lower creation, and to exchange a felt 
good for an unseen and untried. And, 
therefdre, if we found the noble quite 
indifierent to what he had to abandon, 
so possessed with a persuasion of the 
immeasurably greater worth of invisi- 
ble things, that he was all eagerness to 
enter on their enjoyment, we should 
say that here had faith won one of the 
finest of its triumphs, and that perhaps 
no where could its display be more 
conspicuous or convincing. 

But it is something of this kind 
of display which is furnished by the 
death-bed of Joseph. We do not pre- 
cisely mean to speak of this death-bed, 
as though it presented the same facts 
as that of a Christian, who, with his 
eye firmly fixed on the glories of hea- 
ven, is almost impatient to break away 
from the possessions of earth. Joseph 
lived when there were yet but dim no- 



tices of a world beyond the grave, and 
we may not too confidently assume his 
acquaintance with a state of everlast* 
inff happiness. But there was every 
thing to make Joseph desire the set- 
tling his children and brethren perma- 
nently in Egypt ; so that he had some- 
what of the same difficulty to overcome 
in contemplating their removal, as the 
man who has to resign great present 
advantages, that he may enter on those 
promised in another state of being. 
The scene indeed soon changed : there 
arose another king "who knew not Jo- 
seph," and oppression weighed down 
the children of Israel. Had this change 
occurred before Joseph died, there 
would have been comparatively no- 
thing striking in his making mention 
of the departure of his posterity, 
and showing that it occupied his last 
thoughts upon earth. It would then 
have been qftite natural that he should 
have desired this departure, and' point- 
ed out, with his dying breath, the pro- 
mise which ensured it, as the most pre- 
cious of the legacies which he had to 
bequeath. 

But when Joseph died, he was at 
the very summit of prosperity, scarcely 
second to the monarch on the throne, 
with a vast inheritance of honor and 
wealth to transmit to his children. He 
had, moreover, established his brethren 
in the land ; so that he, who had been 
brought into Egypt a captive and an 
exile, saw himself at the head of a nu- 
merous tribe, which jseemed growing 
to a power which scarce another could 
rival. I know what, in such a case, 
would have been the dictate of human 
policy and ambition. I know what the 
dying man would have said, had he 
known nothing, or thought nothing, of 
the declarations of God, in respect of 
his family. He would have advised 
that the colony so successfully plant- 
ed, should studiously avoid the uproot- 
ing itself from so congenial a soil, and 
take all possible pains to deepen and 
strengthen its hold. He would have 
contrasted the mean estate of his race, 
whilst they sojourned in Canaan, with 
the wealth and greatness acquired in 
Egypt, and have argued, from the com- 
parison, that the true wisdom would 
be to remain where they were, rather 
than to return to the home of their 
fathers. You have only to think of 
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Joseph as having risen from the lowest 
10 the highest condition ; as the found- 
er, to all appearance, of a mighty dyn- 
asty, of a family possessed of almost 
regal power ; and you will readily ad- 
mit that the thoughts most likely to 
have occupied his mind were thoughts 
of the future fortunes of his house, 
fortunes of which he might augur well 
if his children continued in Egypt, hut 
which would be altogether perilled by 
their quitting that country. 

And had there not been a higher 
principle in Joseph than that of world- 
ly policy or ambition; had he been 
merely a leader who sought aggran- 
dizement and distinction for himself 
and his posterity; it is not credible 
that his dying words would have been 
those which were calculated to unset- 
tle his tribe, and to lead their thoughts 
from the land-^here they were most 
likely to be great. For Jcreeph might, 
at the least, have kept silence in re- 
gard of the predicted change of resi- 
dence: if, with the consciousness that 
God had spoken of a going back to 
Canaan, he could not have distinctly 
advised the settling in Egypt, yet 
whilst there seemed so much to re- 
commend the remaining where they 
were, he might have abstained from 
speaking to his children of their being 
removed. 

But Joseph wits something more than 
the founder of a powerful line ; and the 
feelings which actuated him were not 
those of policy and ambition. Joseph 
was a man who feared the Lord, and 
with whom the word of the Most High 
prevailed against all dictates of carnal 
wisdom or desire. It was nothing to 
Joseph that he had wonderfully attain- 
ed to lordship over Egypt, and that 
now, in quitting the world, he seemed 
to have that lordship to hand down to 
his children. He knew that God had 
revealed to his fathers a purpose of 
giving another land to them and to 
their seed ; and that it was not in 
Egypt, fair and fertile though it was, 
that he designed to carry on the mys- 
terious dispensation which should is- 
sue in the redemption of the world. 
And therefore were Joseph's thoughts 
on Canaan rather than on Egypt 5 on 
Canaan, in which as yet his family 
possessed nothing but a burial-place, 
rather than on Egypt, where already 



they were masters of houses and lands. 
Oh, my brethren, before you pronounce 
that there was no great trial or dis- 
play of faith, in Joseph's making men- 
tion, under such circumstances, of the 
departure of the Israelites, consider 
the difficulty, experienced by your- 
selves, in preferring what is future to 
what is present, in giving up a good, of 
which you have the possession, for an;- 
other of which you have only the pro- 
mise. For it was this which Joseph 
had to do: and that, moreover, at the- 
least in as great a degree as is ever 
imposed upon us. You know very well 
that you find it hard to make up the 
mind to a separation from objects, 
sought perhaps with eagerness, and 
obtained with difficulty; though you 
profess to believe, that, on passing 
away from earthly possessions, you 
are to enter upon others a thousandfold 
more desirable. And you would per- 
haps find it yet harder, to make distinct 
arrangements for the destruction of 
the fabric which your whole life had 
been occupied inperfecting, and which, 
aftter long trial and struggle, seemed 
complete in every part, just because 
there was a saying, referring to a yet 
remote time, which seemed to pledge 
God to the building up that fabric in 
some remote place. 

But this was exactly the task assign- 
ed to Joseph on his death-bed ; and the 
more you suppose that the patriarch 
had but little knowledge of heaven and 
its joys, the more surprising do you 
make it, that he should have endanger- 
ed, on the strength of the Divine word, 
the temporal prosperity of his tribe. 
For, where eternal sanctions were but 
dimly revealed, temporal considera- 
tions must have had great weight ; and 
the dying leader, who could hardly 
sfTeak of afflictions as leading to glory, 
would be strongly moved to the hiding 
afflictions, to the leaving them, at least, 
to be found out by experience. But 
Joseph was too much penetrated by 
confidence in the declaration of God, 
to allow of his conferring with flesh 
and blood, or being deterred by proba- 
ble consequences. It is a fine, a noble 
scene, which is brought before us by 
the simple record of the historian ; and 
I call upon you to behold it, that you 
may learn what faith can do against 
the promptings of nature, the sugges- 
55 
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.tions of suspicion, and the dictates of 
pride. I know what would be likely to 
be the uppermost feelings in that expir- 
ing man, who, amid all the insignia of 
authority and wealth, is bidding fare- 
well to brethren and children. I know 
what he might be expected to -do and 
to say. His wasted features might be lit 
up with a smile of exultation, as he sur- 
veyed the tokens of almost regal state ; 
and he might say to those around, '^ Be- 
hold the glory to which I have raised 
you, and which I bequeath to you and 
your posterity. It will be your own fault 
if this glory decay : the best of all Egypt 
is yours, if you do not, through indo- 
lence or love of change, suffer that it be 
wrested from your hold. I have made, 
I leave you great — great, as chieftains 
in an adopted country, forsake not that 
country, and your greatness may be 
as permanent as it is dazzling." But 
nothing of this kind proceeds from the 
dying man's lips. He speaks only of 
the abandonment of all the glory and 
greatness; of an abandonment which 
might perhaps not be distant; for^he 
gives directions as to his burial in some 
unpossessed land. Interpret or para- 
phrase his last words, and they are as 
though he had said, "Children and bre- 
thren, be not deceived by your prese'nrt 
prosperity ; this is not your home ; it 
is not here, notwithstanding the ap- 
pearances, that God wills to separate 
and consecrate you to himself. Ye 
are the descendants of Abraham; and 
Egypt, with its idols, is no resting- 
place for such. Ye must be ever on 
the alert, expecting the signal of depar- 
ture from a land, whose treasures and* 
glories are but likely to detain you 
from the high calling designed for you 
by God, Settle not then yourselves, 
but be ye always as strangers ; stran- 
gers where you seem firmly establish- 
ed, and where, by a marvellous concur- 
rence of events, you have risen to 
domitrion." 

Such, we say, are virtually the ut- 
terances of the expiring patriarch. And 
when thou think that, by these utter- 
ances, he was taking the most effectu- 
al way of destroying the structure so 
surprisingly reared, and on which it 
were incredible that he did not himself 
gaze with amazement and delight ; that 
he was detaching those whom he loved 
from all which, on human calculation, 



was most fitted to uphold them in glo- 
ry and power — oh, you may tell me of 
other demonstrations and workings of 
that principle, by which servants of 
the Lord have "subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained pro- 
mises, stopped the mouths of lions ;" 
but I can see that nothing short of this 
principle, ay, and of this principle in a 
very high degree, could have moved 
the dying man to such words as he 
spoke ; and I assent, in all its breadth, 
to the statement of St. Paul, that it was 
"by faith" that "Joseph, when he died, 
made mention of the departing of the 
children of Israel." 

But we have not yet spoken of Jo- 
seph's giving " commandment concern- 
ing his bones ;" and this is far too me- 
morable a circumstance to be passed 
over without special comment. We 
must refer to the Boot of Genesis, in 
order to scfe what the commandment 
was. There you read, "And Joseph 
took an oath of the children of Israel, 
saying, God will surely visit you, and 
ye shall catry up my bones from hence." 
The oath was remembered and kept ; 
for it is expressly recorded, in the ac- 
count of the departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt, "And Moses took the 
bones of Joseph with him." Neither 
were these bones neglected in the wil- 
derness : they must have been religi- 
ously preserved during all the wander- 
ings of the people ; for you read in the 
Book of Joshua, "And the bones of 
Joseph, which the children of Israel 
brought up out of Egypt, buried they 
in Shechem." 

It appears from these historical no- 
tices, when joined with the reference 
made by St. Paul in our text, that great 
importance is attached by inspired wri- 
ters to the fact of Joseph's giving com- 
mandment concerning his bones. And 
the fact certainly deserves the being 
carefi^Ily pondered, though you may 
have been used to pass it over with 
but little attention. It would seem that 
Joseph was never buried in Egypt ; for, 
after mentioning the oath which he 
took of his brethren, the Book of Gene- 
sis concludes with saying, " So Joseph 
died, beiijg an hundred and ten years 
old : and they embalmed him, and he 
was put in a cofl!in in Egypt." When 
you connect this statement with his 
dying injunction, and with the fact, 
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that, though the Israelites were thrust 
out in haste from the land, they carried 
with them the remains of the patriarch, 
you can hardly doubt that the body of 
Joseph, when embalmed, was kept un- 
buried amongst his people^ and that its 
being so kept was included in his part- 
ing injunction. And this is the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as no reason can 
be given why Joseph, had he wished 
it, might not at once have been buried 
in Canaan. When one reads of his giv- 
ing ^^commandment concerning his 
bones," the obvious feeling is, that, 
with that desire which seems instinct- 
ive to man, the desire that our dust 
should mingle with that of those whom 
we have loved and lost, Joseph gave 
directions for his being laid in the same 
grave with his father and mother. But, 
had this been all, why was not his body 
at once carried into Canaan] When 
Jacob died, " all the servants of Phara- 
oh, the elders of his house, and all the 
elders of the land of Egypt, and all the 
house of Joseph, and his brethren, and 
his father's house," wemt up, and in- 
terred him, according to his wish, *^in 
the cave of the field of Machpelah." 
So vast was the funeral jlomp, that, 
^* when the inhabitants of the land,' the 
Canaanites, saw the mourning in the 
floor of Atad, they said. This is a griev- 
ous mourning to the Egyptians: where- 
fore the name of it was called Abel- 
raizraim, which is beyond Jordan." 
Surely, if such were the interment of 
Jacob, that of Joseph would not have 
been less honored: had he commanded 
his brethren, as he had been command- 
ed by his father, " In my grave which 
I have digged for me in the land of 
Canaan, there shalt thou bury me," 
we may not doubt that the Egyptians 
wotld not only have permitted the fu- 
neral, but have graced* his obsequies 
with all that could give splendor to 
death. 

It follows, therefore, that it was not 
merely interment in Canaan which Jo- 
seph desired : it was expressly his wish, 
that the interment should be deferred 
until the children of Israel departed 
from Egypt, and that then should his 
bones be carried up to the land which 
had been promised to Abraham. In 
short, the '* commandment concerning 
his bones," which St. Paul adduces in 
proof of Joseph's faith, would seem to 



have been a commandment that his 
bones should lie unburied whilst the 
Israelites were in Egypt, and be buried 
when they took possession of Canaan. 
But what was there in this which spe- 
cially proved faith 1 What evidence 
does the commandment which Joseph 
gave " concerning his bones," add to 
that furnished by the mention which 
he made " of the departing of the chil- 
dren of Israel 1" Here is a point wor- 
thy of all your attention, though there 
will be no great difficulty in finding a 
satisfactory answer. 

Why, think ye, did Joseph wish to 
lie unburied in the midst of his people, 
except that his bones might perpetual- 
ly preach to them, that Egypt was not 
to be their home, but must be abandon- 
ed for Canaan 1 The very lesson which, 
with his dying breath, he labored to 
enforce — the lesson, that they were to 
be expecting to depart from the coun- 
try which had received and sustained 
thejn, this lesson he longed to enforce 
after death, knowing, as he did, that 
his brethren and children would be 
likely to forget it. But how shall he 
accomplish this 1 What means are in 
his power of continuing to preach a 
great truth, when he shall have been ac- 
tually withdrawn out of life 1 Let his 
bones lie unburied, unburied because 
they wait the being carried up to Ca- 
naan, and will there not be aij abiding 
memento to the Israelites, a standing 
remembrancer, that, sooner or later, 
the Lord will efl^ect their removal, and 
transplant them to the land which He 
promised to their fathers 1 It is in this 
way that we interpret the command- 
ment of Joseph. You have heard of 
the preaching of a spectre : the spirit 
that passed before the face of Eliphaz, 
and caused the hair of his flesh to stand 
up, came from the invisible world to 
give emphasis, as well as utterance, to 
the question, "Shall mortal man be 
more just than God] shall a man be 
more just than his Maker V And here 
you have, not the preaching of a spec- 
tre, but the preaching of a skeleton : 
the bones of Joseph are converted into 
an orator, and make "mention of the 
departing ^of the children of Israel." 
The patriarch could no longer warn 
and command his brethren and de- 
scendants with the voice of a living 
man : his tongue was mute in death : > 
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but there was eloquence in his sepul- 
chred limbs. Wherefore had he not 
been gathered to his fathers! what 
meant this strange spectacle in the 
midst of a people, the spectacle of a 
corpse to which a grave seemed deni- 
ed, and which was kept, as though by 
some wild mysterious spell, from going 
down with others to the chambers of 
death % It was a dead thing, which ne- 
vertheless appeared reluctant to die: 
it seemed to haunt the earth in its 
lifelessness, as though it had not fin- 
ished the office for which it had been 
born, as though it had yet some awful 
duty to perform, ere it could be suffer- 
ed to mingle quietly with the dust 
whence it sprung. And since it could 
not fail to be known for what purpose 
the body of one, so honored and rever- 
ed, lay unburied year after year- — even 
for that of being removed by the Isra- 
elites, when God should visit them, and 
transplant them from Egypt, — did not 
Joseph's bones perpetually repeat* his 
dying utterances! and could anything 
better have been devised to keep up 
the remembrance of what his last 
words had taught, than this his sub- 
sistence as a, skeleton, when he had 
long ceased to be numbered with the 
living! 

There can hardly then be two opin- 
ions, that the bones of Joseph, thus re- 
served fer interment in Canaan, became 
virtually a preacher to the people of 
the very truth which he had died in 
the effort to enforce. But what addi- 
tional evidence of his faith was there 
in his giving "commandment concern- 
ing his bones !" The very greatest. It 
is one thing to preach ^ doctrine dur- 
ing life: it is another to be eager to 
preach it after death. See ye not this! 
see ye not that the faith, which might 
be strong enough to urge to the advo- 
cacy of an opinion now, might not be 
strong enough to urge to the taking 
measures for its advocacy a hundred 
years hence ! A man might have his 
misgivings : he might say to himself, 
" Perhaps, when I am dead, something 
Avill arise to prove me in the wrong ; 
why then should I strive to keep the 
opinion from being forgotten, when 
events will have transpired to show 
it erroneous! If the opinion be true, 
others will arise to maintain it ; if false, 
why should my belief in it be made, 



through mine own act, to survive its 
being exploded ] Better surely for me 
to teach what I think true whilst I live, 
but not to stake my credit, when dead, 
on propositions which time may dis- 
prove." 

We are thus persuaded, that, if you 
consider attentively, you cannot fail to 
allow it a strong additional evidence*of 
a man's belief in a tenet, when, over 
and above proclaiming it whilst he 
lives, he labors to bring about that he 
may prochiim it when dead. I would 
preach, if I might, after death. I would 
not be silent, if I knew how to speak, 
when the grave shall have received me, 
and another shall stand to minister in 
my place. I would still repeat the 
truths which I now strive habitually 
to press on men's attention. But why ! 
Because I am confident of their being 
truths : because I have no misgivings ; 
because I have not even the shadow of 
a suspicion, that, happen what may, 
Christianity can be proved false, and 
the Bible a fiction. If I had, I should 
be proportiotially reluctant to the 
preachf ng after death ; my anxiety to 
utter truth would make me shrink from 
the possibility of being found hereafter 
giving utterance to falsehood." 

And to show this more clearly by a 
particular instance, which shall be near- 
ly parallel to that in our text. There 
are declarations in the Bible, that the 
Lord, whom the heavens have received, 
shall come forth personally, in glory 
and great majesty, and revisit this 
earth to claim its dominion. There 
are also predictions as to the time of 
this splendid manifestation, though not 
so explicit but that men may widely 
differ as to when it shall be. Suppose 
that by the study of unfulfilled prophe- 
cy, I satisfy" myself as to the dare of 
Christ's comirig, fixing it to seventy, 
or eighty, or a hundred years hence. 
Suppose that, so long as I live, I keep 
asserting to you this date, you will 
conclude that I believe it myself. Sup- 
pose that, when I come to die, I gather 
you around me, and solemnly declare 
that at the said time the Lord will re- 
appear, you will be more than ever 
convinced of my belief: dying men 
have little interest in deceiving ; and 
though you may not be a jot the more 
persuaded that my opinion is true, 
there will be scarcely room for doubt 
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as to my sincerity in holding it. But 
suppose something more : suppose that, 
as 1 die, I give directions for the erects 
ing of a monument, to he reared in the 
very scene of my lahors, and inscribed 
with the very date on which I had so 
resolutely fixed. I should thus be tak- 
ing all possible pains to keep my opin- 
ion before your eyes, and those of 
your children ; to keep it, when things 
might have occurred to prove it false, 
when it might be nothing but a regis- 
ter of my ignorance and mistake and 
would not this be the crowning, the 
insurpassable evidence of the strength 
of my faith ] if I had * the slighted 
suspicion, or fear, that the event might 
prove me \vrong, would I ever take 
measures for identifying my name with 
error and delusion 1 

And this just illustrates the case of 
Joseph's giving "commandment con- 
cerning his bones." There was no 
proof, in his giving this commandment, 
that the children of Israel would de- 
part out of Egypt, even as there would 
be none in my directions for a monu- 
ment, that the Redeemer would appear 
at the specified time. But there was a 
very strong proof, that Joseph believ- 
ed that the Israelites would depart out 
of Egypt, just as there would be that I 
believed that Christ would come on the 
day which I had named. And it is sim- 
ply in illustration of the power of Jo- 
seph's faith, that St. Paul quotes his 
giving " commandment concerning his 
bones." The illustration is therefore 
most appropriate. There were long 
years — as probably Joseph was aware 
— years of wo and oppression, to pass 
over Israel ere there would come that 
visitation of the Lord, which his. dying 
words affirmed. And during this drea- 
ry period it would seem to the Isra- 
elites as though they were forgotten 
of their God, as though his promise 
had .come utterly to an end, and they 
were doomed to remain in the house 
of bondage for ever. What, then, more 
likely than that whatever reminded 
them of the alleged purpose of God 
would be treated by them with loath- 
ing and scorn ; and that, whether it 
were the dead or the living who pre- 
dicted their departure, the mention 
would excite only hatred and derision 1 
Yet Joseph was not to be moved by 
any of this likelihood. Why not 1 Be- 



cause his faith was too strong : he was 
too confident in God's word to allow 
of his taking into account the possibi- 
lity of its failure. And therefore he 
did not hesitate to convert his bones 
into a perpetual preacher, or monu- » 
ment, of that word. " I shall not leave 
you," he seems to say to his weeping 
kinsmen. " I die ; but this worn body 
has a high duty to accomplish, ere it 
may enjoy the still slumber of the • 
grave. I leave it to preach to you that 
God will yet bring you up from Egypt 
' with a mighty hand, and a stretched 
out arm.' You, or your children, may 
be disposed to insult my remains, when 
oppression shall grow, and deliverance 
be deferred. But I know how all this 
will terminate. Mine eye, over which 
the film of death is fast gathering, is 
on a mighty procession, the proces- 
sion of thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, marching to the inheritance 
which God promised unto Abraham ; 
and in the midst of this procession 
shall these bones be triumphantly car- 
ried, their office done, to share with 
you the land of Canaan." Oh ! who 
can fail to see that Joseph thus fur- 
nished a far stronger proof of trust in 
God's word than is found in his mere 
assertion of what that word declared ? 
Who can deny that St. Paul added 
vastly to the illustration of the power 
of faith, when, after stating that "by 
faith" Joseph, when he died, "made 
mention of the departing of the chil- 
dren of Israel," he subjoined, "and gave 
commandment concerning his bones ?" 
But we ought not to fail to observe, 
before we quit the death-bed of Joseph, 
that, forasmuch as unquestionably the 
Spirit of God actuated the expiring pa- 
triarch, and perhaps dictated his words, 
the commandment as to his bones may 
have been designed to intimate, or il- 
lustrate, the truth of a resurrection. If 
you suppose, as you reasonably may, 
that they who surrounded the dying 
man considered his utterances as sug- 
gested by God, you will believe that 
they pondered them as fraught with 
information, conveying, probably, no- 
tices upon points which had been but 
dimly, if at all, revealed. We need 
hardly observe to you, that, so far as 
the evidence of faith is concerned, it 
would be most conspicuous and con- 
vincing, on the supposition that Jose^K 
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had respect to the resurrection of his 
body. It may have been so. Why was 
he unwilling that his bones should rest 
in Egypt 1 Unwilling he evidently was 5 
for, allowing him to have desired their 
remaining unburied that they might re- 
mind the Israelites of their predicted 
departure, this is no reason why he 
should also have given directions for 
their being carried into Canaan. By 
remaining unburied he would have 
shown an anxiety to preach a great 
fact to his descendants; but, by fur- 
ther desiring that, when this office was 
done, he might be buried in the pro- 
mised land, he evinced a care as to 
his place of sepulture, or showed that 
it was not indifie.rent to him what be- 
came of his body. 

Wherefore, then, we again ask, was he 
unwilling to be buried in Egypt 1 What 
bad he to do with choosing where his 
bones should be laid, and that, too, on 
a far distant dayl I cannot but infer, 
from this anxiety of Joseph in regard 
to his grave, that he did not consider 
the body as a thing to be thrown aside 
80 soon as the vital principle were ex- 
tinct. He felt that his dead body might 
live to admonish his countrymen; but 
he must also have felt that, even when 
that office were done, it was not to be 
treated as of no further worth. It mat- 
ters not whether it arise from a kind 
of natural instinct, or from the imme- 
diate suggestion of the Spirit of God — 
in all cases, care as to what becomes 
of the body, is evidence of a conscious- 
ness that the body is not finally to pe- 
rish at death. He who shows anxie- 
ty as to the treatmefit of his remains 
shows something of a belief, whether 
he confess it or not, that these remains 
are reserved for other purposes and 
. scenes. I can hardly think that Joseph 
believed that his body would never live 
again: hd would scarcely have pro- 
vided it a sepulchre in Canaan, if per- 
suaded that, in dying, it would be final- 
ly destroyed. His bones might as well 
have rested in Egypt, amongst those 
of the idolater and stranger, had ihey 
never been appointed, or had he not 
imagined them appointed, to the being 
brought up from the dust and again 
sinewed with life. But on the supposi- 
tion of a belief, or even the faintest 
conjecture, of a resurrection, we seem 
to understand why the dying patriarch 



longed to sleep in the promised land. 
" I will not leave," he seems to say, 
'* this body to be disregarded, and 
trampled on, as though it were mere- 
ly that of an animal whose existence 
wholly terminates at death. That which 
God takes care of, reserving it for an- 
other life, it becomes not man to de- 
spise, as though undeserving a thought. 
And though the eye of the Almighty 
would be on my dust in Egypt, as in 
Canaan, yet would I rather rest with 
the righteous than with the wicked in 
the grave, with my fathers and my 
kinsmen, than with the foreigner and 
ihe enemy. If I am to start from long 
and dark slumber, let those who wake 
with me be those whom I have loved, 
and who are to share with me the un- 
known existence.'* 

Such, we say, is an interpretation 
which might fairly be put on Joseph's 
giving '* commandment concerning his 
bones." There may have floated before 
him visions of the grave giving up its 
dead. The yearnings of his parting spi- 
rit after Canaan ; the longing for inter- 
ment by the side of Abri^iam, Isaac, 
and Jacob; all ma^have risen jfrom an 
indistinct thought that he was destin- 
ed to live again; all may mark that, 
though life and immortality were not 
then brought to light, dim and spec- 
tral images flitted lo and fro, shadowy 
forms, as of the decayed and the dead, 
mysteriously reconstructed and reani- 
mated. And if they who stood around 
Joseph recognized, as they must have 
done in the last words of Jacob, the 
dictates of the Almighty himself, then 
may we say that the " commandment 
concerning hjs bones" amounted to a 
Divin^ intimation of the truth of a re- 
surrection. Whatever showed that God 
willed that the dead body should be 
cared for, that he would not have it 
thrown aside as utterly done with, went 
also to the showing that the bod;^ was 
still to be of use, and that, therefore, 
its resurrection was designed. Hence, 
it may be. that from the death-bed of 
Joseph sprang, in a measure, that per- 
suasion of a resurrection, which gradu- 
ally wrought itself into the creed of 
the children of Israel. His " command- 
ment concerning his bones," kept so 
long in mind^ and associated with a 
great crisis in the national history, may 
have produced attention, not only to 
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the departure from- Egypt, but to a far 
mightier departure — the departure of 
myriads from the sepulchres of the 
earth, after long enthralment under a 
sterner than Pharaoh. I feel as if it 
were to attach surprising interest to 
Joseph's last words, to suppose that 
they showed his own thought, and gave 
notice to others, of the resurrection of 
the body. This makes his death-bed 
that almost of a Christian. It is not a 
Christian thing, to die manifesting in- 
difference as to what is done with the 
body. That body is redeemed : not a 
particle of itsfLust but was bought with 
drops of Christ's precious blood. That 
body is appointed to a glorioifs condi- 
tion : not a particle of the corruptible 
but what shall put on incorruption ; of 
the mortal that shall not assume im- 
mortality. The Christian knows this : 
it is not the part of a Christian to seem 



unmindful of this. He may, therefore, 
as he departs, speak of the place where 
he would wish to be laid. ** Let me 
sleep," he may say, *' with my father 
and my mother, with my \vife and my 
children : lay me not here, in this dis- 
tant land, where my dust cannot mingle 
with its kindred. I would be chimed 
to my grave by my own village bell, 
and have my requiem sung where I was 
baptized into Christ." * Marvel ye at 
such«last words] Wonder ye that one, 
whose spirit is just entering the sepa- 
rate state, should have this care for 
the body which he is about to leave to 
the worms 1 Nay, he is a believer in 
Jesus as **the Resurrection and the 
Life :" this belief prompts his dying 
words ; and it shall have to be said of 
him, as of Joseph, that " by faith," yea, 
" by faith," he " gave commandment 
concerning his bones." 
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** He is not here, but is risen : remember how he spake unto you, when he was yet in Galilee, saying, 
The Son of Man must be delivered into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day 
rise again. And they remembered his words." — St. Luke, 24 : JB, 7, 8. 



It was a saying of Luther, and one 
which is often quoted amongst our- 
selves, *^ that the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith is the doctrine of a stand- 
ing or a falling church." The meaning 
of the saying is, that so vitally import- 
ant, so essential to the very existence 
of a christian community, is the doc- 
trine of justification by faith, that you 
may always judge whether a church 
is in a healthful or a declining condi- 
tion, by the tenacity with which this 
doctrine is maintained, and the clear- 
ness with which it is expounded. We 



have no wish to dispute the truth of 
the' saying; for, beyon4 all question, 
there can be real chpstianity only 
where there is a distinct recognition 
of the fact, that ** a man is justified by 
faith without the deeds of the law." 

But, nevertheless, if we were to ^x 
on aiiy one doctrine, as furnishing pre- 
eminently a test by which to try the 
condition of a chur«h, we should be 
disposed to take that of spiritual influ- 
ences, rather than that of justification 
by faith. We cannot but think that he 
who fails to recognize, in all its free- 
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ness, that we are "justified by faith," 
must first have failed to recognize, in 
all humility, that " we are not suffi- 
cient of ourselves to think any thing, 
as of ourselves," It would seem to fol- 
low, in natural consequence, from our 
fancying ourselves independent on su- 
pernatural teaching, that we should 
fancy ourselves capable, in a measure, 
of contributing to our justification ; so 
that, at all events, he who practically 
forgets that the Holy Spirit can alone 
guide into truth, is likely to be soon 
landed in error on the fundamental 
points of a sinner's acceptance. And 
whether or not the doctrine of spiri- 
tual influences be the better test to. 
apply, in attempting to determine the 
condition of a church, there can, at 
least, be no doubt that where piety is 
flourishing, this doctrine will be deep- 
ly cherished ; where declining, com- 
paratively neglected. The individual 
christian will " grow in grace," in pro- 
portion as he depends on the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit, and habituates him- 
self to the turning to this divine agent 
for guidance, comfort, and instruction 
in righteousness. And any branch of 
the Catholic Church will, in like man- 
ner, be vigorous and fruitful, in pro- 
portion as it honors the third Person 
in the ever-blessed Trinity, distinctly 
recognizing that his influences alone 
can make the work, of the Second ef- 
fectual to salvation. 

But when we speak of spiritual influ- 
ence, we are far from wishing to con- 
fine the expression to the influences of 
the Holy Ghost, as though no other 
spiritual agency were brought to bear 
upon man. We desire to extend it to 
created, though invisible,, beings — to 
angels, whether evil or good — believ- 
ing, on the authority of Scripture, that 
thera arc such beings, and that they 
continually a*t on us by a secret,' but 
most efficient, power. And where there 
is a tolerably distinct recognition of 
the person and office of the Holy Ghost, 
there may be a comparative forgetful- 
ness, if not an actual denial, of angelic 
ministrations; and our convictron is, 
that much of comfort in religion is lost, 
and much of coldness produced, through 
the little heed given to spiritual influ- 
ences, thus more largely understood. 
It will hardly be denied that the mass 
of christians think little, if at all, of 



angels ; that they regard them as be- 
ings so far removed from companion- 
ship with ourselves, that discourse on 
their nature and occupation must de- 
serve the character of unprofitable 
speculation. If, then, the preacher take 
as his theme the burning spirits which 
surround God's throne, he will proba- 
bly be considered as adventuring upon 
mysteries too high for research, whilst 
there is abundance of more practical 
topics on which he might enlarge. 

Yet it cannot have been intended 
that we should thus remain ignorant of 
angels : it cannot be tr A that there is 
nothing to be ascertained in regard of 
these creatures, or nothing which it is 
for our instruction, or our comfort, to 
know. There is a petition in the Lord's 
prayer which should teach us better 
than this — " Thy will be done in earth, 
as it is in heaven." It must be special- 
ly by angels that God's will is done in 
heaven ; and if we are directed to take 
the manner, or degree, in which angels 
do "God's will, as measuring that in 
which we should desire its being done 
by men, surely it can neither be beyond 
our power to know any thing of angels, 
nor unimportant that we study to be 
wise up to what is written regarding 
them in the Bible. And, indeed, so far 
is Scripture from leaving angelic min- 
istrations amongst obscure, or inscru- 
table, things, that it interweaves it with 
the most encouraging of its promises, 
and thus strives, as it were, to force it 
upon us as a practical and personal 
truth. Where is the christian that has 
not been gladdened by words such as 
these, ** Because thou hast made the 
Lord, who is my refuge, even the Most 
High, thy habitation, there shall no evil 
befall thee, neither shall any plague 
come nigh thy dwelling 1" But of those 
to whom these words speak cheering- 
ly, how few, perhaps, give attention to 
the following verse, though evidently 
explanatory of the agency through 
w^hich the promise shall be accom- 
plished! "for he shall give his angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all 
thy w^ays." 

And it ought not to be overlooked, 
that, in proportion as we lose sight of 
the doctrine, that good angels are 
" ministering spirits," influencing us 
for righteousness, we are likely to for 
get the power of our great " adversary, 
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the devil," who, with the hosts under 
his guidance, continually labors at ef- 
fecting our destruction. It can hardly 
be that they, who are keenly alive to 
their exposure to the assaults of ma- 
lignant, but invisible, enemies, should 
be indifferent to the fact of their hav- 
ing on their side the armies of Heaven : 
good and evil spirits must be consider- 
ed as antagonists in a struggle for 
ascendency over man; and there is, 
therefore, more than a likelihood, that 
they who think little of their friends in 
so high a contest, will depreciate their 
foes, and thus more than ever expose 
themselves to their power. 

We cannot, then, put from us the 
opinion that the doctrine of angelic 
ministrations hardly obtains its due 
share of attention, and that it ought to 
be pressed, with greater frequency and 
urgency, by the ministers of Christ, on 
those committed to their care. There 
is, indeed, a risk, that he who sets him- 
self to discourse on those orders of 
intelligent being which stretch up- 
wards between God and man, may in- 
dulge in fanciful speculation, and for- 
get, amid the brilliancies opened up to 
his imagination, that he is bound ex- 
clusively to seek the profit of his hear- 
ers. But there is little fear of his pass- 
ing the limits of what is sober and in- 
structive, so long as he confines him- 
self to what is written in Scripture, 
and fixes on certain prominent facts 
which lie beyond dispute, because ex- 
plicitly revealed. It is this which we 
purpose doing in our present discourse. 
We wish, indeed, to impress upon you 
that a spiritual agency is ever at work 
on your behalf, understanding by« spi- 
ritual agency not merely that bfnhe 
Holy Ghost, to which every other must 
be necessarily subordinate, but that of 
those orders of being which are desig- 
nated in Scripture by the general term 
" angels," and which kept their " first 
estate" when numbers of like nature 
with themselves were cast out from 
heaven as rebels against God. But, at 
the same time, we are very anxious to 
advance nothing which shall not have 
scriptural warrant for its truth, and 
which shall not, moreover, present 
something prstctical on which you may 
fasten. Let us see, then, whether the 
passage which we have taken as our 
text, will not enable us to illustrate, 



thus soberly -and profitably^ the truth, 
that fangels are *^ ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation." 

Now you will judge at once, from 
this introduction to our subject, that 
we do not purpose speaking on the 
fact of the resurrection of Christ, 
though this fact, as matter both of pro- 
phecy and history, seems exclusively 
treated of in the words of our text. 
What we want you to observe is, that 
these words were spoken by two an- 
gels, who appeared to the women that 
were early at the sepulchre ', for, 
though it is said in the chapter before 
us, ^* two men stood by them in shining 
garments," you readily find, from a 
comparison of the Gospels, that the 
human form was here assumed by hea- 
venly beings; that they were spirits 
who, in the likeness of fiesh, accosted 
the women as they sought in vain for 
the body of Christ. It is not here to be 
proved that there are such beings as 
angels ; neither have we to show that 
they are endowed with great might ; 
for not only is St. Matthew's descrip- 
tion of the apparition of the men, that 
^* the angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven;" but he adds, that "his coun- 
tenance was like lightning, and his rai- 
ment white as snow: for fear of him 
the keepers did shake, and became as 
dead men." But assuming, as we safe- 
ly may, the facts of the ministration 
and power of angels, there is some- 
thing very remarkable in the circum- 
stance that the angels, in the case now 
before us, reminded the women of 
something which had been said to 
them by Christ, and that, too, in a re- 
mote place, " whilst he was yet with 
them in Galilee." How came these 
angels to be so well acquainted with 
what had been said by Christ to the 
women] They speak of it with the 
greatest familiarity, as though they 
had themselves heard the prediction : 
they call it to the remembrance of the 
women, just as one of you might re- 
mind his neighbor, or friend, of parts 
of a sermon at whose delivery both 
had been present. We do not, indeed, 
profess to say that the angels might 
not have been distinctly informed as 
to what Christ had uttered in Galilee ; 
that they might not have been instruct- 
ed, by immediate revelation, as to 
56 
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things which had passed Mvhen them- 
selves were not present to see or to 
hear. But neither, on the other hand, 
can any one say that the angels did 
not gain their knowledge from having 
been actually amongst the audience of 
Christ ; whilst the supposition of their 
having heard for themselves, agrees 
best with the tone of their address, and 
is certainly in keeping with other state- 
ments of Scripture. 

For if we gather, from the fami- 
liar manner in which the angels quote 
Christ's sayings to the women, that 
they, as well as the women, had been 
present when those sayings were ut- 
tered, we only infer — what may be 
proved the doctrine of the Bible — that 
angels are actually, though invisibly, 
in the midst of our worshipping assem- 
blies, witnesses of our deportment, and 
hearers of that Gospel to which, too 
often, we give so languid an attention. 
This would seem to be the doctrine of 
St. Paul, when he speaks to the Ephe- 
sians of the preaching of the Gospel, as 
" to the intent that now, unto the princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places, 
might be known by the Church the 
manifold wisdom of God." Here the 
Church, in and through her public mi- 
nistrations, is represented as furnish- 
ing instruction to angelic orders of 
being, as though these lofty creatures 
came down to her solemn assemblies, 
not only as observers, but as seeking 
lessons for themselves in mysteries 
which, beforetime, they had vainly 
striven to explore. And when the same 
Apostle exhorts the Corinthian women 
to have a modest veil, or covering, over 
their heads, in their religious meetings, 
he persuades them by this very consi- 
deration, that they appeared in the pre- 
sence of the angels — " because of the 
angels," — and thus gives all the sanc- 
tion of his authority to the opinion, 
that angels are amongst us when we 
gather together for public worship. 

This, then, is the first conclusion, a 
conclusion borne out by other state- 
ments of Scripture, which we derive 
from the familiar acquaintance which 
the angels manifest with what Christ 
had said to the women in Galilee ; 
namely, that angels are present when 
the Gospel is preached : angels had in 
all likelihood been present when the 
Redeemer announced his death and re- 



surrection ; and we may believe that, 
similarly, as the proclamation of re- 
demption is now solemnly and statedly 
made, there are other auditors besides 
those whom our senses can discern ; 
that, like the prophet's servant, we 
need only the purging and strengthen- 
ing of our vision, and in addition to the 
breathing masses of our fellow-men, we 
should presently ascertain the place of 
our assembling to be thronged with 
burning forms, those stately intelli- 
gences which arc '\the ministers of 
God," executing his will throughout 
his vast and replenished dominion. 
And we need hardly stay to point out 
to you what an additional solemnity 
this should cast over these our gather- 
ings in the house of the Lord ; for it 
must commend itself to you all, that 
the being actually under the observa- 
tion of the heavenly hosts, the having" 
in the midst of us, as inspectors of 
what passes, a multitude of glorious 
creatures, the cherubim and seraphim 
that are permitted to enter the imme- 
diate presence of God himself, should 
greatly tend to the banishing from 
amongst us all that is cold and frivol- 
ous and listless, and to the keeping us 
in that attitude of reverent attention 
which should be always assumed, yet 
is often wanting, where men profess to 
seek an audience of their Maker. 

But we wish specially to impress 
upon you a purpose for which angels 
may be present at the preaching of the 
Gospel, and which may be taken as il- 
lustrating gererally the nature of their 
ministrations on our behalf. We ga- 
ther at once, from our Lord's parable 
of the sower, as expounded by Him- 
self/ that Satan busily endeavors to 
counteract the preaching of the Gos- 
pel ; for it is said, in explanation of the 
seed sown by the* way-side, *' When 
any one heareth the word of the king- 
dom, and understandeth it not, then 
cometh the wicked one, and catcheth 
away that which was sown in his 
heart." There is no interpretation to 
be put upon this, save that the devil is 
ever watching the effect wrought by 
the delivery of the word, and that, 
with an earnestness only equalled by 
his malice, he labors to thWart it when- 
soever it threatens to be 'injurious to 
his power. And if evil angels be thus 
present at the preaching of the Gospel, 
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in the hope of making it ineffectual, 
why should we doubt that good angels 
are present, to strive to gain it place, 
and give it impressiveness 1 Present, 
we have every assurance that they are ; 
and if we consider that, throughout 
Scripture, good and evil angels are re- 
presented as engaged in a struggle, a 
struggle for ascendency over man, we 
must believe that the efforts of the one 
are met by precisely antagonist efforts 
on the part of the others, every mine 
having its countermine ; so that if they 
who are against us labor to catch away 
the word, they who are for us labor to 
imprint it, to procure for it a hold and 
grasp upon the hearers. 

And this gives something of a prac- 
tical and tangible character to that high 
contest which is going forwards be- 
tween " principalities and powers." We 
need not lose ourselves in endeavoring 
to image the shock of spiritual intel- 
ligences, meeting on some field of far- 
distant space, with all the emblazonry 
of celestial pomp, and in all the terri- 
bleness of super-human strength. It 
may be thus that poetry loves to dwell 
on the battles of angels; but theology 
has rather to do away with this mar- 
tial magnificence, to carry the war into 
the narrow domain of a single human 
heart, and there to give it the charac- 
ter of a moral conflict, a struggle be- 
tween principles, supported and press- 
ed by the opposite parties which ap- 
pear as combatants, and engage in the 
championship, whether Of falsehood or 
truth. The very place of our present 
assembling is a scene for the hostile 
meeting of evil angels and good ; and 
there is not one of you who does not 
himself furnish a field for that strife 
between invisible powers, which Scrip- 
tural imagery invests with the myste- 
riousness that belongs to the vast and 
inscrutable. As the preacher sets be- 
fore you your sinfulness, and, exhort- 
ing you to amendment, shows you the 
provision made by God for your par- 
don and acceptance, the words which 
he utters are just as weapons, on which 
the combatants labor to seize; the evil 
angels that they may blunt and throw 
them away, the good that they may 
thrust them into the understanding, 
and the conscience, and the heart. But, 
then, let it never be overlooked that 
we are ourselves answerable for the 



issue of this struggle; that neither 
good angels, nor evil, can carry their 
end, except so far as they have us for 
auxiliaries. It were of all things the 
easiest, to make the contest, of which 
we are the objects, an excuse for our 
remaining indifferent to the Gospel, 
pleading that it rested with those who 
professed to fight our cause, to gain 
for it admission into the recesses of the 
soul. But exactly as we are not to 
'* grieve the Holy Spirit," and, in pro- 
portion as we grieve Him, must expect 
his influences to be less powerfully put 
forth on our behalf, so are we to take 
heed to second good angels, who can 
but be instruments which the Holy 
Spirit employs ; and to expect that the 
Gospel will lay hold on the heart, in 
proportion as we strive to clear away 
prejudice, and to receive it with docili- 
ty and meekness. 

And if you want proof how much 
may be lost through deficiency in that 
heedfulness which would aid good an- 
gels in their endeavors to give effect 
to the word, it is furnished by what we 
know of the women whom such angels 
address in the text. There could appa- 
rently have been nothing plainer than 
the preaching of our blessed Savior, in 
regard of his own death and resurrec- 
tion. He announced, in simple, une- 
quivocal terms, that he should be cru- 
cified by his enemies, but that on the 
third day he would rise from the dead ; 
and angels, as it now seems, were pre- 
sent to imprint his words on the minds 
of the hearers, to prevent their being 
carried away, as the seed is carried 
which falls by the way-side. But the 
followers of the Redeemer had their 
minds preoccupied by prejudices ; they 
were still looking for a temporal deliv- 
erer, and could not tolerate the men- 
tion of an ignominious death, for they 
associated with it the overthrow of 
long-cherished hopes. Hence, there 
was no seconding of good angels, but 
rather a distinct taking part with evil ; 
and consequently the words, which 
might have been remembered, and 
could not have been misutiderstood, 
even by a child, appear to have been 
completely obliterated, so that the 
hearers remained with as little expec- 
tation of what was coming on their 
Lord, as though he had never fore- 
warned them, or forewarned them only 
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in dubious and mystical terms. When, 
therefore, the time of trial came, it vir- 
tually found them wholly unprepared ; 
mnd the death of Jesus as actually de- 
molished their hopes as if he had not 
told them that it should be rapidly fol- 
lowed by his resurrection. The wo- 
men, who, had they but remembered 
and believed, might have come to the 
sepulchre, rejoicing in the assurance 
that it could not long hold its prey, 
came weeping and disheartened, bring- 
ing with them spices to anoint the body 
which they supposed would remain an 
inmate of the grave. And it might well 
have made them shed tears over their 
own darkness and unbelief, even in the 
midst of their gladness at the triumph 
won over death, that the angels, in prov- 
ing to them the resurrection, had only 
to adduce words which should have 
prevented their seeking "the living 
among the dead ;" that they had sim^ 
ply to say to them, " Remember how 
he spake unto you, when he was yet 
with you in Galilee.*' 

But now it should be more carefully 
observed, that this reminding the wo- 
men of what had been said to them by 
Christ, is probably but an example of 
what continually occurs in the minis- 
tration of angels. The great object of 
our discourse is to illustrate this mi- 
nistration, to give it something of a 
tangible character ; and we gladly seize 
on the circumstance of the angels re- 
calling to the minds of the women 
things which had been heard, because 
it seems to place under a practical 
point of view what is too generally 
considered mere useless speculation. 
And though we do not indeed look 
for any precise repetition of the scene 
given in our text, for angels do not 
now take visible shapes in order to 
commune with men, we know not why 
we should not ascribe to angelic mi- 
nistration facts accurately similar, if 
not as palpably proceeding from su- 
pernatural agency. We think that we 
shall be borne out by the experience 
of every believer in Christ, when we 
affirm that texts of Scripture are often 
suddenly and mysteriously brought into 
the mind ; texts which have not per- 
haps recently engaged our attention, 
but which are most nicely suited to 
our circumstances, or which furnish 
most precisely the material then need- 



ed by our wants. There will enter into 
the spirit of a christian, on whom has 
fallen some unexpected temptation, a 
passage of the Bible which is just as a 
weapon wherewith to foil his assailant; 
or if it be an unlooked-for di&culty 
into which he is plunged, the occurring 
verses will be those best adapted for 
counsel and guidance ; or if it be some 
fearful trouble with which he is visit- 
ed, then will there pass through all the 
chambers of the soul gracious declara- 
tions, which the inspired writers will 
seem to have uttered and registered on 
purpose for himself. And it may he 
that the christian will observe nothing 
peculiar in this: there may appear to 
him nothing but an effort of memory, 
roused and acted on by the circum- 
stances in which he is placed ; and he 
may consider it as natural, that suita- 
ble passages should throng into his 
mind, as that he should remember an 
event at the place where he knows it 
to have happened. 

But let him ask himself whether he 
is not, on the other hand, often con- 
scious of the intrusion into his soul of 
what is base and defiling 1 Whether, if 
he happen to have heard the jeer and 
the blasphemy, the parody on sacred 
things, or the insult upon moral, they 
will not be frequently recurring to his 
mind 1 recurring too at moments when 
there is least to provoke them, and 
when it had been most his endeavor to 
gather round him an atmosphere of 
what is sacred and pure. And we never 
scruple to give it as matter of consola- 
tion to a christian, harassed by these 
vile invasions of his soul, that he may . 
justly ascribe them to the agency of 
the devil: wicked angels inject into 
the mind the foul and polluting quota- 
tion ; and there is not necessarily any 
sin in receiving it, though there must 
be if we give it entertainment, in place 
of casting it instantly out. But why- 
should we be so ready to go for expla- 
nation to the power of memory, and the 
force of circumstances, when apposite 
texts occur to the mind, and then re- 
solve into Satanic agency the profana- 
tion of the spirit with what is blasphe- 
mous and base 1 It were far more con- 
sistent to admit a spiritual influence in 
the one case as well as in the other ; 
to suppose, that, if evil angels syllable 
to the soul what may have been heard 
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or read of revolting and impure, good 
angels breathe into its recesses the sa- 
cred words, not perhaps recently pe- 
rused, but which apply most accurate- 
ly to our existing condition. It is ex- 
pressly said of the devil, that he is ** the 
spirit that worketh in the children of 
disobedience," as though he not mere- 
ly had access to their minds, but took 
np his abode there, that he might car- 
ry on, as in a citadel, the war and the 
stratagem. And ifevil angels have such 
power over the thoughts of men for 
evil, it seems unreasonable to question 
that good angels have as great influ- 
ence over them for good ; that they too 
work in the children of obedience, and 
are mainly instrumental in calling up 
and marshalling those solemn proces- 
sions of sacred remembrances which 
pass, with silent tread, through the 
chambers of the spirit, and leave on 
them the impress of their pureness and 
power. 

We do not wish to draw you away, 
in the least degree, from the truth, that 
" the eternal uncreated Spirit of God 
alone, the Holy Ghost, is the author of 
our sanctification, the infuser into us 
of the principle of divine life, and He 
only is able to overrule our wills, to 
penetrate the deepest secrets of our 
hearts, and to rectify our most inward 
faculties."* But surely it does not in- 
fringe the office of the Holy Ghost, to 
suppose, with Bishop Bull, that *^ good 
angels may, and often do, as instru- 
ments of the Divine . goodness, power- 
fully operate upon our fancies and ima- 
ginations, and thereby prompt us to pi- 
. ous thoughts, affections, and actions." 
They were angels, as you will remem- 
ber, which came and ministered to our 
Lord after He had been exposed in the 
wilderness to extraordinary assaults 
from the devil. He had the Spirit 
without measure ; but, nevertheless, as 
though to mark to us the agency which 
this Spirit is often pleased to employ, 
it was in and through angels that con- 
solation was imparted ; even as, in the 
dread hour of his last conflict with 
the powers of darkness, " there appear- 
ed an angel unto him from heaven, 
strengthening him." And with every 
admission of the abundant comfort 
contained in the truth, that a Divine 

* Bishop Bull. 



person, even the Holy Ghost, is con- 
tinually engaged with observing our 
course, and promoting our welfare, we 
cannot but feel that it makes this truth 
more tangible, or brings it more home 
to our perception, to suppose such be- 
ings as angels employed by the Holy 
Ghost to carry on his work. You know 
practically what comfort there is in the 
thought of its being in human form 
that the Second Person of the Trinity 
discharges the office of Intercessor: 
we should be quite lost in approaching 
Him, were it merely as God that He 
ministers above ; but we are more at 
home, and we feel greatly assured, in 
having, so to speak, a created medium, 
through which to draw nigh. 

And what is thus true of the work 
of intercession, carried pn by the Se- 
cond Person, is true also, in its mea- 
sure, of the work of sanctification, 
which appertains specially to the Third. 
We can better apprehend this work, 
when we associate with it a created 
though subordinate agency ; and that, 
which might seem vague and indefinite, 
if referred wholly to one infinite and 
inapproachable Being, commends itself 
to us, both as actually going forward, 
and as beautifully fitted to our weak- 
ness and wants, when we know it ef- 
fected, through the instrumentality of 
creatures higher indeed and far more 
glorious than ourselves, but neverthe- 
less creatures who have themselves 
known what moral danger is, and who 
can therefore rejoice, with inefl^able 
gladness, over one sinner who turns 
from the error of his ways. That I 
cannot see these angels busying them- 
selves with the work of my sanctifica- 
tion, is no more an argument against 
there being comfort in the fact, than is 
my not seeing the glorified humanity 
of Christ, against the encouragement 
which it gives as to the work of inter- 
cession. In both cases I believe that 
there is a something created, and 
therefore a something not too far re- 
moved from myself, which is engaged 
in ministrations for my good ; and thus, 
in both cases, there has been a conde- 
scension to the weakness of my nature, 
and God may be said to have come 
near to me without the blaze of his 
celestial eflxilgence, that his terror 
might not make me afraid. Job, 3^ : 7. 
Not only therefore can I regard it 
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as credible, that angels stir up our tor- 
pid memories, and bring truths to our 
recollection, as they did to the women 
at the sepulchre of Christ, — I can re- 
joice in it as fraught with consolation, 
because showing that a created instru- 
mentality is used by the Holy Ghost in 
the renewing our nature. And surely 
it may well excite gladness, that there 
is around the christian the guardian- 
ship of heavenly hosts ; that, whilst his 
pathway is thronged by malignant spir- 
its, whose only effort is to involve him 
in their everlasting shame, it is also 
thronged by ministers of grace, who 
long to have him as their companion in 
the presence of God ; for there is thus 
what we might almost dare to call a 
visible array of power on our side, and 
we may take |ill that confidence which 
should result from being actually per- 
mitted to look on the antagonists, and 
t6 see that there are more with us than 
there are against. We will not debate 
whether other and satisfactory solu- 
tions may be given of the fact which 
has furnished our illustration of angelic 
ministration, but we doubt whether any 
can be more scriptural ; and whilst it 
agrees so well with their general of- 
fice, and is so fitted to strengthen us in 
our pilgrimage, we shall venture to re- 
gard angels as God's remembrancers 
to man. And they may talk to me of 
the tenacity of memory, and the force 
of circumstances — the tenacity of me- 
mory, which will often hardly serve us 
from day to day, but lets slip a hun- 
dred things which we longed to retain ! 
the force of circumstances, which, 
ordinarily, save where there exists 
great presence of mind, bewilder and 
perplex, rather than suggest the fitting 
and appropriate ! Yea, they may talk 
of the tenacity of memory, and the 
force of circumstances, and think to 
explain from such elements that recur- 
rence to the mind of suitable texts, that 
sudden resurrection of forgotten pas- 
sages of Scripture, at the very moment 
when they apply with greatest accura- 
cy, which every christian is conscious 
of in himself, and which he will find 
exemplified in the experience of others. 
We have a better way of accounting 
for the phenomenon; a better, inas- 
much as (were there nothing else to be 
said) it leaves to the aged the consola- 
tion of knowing that memory may de- 



cay, and yet the Bible not depart from 
their minds. ,And who has not seen this 
exhibited in the aged 1 The grey-head- 
ed christian, when he has almost for- 
gotten even the faces of friends, will 
yet familiarly quote the sayings of 
Scripture. We have then, we say, a 
better way of explaining the phenome- 
non. We ascribe it to the suggestings 
of those " ministering spirits," which 
wait on the " heirs of salvation," that 
texts and passages -of Holy Writ come 
so mysteriously, but appropriately, in- 
to the mind. Oh, it is not the burning 
and beautiful imagery of poetry alone, 
which would people the air, and make 
it melodious with the voices of invisi- 
ble beings. After all, there is more of 
real poetry in the facts of theology, 
than in the finest excursions of the hu- 
man imagination. I believe, I do not 
fancy, that there are silent whisperings 
to the soul from spiritual creatures : 
the texts which rise up so wonderful- 
ly in the hour whether of temptation 
or of sorrow, as though made for the 
occasion, are actually the utterances 
of guardian beings ; and if there were 
more of a demonstration to the senses, 
than when passages occur to ourselves, 
I know not why we should think there 
was a more literal suggestion of truth 
to the mind, in the scene presented by 
our text, when angels, appearing as 
men, said to the women that were early 
at the sepulchre, " Remember how he 
spake unto you, when he was yet with 
you in Galilee." 

But it is hardly possible to read these 
words of the angels, and not to feel 
how reproachfully they must have fall- 
en on the ears of the women! how 
they must have upbraided them with 
want of attention and of faith ! For had 
they but listened heedfully to what 
Christ had said, and had they but given 
due credence to his words, they would 
have come in triumph to welcome the 
living, in place of mournfully with spi- 
ces to embalm the dead. If it minister- 
ed to them gladness, to be told that 
their Lord had risen, it must have oc- 
casioned them sorrow to be reminded 
that he himself had foretold his resur- 
rection ; so that their presence at the 
tomb, bearing what they meant to evi- 
dence their love, spake of nothing more 
deeply than of the neglect with which 
they had treated his words. It was well 
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for these women thot they were thus 
taught their inattention and unbelief 
whilst it was not too late for repent- 
ance and confession. They might have 
been left to die in their forgetfulness; 
for there is nothing in their history to 
show that the strength of memory and 
the force of circumstances would have 
brought Christ's words to their re- 
membrance ; on the contrary, the emp- 
ty sepulchre, which you would have 
thought most likely to recall the words, 
had nothing but a bewildering effect; 
for you read, "they found the stone 
rolled away from the sepulchre, and 
they entered in, and found not the body 
of the Lord Jesus ; and it came to pass, 
as they were much perplexed therea- 
bout, behold, two men stood by them 
in shining garments." The circumstan- 
ces were precisely those which might 
have been expected to suggest the 
long-neglected sayings, and thus cause 
the truth to flash upon the mind : yet 
you see, that had there not been the 
angelic interference, the women would 
have had no explanation to give of 
the disappearance of the body of their 
Loid. And they might have been left 
without this interference ; suffered to 
die with Christ's words as witnesses 
against them, witnesses which would 
have proved them inexcusable in not 
knowing that Messiah was to be cruci- 
fied for sin, but not suffered to see cor- 
ruption in the grave. 

But God dealt more graciously with 
these women than their inattention, or 
want of faith, had deserved ; he caused 
the words to be brought to their re- 
membrance, whilst they might yet in- 
spire confidence, though they could 
hardly fail also to excite bitter contri- 
tion. It is often thus with ourselves ; 
the appropriate text is made to recur 
to the mind ; but whilst we gather 
from it an abundance of comfort, we 
are forced to reproach ourselves for 
having been cast down, or terrified, 
when God had put such truths upon 
record as should have left no place 
for anxiety or doubt. If Christ be wa- 
kened from his sleep, through our ter- 
ror at the storm, he may not only re- 
buke the winds and the waves, but 
chide us at the same time as men " of 
little faith." 

May it not, however, be, that, where 
there has been wilful inattention to the 



word, there will not always occur this 
angelic recalling of it to the mindl 
not, at least, whilst there is yet time 
for the laying it to heart 1 We dare 
not doubt this. And if the remem- 
bered words fall reproachfully on the 
ear, when we may 'yet make use of 
them for good, what, alas ! shall it be 
if the words be then only recalled, 
when there shall no longer be " place 
for repentance 1" Our blessed Savior 
Himself, speaking of what shall be the 
process of judgment at the last dread- 
ful day, makes his word the great ac- 
cuser of all such as reject him. " He 
that rejecteth me, and receiveth not 
my words, hath one that judgeth him: 
the word that I have spoken, the same 
shall judge him in the last day." And 
when with this you connect the part 
which angels are to take in the awful 
assize on the whole race of man ; for 
we read that "the angels shall come 
forth, and sever the wicked from among 
the just :" that " the Son of Man shall 
sepd forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things 
that offend, and them which do iniqui- 
ty, and shall cast them into a furnace 
of fire ;" — terrible thought, that the 
very beings who now watch over us 
as friends, good angels, not evil, shall 
bind up the offending, and cast them in- 
to Hell ! — when, we say, you connect 
what Christ says of his wocd, with 
what He elsewhere says of angels ; 
the word, the condemning thing at the 
judgment, the angels, the ministers of 
vengeance ; you can hardly question 
that the ofiUce, which celestial beings 
performed towards the women at the 
resurrection of Christ, is one which 
they will yet perform towards multi- 
tudes, when the earth and the sea shall 
have given up their dead. Is it the 
sensualist who is being carried away in- 
to outer darkness % and wherefore is he 
speechless 1 The attendant angel hath 
said, " Remember how he spake unto 
you when he was yet with you upon 
earth ; Neither fornicators, nor adul- 
terers, nor effeminate, nor drunkards, 
shall inherit the kingdom of God." It 
is the word which judges him, and it 
is the angel which binds him. Is it the 
covetous on whom has been passed a 
sentence against which he has nothing 
to urge 1 The angel hath said, " Re- 
member how he spake unto you, Co- 
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vetousncss, which is idolatry." Is it 
the proud 1 ^* Remember how he spake 
unto you, God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace unto the lowly." Is it the 
careless and the indifferent % ^^ Remem- 
ber how he spake unto you, What 
shall a man give in exchange for his 
soull" Is it the procrastinator, who 
had deferred the season of repen- 
tance 1 *^ Remember how he' spake 
unto, you, Behold, now is the accept- 
ed time; behold, now is the day of 
salvation.", 

In each and every case the Word 
may judge, and the angels may bind. 
O that this were well laid to heart by 
all in the present assembly^! We ven- 
ture to say that it happens to all of 
you to have passages of Scripture pow- 
erfully brought home to the mind — you 
know not by what agency, and you can- 
not, perhaps, account for the sudden in- 
trusion — ^but there they are ; passages 
which would dissuade you from some 
pursuit on which you are tempted to 
enter, or urge you to some duty which 
you are tempted to neglect. It is tKe 
voice of a guardian spirit, that spirit, 
perhaps, which, in holy baptism, was 



specially appointed to attend your 
course, which you should consider 
that you hear in these whispered pas- 
sages. Hearken ye diligently to this 
silent voice. Ye resist the Holy Ghost 
when ye resist the angel that would 
thus, [by adducing ^Scripture, rebuke 
you, as the women were rebuked, for 
seeking "the living amongst the dead," 
the food of the soul amid the objects of 
sense. If, when secretly reminded of 
the truth, ye will give heed, and act 
forthwith on the suggested lesson — 
whether it prompt to prayer or to re- 
sistance, or to self-denial, or to amend- 
ment — we can promise you such as- 
sistance from above as shall carry you 
on towards the kingdom of Heaven. 
But if ye refuse, and turn a deaf ear, 
alas ! alas I the voice may never again 
be heard on this side the grave. Yet 
the words have not perished ; the words 
cannot perish : again, again, shall they 
find a voice, but a voice which will be 
burdened with condemnation ; for thus 
shall it introduce at the judgment the 
long-neglected sayings, " Remember 
how he spake unto you, whilst he was 
yet with you upon earth." 



SERMON III, 



THE BURNING OF THE MAGICAL BOOKS. 



** Many of thtm alto which used curioui arts, brought their books together, and burned them befons all 
men : and they counted the price of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver.** — Acts, 19 s 19. 



This occurred at Ephesus, a cele- 
brated city of Asia Minor, which con- 
tained that magnificent temple of Di- 
ana, which was reckoned amongst the 
wonders of the world. The Ephesians, 
it appears, were greatly addicted to 
the study of curious arts, to magic, 
sorcery, and judicial astrology, so 
that ^^Ephesian letters" became a 



proverbial expression for cabalistic, or 
magical, characters. The Gospel, as 
preached by St. Paul, made great way 
in Ephesus, and a very flourishing 
church rewarded his labors. The 
Ephesians, according to the common 
course of the Divine dealings, were 
attacked in the way which their habits 
and pursuits marked out as most pro- 
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tnising. In no place does there seem 
to have heen so great a display of 
supernatural energy; as though men, 
much addicted to witchcraft, to the at- 
tempting unlawful intercourse with po- 
tent hut invisible beings, were likely 
to be most wrought upon by evidence 
of intimate connection with spiritual 
agents. You read that-" God wrought 
special miracles by the hands of Paul, 
so that from his body were brought 
unto the sick handkerchiefs, or aprons, 
and the diseases depfprted from them, 
and the evil spirits went out of them." 
It must have been very striking to 
the Ephesian magicians, to find that 
St. Paul could thus apparently commu- 
nicate a sort of magical virtue to arti- 
cles of dress : they were perhaps more 
likely than men who had never med- 
dled with occult arts, to feel the force 
of such an evidence of superhuman 
might. In short, the Ephesians, be- 
cause accustomed to produce strange 
results by some species or another of 
witchcraft, would naturally ascribe mi- 
racles to a similar agency ; hence, the 
miracles, which were to serve as their 
credentials of Christianity, required to 
be more than commonly potent, such' 
as were not in any degree imitable, 
whether through the dexterity of the 
juggler, or the incantations of the sor- 
cerer. And it seems to us one of those 
instances, not the less remarkable be- 
cause easily overlooked, of the care- 
fulness with which God adapts means 
to an end, that, in a city in which, of 
all others, false miracles were likely 
to abound, and improper arts made the 
mind familiar with strange phenomena, 
the powers granted to the preachers 
of Christianity were of extraordinary 
extent, sufficing to place an apostle at 
an immeasurable distance from the 
most consummate magician. 

It is, moreover, evident that the hold 
gained on the Ephesians was gained 
by and through the demonstration of 
the superiority of St. Paul's power to 
that possessed by any dealer in unlaw- 
ful arts. In the verses which immedi- 
ately precede our text, you have the 
account of a singular occurrence, which 
appears to hj^ve had much to do with 
the obtaining for Christianity a firm 
footing in Ephesus. You read that 
certain Jews, who travelled the coun- 
try as exorcists, persons, that is, who 



professed to cast out the evil spirits 
which had then frequent possession of 
men's bodies, took upon them to em- 
ploy the name of the Lord Jesus in 
their endeavors to eject demons, hav- 
ing observed with what success it was 
used by St. Paul. Amongst others who 
made the wicked and insolent attempt, 
for such it surely was, to endeavor to 
weave a spell from a name which they 
openly blasphemed, were the " seven 
sons of one Sceva, a Jew." As though 
they thought that numbers would give 
force to the adjuration, these seven ap- 
pear to liave gone together to a man 
demoniacally possessed, and to have 
addressed the foul spirit in the name 
of Jesus Christ. The spirit, however, 
answered, "Jesus I know, and Paul I 
know 5 but who are ye V Thus the de- 
mon professed himself ready to sub- 
mit to Jesus, or Paul, his accredited 
messenger ; but he knew of no right 
which these exorcists had to dispos- 
sess him by the name whose potency 
he acknowledged. He was not, how- 
ever, content with thus refusing to be 
exorcised : he took a signal revenge, 
causing the man, in whom he dwelt, 
to put forth supernatural strength, so 
that he leaped upon the seven men, 
and overcame them, and forced them 
to flee " out of the house naked and 
wounded." 

This was quickly noised abroad, and 
produced, we are told, great effects 
among both the Jews and Greeks who 
were dwelling: at Ephesus ; " and fear fell 
on them all, and the name of the Lord 
Jesus was magnified." To men accus- 
tomed to make use of charms and in- 
cantations, the evidence thus given of 
the sacredness of Christ's name, and of 
the peril of employing it to any but 
those who believed in his mission, 
would naturally be very convincing: 
it was just the sort of evidence which 
their habits made them most capable of 
appreciating, and by which therefore 
they were most likely to be overcome. 
Accordingly, it seems at once to have 
taught numbers the necessity of sub- 
mitting to Christ, and renouncing those 
arts of magic and sorcery, through 
which they had perhaps endeavored 
to hold intercourse with spirits. They 
acted with great promptness on the 
conviction : they laid open all the mys- 
teries of their witchcraft, they "came, 
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and confessed, and showed their deeds f^ 
and then, fired with a holy indignation 
at the nefarious practices in which they 
had long indulged, and abhorring the 
very books which contained the rules 
and secrets of their arts, they gather- 
ed together the curious and costly vol- 
umes, and publicly burned them ; thus 
evidencing their isincerity by no trifling 
sacrifice, for when they counted the 
price of these books, ** they found it 
fifty thousand pieces of silver." 

Now there are certain points of view, 
under which if this conduct of the 
Ephesians be surveyed, it will appear 
singularly deserving of being both ad- 
mired and imitated: We believe of this 
incident of the burning of the magical 
books, as of the rest^of scriptural his- 
tory, that it has been " written for our 
admonition," and ought not to be pass- 
ed over with a mere cursory notice. 
We shall accordingly proceed to the 
endeavoring to extract from it such 
lessons as there shall seem ground for 
supposing it intended to furnish. 

It is unnecessary for us to inquire 
what those arts may have been, in which 
the Ephesians are said to have greatly 
excelled. There seems no reason for 
doubting, that, as we have stated al- 
ready, they were of the nature of ma- 
gic, sorcery, or witchcraft ; though we 
cannot profess accurately to define what 
such terms might import. The Ephe- 
sians, as some in all ages have done, 
probably laid claim to intercourse with 
invisible beings, and professed to de- 
rive from that intercourse acquaintance 
with, and power over, future events. 
And though the very name of witch- 
craft be now held in contempt, and the 
supposition of communion with evil 
spirits scouted as a fable of what are 
called the dark ages, we own that we 
have difficulty in believing, that all 
which has passed by the names of ma- 
gic and sorcery may be resolved into 
sleight of hand, deception, and trick. 
The visible world and the invisible are 
in very close contact : there is indeed 
a veil on our eyes, preventing our gaz- 
ing on spiritual beings and things ; but 
we doubt not that whatsoever passes 
upon earth is open to the view of high- 
er and immaterial creatures. And as 
w^ are sure that a man" of piety and 
prayer enlists good angels on his side, 
and engages them to perform towards 



him the ministrations of kindness, we 
know not why there cannot be such a 
thing as a man, whose wickedness has 
caused his being abandoned by the 
Spirit of God, and who, in this his de- 
sertion, has thrown open to evil angels 
the chambers of his soul, and made 
himself so completely their instrument, 
that they may use him in the uttering 
or working strange things, which shall 
have all the air of prophecy or miracle. 
But whatever your opinion be as to 
the precise native of sorcery, and the 
degree to which it might be carHed, 
we may he sure that the books, which 
the Ephesian converts so resolutely 
burnt, contained the mysteries of the 
artj the rules by whose study and ap- 
plication men were to acquire what, at 
least, might resemble superhuman pow- 
er and skill. And what we have first to 
remark on the burning of these books, 
is, that it manifested great detesta- 
tion of their contents, though hitherto 
the Ephesians had specially delighted 
in reading and applying them. There 
could have been no stronger evidence 
of the reality of their conversion, than 
was given by their committing these 
' volumes to the flames. They thus show- 
ed a thorough consciousness of the un- 
lawfulness of the arts of which the 
books treated, and an abhorrence of 
the practices therein described. And 
it is always a great sign of the genu- 
ineness, the sincerity, of religion, when 
a man proves that the things, in which 
he once took delight, are regarded by 
him with hatred and aversion. It is 
given as the characteristic of vital 
Christianity, that he, in whom it dwells, 
has become " a new creature," There 
is nothing which may take the place of 
this characteristic, or make up for its 
want. It matters not whether a man 
can describe the process of his conver- 
sion, or fix its exact date : he may have 
been truly converted, and yet be igno- 
rant how and when it was done. But 
it is quite' indispensable that there 
should be evidences of moral renewal : 
light and darkness are not more op- 
posed than the state of the converted 
and that of the unconverted ; and 
though I may not know the moment or 
manner of my being translated from the 
one to the other, there is more ,than 
room for doubting whether I can have 
been translated at all, if no change have 
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perceptiWy passed on my hopes, de- 
sires, and fears. Regenerated in bap- 
tism, I may indeed have been " daily 
renewed,"* and never, therefore, have 
needed conversion. But if I have ever 
lived a worldly life, and then hearken- 
ed to the dictates of religion, the tran- 
sition may have been silently and im- 
perceptibly effected, but must be de- 
monstrable from strong contrasts be- 
tween what I am and what I once was. 
We have always therefore to re- 
quire of men, who, once worldly, now 
think themselves converted, that they 
rest content with no evidence but that 
of a great moral change ; not satisfied, 
because there may have been some- 
thing of external reform, but searching 
for proof of such alteration in charac- 
ter, that they hate what they loved, 
and love what they hated. Such a 
proof the Ephesians gave, when they 
burnt their costly treatises on magic. 
They had been specially addicted to 
magic: by and through magic they 
had specially ofiended God, and peril- 
ed their souls : so soon, therefore, as 
Christianity had won its way to their 
hearts, it was against magic that they 
showed a holy indignation ; it was ma- 
gic which they proved themselves re- 
solved to abandon. The moral change 
was thus satisfactorily evidenced ; the 
thing which had been most delighted 
in was the thing most abhorred ; and 
no proof could be stronger, that the 
men were new creatures in Christ. 

We ask the like proof from those of 
you who suppose themselves " renew- 
ed in the spirit of their mind." Have 
you burnt your books on magic 1 We 
do not accuse you of having, like the 
Ephe.sians, practised the arts ^of the 
sorcerer : ye have not woven spells, 
nor muttered incantations. Ye have 
had nothing to do with the myste- 
ries of enchantment, or with the foul 
rites of necromancy, dazzling the liv- 
ing or disturbing the dead. But, never- 
theless, ye have been in communion 
with "the god of this world," "the 
prince of the power of the air:" ye 
have submitted to his illusions, and 
surrendered yourselves to his service. 
If, in some peculiar sense, the sorcerer 
or the magician give himself up to the 
devil, and make himself his instrument, 

* Collect for Christmas-dav. 



there is a broader sense in which every 
one of us by nature holds intercourse 
with fallen angels, and learns from 
them how to put deceits on others 
and himself. Yea, and we have our 
books upon magic. What are half the 
volumes with which the land is delug- 
ed, but volumes which can teach no- 
thing but how to serve the devil bet- 
ter 1 How numerous the works of an 
infidel tendency! How yet more nu- 
merous those of an immoral ! What a 
shoal of poems and tales, which, though 
not justly falling under either of these 
descriptions, can but emasculate the 
mind of the reader, filling it with fan- 
cies and follies, and unfitting it for 
high thought and solemn investigation. 
What treatises on the acquisition of 
wealth, as though money were the one 
thing needful ; what histories of the 
ambitious and daring, as though human 
honor deserved our chief Aspirations ; 
what pictures of pleasure, as though 
earthly gratifications could satisfy our 
longings. 

And if we have our books upon ma- 
gic, have we not also the scenes and 
places where fallen spirits may be 
declared the presiding deities 1 — the 
crowded mart, where mammon is al- 
most literally worshipped ; the gorgeous 
theatre, where the very air is that of vo- 
luptuousness ; the more secret haunts 
of licentiousness 5 the mirthful gather- 
ihgs, where the great object is to for- 
get God ; the philosophical, where the 
chief endeavor is to extol man. Indeed 
it must not be said that there is nothing 
of witchcraft going on around us. The 
question of the Apostlb to the Galati- 
ans has lost none of its force: " Who 
hath bewitched you, that ye should not 
obey the truth 1" Nay, not only may 
every*unconverted man be declared, in 
some great sense, under the influence 
of sorcery: he may be said to practise 
sorcery ; for he is instrumental, whe- 
ther by his precept or his example, 
to the seducing others into sin, and 
confirming their attachment to the 
tvorld. 

We may, then, almost literally bring 
him, if he think himself converted, to 
the test furnished by the conflagration 
of which we read in our text. We ask 
him whether he feels, and manifests, 
a righteous indignation against those 
practices and pursuits which at one 
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time engrossed his afiections 1 What- 
ever may have been his peculiar and 
besetting sin, is it that sin against 
which he specially guards ] is it that 
sin which he visits with the most tho- 
rough hatred 1 It is comparatively no- 
thing that be is vigilant and wrathful 
against other sins — is he vigilant and 
wrathful against the favorite sin 1 The 
Ephesians directed their indignation 
against magic ; and it was magic to 
which the Ephesians had been special- 
ly prone. Have we proceeded on the 
same principle 1 One man is specially 
acted on by the love of wealth : is it 
the love of wealth against which reli- 
gion has made him specially earnest 1 
Another is more disposed to the pursuit 
of honor : is it ambition against which 
religion has most roused his zeal 1 A 
third is most easily overcome by his 
bodily appetites : is it his grand effort, 
as instructed by Christianity, to cruci- 
fy " the flesh, with the affections and 
lusts ]" We can take no lesser proof 
of sincerity: the fire must be made 
with the books of our own particular 
art, otherwise we may burn library up- 
on library, and yet furnish no evidence 
of conversion. 

And in this respect, even had we 
no other to allege, the conduct of the 
Ephesians reads a great lesson to the 
men of every age. They publicly show- 
ed that they hated and abjured the sin 
which they were publicly known tb 
have most loved and practised. It was 
the vehement protest of the covetous 
man against covetousness ; of the li- 
centious against licentiousness ; of the 
ambitious agaii\st ambition. It was not 
the protest of the covetous against li- 
centiousness; nor of the licentious 
against ambition. There is ordinarily 
little difficulty in gaining such 'a pro- 
test as that. But it was the protest of 
the awakened sinner against his own 
chosen form of sin ; and thousands are 
ready to protest against all but their 
own, to give up any other, on the sin- 
gle condition of keeping what they 
love best. Therefore, judge ye youif- 
selves, we again say, by your likeness 
to the Ephesians. Ye have tampered, 
in one sense, like theip, with sorcery. 
Ye have gone down to the cave of the 
enchantress, and ye have drunk of that 
cup by which the tempter hopes to 
steal away men's faculties. Ye have 



had your books in which ye have studi- 
ed magic — whether the magic by which 
the metal and the jewel may be made to 
flow into your coffers; or that by which 
ye] may wreath the brow with laurel; 
or that by which ye may fascinate the 
senses, and make life one round of lux- 
urious enjoyment. But ye now think 
that religion has hold, upon you, and 
that ye are no longer what ye were. 
And heartily do we trust that you are 
right in your opinion, and that there is 
no self-deceit. But this we must tell 
you — if ye be, indeed, converted, the 
evidence of the conversion will be in 
the manifested abhorrence, not only 
generally of sin^ but especially of that 
sin in which you roost indulged — oh, 
you will virtually do what was done 
by the Ephesians, who, because they 
had f peculiarly provoked God by the 
practising curious arts, were no soon- 
er led to a true belief in Christ, than 
they "brought their books together, 
and burned them before all men." 

It would, however, be inferring com- 
paratively very little from this action 
of the Ephesians, were we fo regard it 
only as expressing their detestation of 
their favorite sin. We may justly sup- 
pose that they had their safety in view, 
when throwing into the flames the trea- 
tises on magic. They might have pub- 
licly renouiiced the arts which they 
had been accustomed to practise, with- 
out burning the rare volumes which 
had initiated them into their mysteries. 
They might have shut up these vol- 
umes, retaining them as mere litera- 
ry curiosities, though resolving never 
again to refer to them for instruction 
in witchcraft. But there would have 
been a want of christian prudence in 
this ; this would have kept them con- 
tinually exposed to temptation ; and it 
was in their not doing this, that we 
count them greatly worthy of being ad- 
mired and imitated. It is very clear 
that, had they not destroyed their trea- 
tises on magic, there would always 
have been a risk of their returning to 
their study : it was not unlikely that, 
so soon as the first heat of religion had 
passed, they would again have taken 
up the curious books, and read them 
for recreation, if not for instruction. 
We do not necessarily suppose that 
they would have turned to them with 
any design of resuming unlawful prac- 
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tices; but they might have perused 
them as a singular species of literature, 
from which entertainment might he 
drawn, without any surrender of the 
' persuasion that they taught only what 
* was foul and unhallowed. 

Yet any such intention of making any 
use whatever of the books would have 
shown a sort of lurking affection for 
what they contained, and could not, at 
least, have been carried into effect 
without risk of the being seduced back 
into the practice of sorcery. The Ephe- 
sians, therefore, wisely determined to 
put themselves out of the way of temp- 
tation J and this, you observe, they ef- 
fectually did by burning their books 5 
for, in all probability, those books were 
not to be replaced, even had thev wish- 
ed for them again ; there was then no 
printing-press, that mig;hty engine for 
multiplying evil as well as goc^l. Thus 
they cut themselves off, in a very high 
degree, from the possibility of return- 
ing to their divinations and enchant- 
ments : they showed a wholesome dis- 
trust of their own strength and resolu- 
tion, and proved that, with real chris- 
tian prudence, they thought it better 
to shun than to brave moral peril. 

And herein did they become a great 
example to ourselves. We have to re- 
quire of those of you who have broken 
away from the enchantments and fas- 
cinations of the world, that they show 
a like zeal in avoiding the scenes and 
occasions of temptation. It is not chris- 
tian courage, it^is nothing better than 
presumption, when a man unnecessa- 
rily, exposes himself to spiritual dan- 
ger, as though counting himself proof 
against assault, and not again to be 
entangled in things once abandoned. 
When we are brought into temptation, 
by walking the clear path of duty, we 
have the best reason to expect such 
assistance from above as shall enable 
us to hold fast our integrity. But if we 
be not in the clear path of duty when 
we meet the temptation ; if it be through 
our own choice or hardihood that our 
constancy is endangered; there is great 
probability that God will suffer us to 
fall, if only to teach us our feebleness, 
and our need of stronger caution for 
the future. God permitted not the fire 
to singe a hair of the heads of the three 
Jewish youths, who preferred the be- 
ing cast into a furnace to the worship- 



ping an idol ; but had they presump- 
tuously thrown themselves into the 
flames, in place of having been enve- 
loped in them for tbe maintenance of 
truth, do you think that the like mira- 
cle would have been wrought on their 
behalf 1 And similarly with the Ephe- 
sians, it might happen to them, that 
books on magic would fall in their way, 
and that they would be temp*ted to pe-' 
ruse their unhallowed pages. But they 
would have had nothing to do with the 
causing this temptation, and might, 
therefore, expect to be strengthened 
to withstand it. But if, on the other 
hand, they had kept themselves in the 
way of temptation by preserving the 
treatises, they would have had only 
themselves to blame, if, as in all like- 
lihood it would have happened, they 
had been drawn back to the study, and 
perhaps even the practice, of unlaw- 
ful arts. 

Here, therefore, we have again to ply 
the professing christians amongst you 
with the question, have ye burnt your 
books on magic 1 Ye will readily un- 
derstand the precise force of the ques- 
tion, as addressed to yourselves, and 
how it must be modified to meet a dif- 
ference in circumstances. As we be- 
fore said, ye have had nothing to do 
with the arts of the sorcerer, in the 
sense in which those arts were prac- 
tised by the Ephesians. But neverthe- 
less ye have lived in a very atmosphere 
of witchery ; the spell has been woven 
over you and around you ; the gorge- 
ous phantoms, the brilliant shadows, 
with which evil spirits people the world, 
" beguiling unstable souls," these once 
dazzled and allured you, though now 
the illusion is broken, and ye have re- 
solved to walk henceforwards by the 
light of God's word. And what, have 
ye done in regard of sources and occa- 
sions of temptation 1 upon what prin- 
ciple have you acted with respect to 
books, and scenes, andpractices,.which 
experience has identified with the ar- 
tifices of that great deceiver, who once 
had you altogether in his power 1 It 
may be that one of you was half in- 
clined to infidelity : he read sceptical 
books, whose assertions, he could not 
disprove, and whose sophistries he 
could not unravel — he was magician 
enough to conjure up doubts, but want- 
ed the wand of truth wherewith to dis- 
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perse them. Christianity, however, has 
been presented to him with that over- 
coming evidence which it wears, when 
preached with " demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power ;" and he has put 
away all unbelief, and cordially admit- 
ted the Gospel as a message from God. 
But what has he done with the magi- 
cal books, with the treatises which en- 
tangled hun in the maze of infidelity 1 
There is such a thing as preserving, 
yea, as reading a book from a literary 
motive, when it is held in abhorrence 
on every other account. The book may 
be very rare, or very eloquent ; it may 
be valuable for its style, or for infor- 
mation which it contains, though un- 
happily fraught with Deistical princi- 
ples. And the man, on whom the book 
once acted like an initiation into sor- 
cery, forcing him into a region of wild 
cloud and shadow, will, perhaps, when 
he has shaken off scepticism, study the 
book afresh, because relishing its beau- 
ty of diction, or wishing to show him- 
self proof against its falsehoods. Ah ! 
he had better have imitated the Ephe- 
sians : he is fearfully and unnecessari- 
ly endangering his faith : he should ra- 
ther have burnt the book on magic ; he 
should have 4one, we mean, his best 
to put, or to keep, the dangerous vol- 
ume out of reach. 

It may be that another of you has 
lived much in vice, submitting himself 
to the tyranny of his passions, and 
walking within the circles of what is 
falsely called pleasure. And in this his 
sensual career he has, perhaps, been 
often excited to fresh indulgence by 
the licentious writings of poets, men 
who have prostituted all the graces of 
song to the service of impurity. It is 
one of the foulest and most melancho- 
ly of facts, that writers of extraordi- 
nary genius, not to be surpassed in the 
play of imagination and the power of 
language, have desecrated their talents 
to the adorning debauchery, to the 
throwing a grace and a beauty over 
the abominations of vice.' And it must 
be a fatal and a standing reproach on 
our literature, that it contains volumes 
which are almost unrivalled in the mere 
article of composition, rich in the 
splendor of diction, the brilliancy of 
metaphor, and the pathos of descrip- 
tion, but which put all modesty to the 
blush, and but few fragments of which 



can we venture to place in the hands 
of our children. These deserve to be 
called the treatises on magic, when it 
is the wand of pleasure which evil 
spirits wave. It is beyond calculation ^ 
what an amount of viciousness is fos- 
tered in a land, through the circulation 
of loose, but beautiful, poetry. We 
speak not of publications which can 
be only sold in secret, and the venders 
of which have oply to become kn6wn 
to be punished bylaw. We speak of 
those to which no such open stigma 
is attached, but which are, neverthe- 
less, as instrumental to the fanning base 
passions, and encouri|£fing licentious- 
ness, as the more indecent and scanda- 
lous, which draw upon themselves ju- 
dicial condenination. There is many a 
young person who would shrink from 
gross writings with a sort of instinct- 
ive abhorrence, but who is not proof 
against the seductions of voluptuous 
poetry, and to whom, therefore, the 
elegant author, who can clothe immo- 
rality in a fascinating dress, will serve 
as a sort of High Priest of vice, though 
he might have been disgusted by any 
of its less polished ministers. 

But our question now is, what, does 
the sensualist do with the magical 
books, when convinced, by the urgen* 
cy of Christianity, of the duty of liv- 
ing *' soberly, righteously, and godly 
in the world V Is there not much, even 
amongst those who profess an utter 
abhorrence of licentiousness, of retain- 
ing, and reading, for the sake of their 
exquisite poetry, works confessedly im- 
moral in their tendency 1 Are not the 
graces of composition accepted in apo- 
logy for the deficiencies in principle ? 
Does not many a man tolerate, yea, 
even enjoy, books which, in a religious 
point of view, he utterly repudiates, 
because they contain passages of un- 
exampled sublimity, or flash through- 
out with the coruscations of genitisl 
We have only to say upon this, that 
the Ephesians acted more nobly, and 
more wisely. The man, who has once 
been the slave of his passions, and who 
has found those passions excited by 
voluptuous writings, ought never again 
to open the volumes, as though he 
might now gather the beauties of poe- 
sy without imbibing the sentiments of 
impurity : the volumes ought to be to 
him, as if the only copies had been 
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consumed in the flames — the Ephe- 
sians should be his pattern, who not 
merely abjured what they had learnt 
to be wrong, but did their utmost to 
keep themselves out of reach, for the 
future, of the temptations by which they 
had been overcome. 

And, without confining ourselves to 
the precise case of books, what is your 
course generally in regard of occasions 
of sin, of places and occupations which 
you have found detrimental to religion] 
Do you make a point of shunning what 
you have discovered to be injurious]' 
or do you venti^re on a repetition, in 
the confidence of being too strong to be 
again injured] The associates who en- 
couraged you in sin, whilst careless of 
the soul — have you given them up, now 
that you are anxious for the soul ] or 
ilo you act on. the supposition, that 
there is no further fear of your being 
carried away by the force of compani- 
onship 1 You found that worldly amuse- 
ments — the theatre, with its licentious 
accompaniments; the masquerade and 
the dance, with their frivolity at least, 
if not their sinfulness ; the card-table, 
with its triaf^f temper, even where it 
did not excite the spirit of gambling — 
you found that these warred against 
the soul, whilst you were yet uncon- 
verted ; but what have you done as a 
proof and result of conversion ] Have 
you striven, to the best of your power, 
to place barriers between yourselves 
and these amusements] or are you still 
partaking of them, otily in less mea- 
sure, and with a diminished affection ] 

Or, once more, if it were for wealth 
that you had dealings with the sorcer- 
er, dedicating every moment and ener- 
gy to the arts by which gold may be 
multiplied, how have you acted since 
the grace of God, as you think, brought 
you to love and seek everlasting trea- 
sures ] Have you put from you what 
was too engrossing in occupation ] or 
are you still as engaged as ever in the 
witchcraft of money-making ] 

You can hardly fail to understand 
the drift of these questions. The thing 
which we wish impressed upon you 
is, that,' whatever may have been your 
dominant passion before conversion, 
your great effort, in proof of conver- 
sion, should be the cutting yourselves 
ofT from temptations to the gratifying 
that passion. We care not what en- 



chantment you most practised, or by 
what you were most beguiled; your 
endeavor should be, to keep yourselves 
as much as possible out of the sphere 
of that enchantment 5 not exposing 
yourselves to its influence, as though 
its power were gone, but placing your- 
selves beyond its reach, as though your 
weakness remained. And if ever we 
see a :man, who has been delivered 
from the meshes of infidelity, still fond 
of studying sceptical writings 5 or ano- 
ther, who has been won from licentious- 
ness, adventuring into the haunts of 
dissipation ; or a third, whose idol was 
gold, taking no pains to withdraw from 
the atmosphere of covetousness; or a 
fourth, whom evil companions had se- 
duced, braving the charm of old asso- 
ciation — oh, we cannot but greatly fear 
for such a man, that his contempt of 
danger will make him its victim ; that^ 
by not detaching himself at once from 
occasions and scenes of temptation, he 
has but insured relapses and backslid- 
ings: we can but desire that be had 
taken the Ephesians as his model, who 
no sooner renounced magic, than, as 
though fearful of being again entangled 
in its study, and distrusting themselves 
whilst they had access to its rules, 
"brought .their books together, and 
burned them before all men." 

But there is yet another point of 
view under which we may survey the 
conduct of the Ephesians, and find in 
it a test of the genuineness of conver- 
sion. We have spoben of the burning 
of the magical books as proving de- 
testation of a favorite sin, and earnest- 
ness in avoiding the being again tempt- 
ed to its commission. But we may al- 
low that other ways might have been 
found in which to express abhorrence 
of sorcery; and that, perhaps, some 
of the Ephesians might have retained 
the books in their possession, with- 
out much risk of resuming the unlaw- 
ful studies. Yet if equal detestation 
might have been otherwise shown, and 
if no personal risk whatsoever had been 
run, we should still have to applaud, 
and point out for imitation, that action 
of the Ephesians which stands record- 
ed in our text. So long as the books 
were preserved, there was of course 
no security against their falling into 
the hands of unstable persons, wh6 
would be tempted by them to the en- 
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gaging in the trade of the magician. 
But by actually destroying the books, 
the most effectual means were taken 
to prevent the spread of jthe study of 
sorcery; for, as we have already re- 
marked, there was then no printing- 
press to multiply indefinitely the co- 
pies of a work. The book^ must have 
been manuscripts, produced with great 
care, and procured at large cost. In 
our own day, indeed, very little would 
in most cases be gained by the burn- 
ing our copy of jyi improper book. 
We should not thereby necessarily do 
much, if any thing, towards preventing 
the work from finding its way into the 
possession of others. But it was very 
diflferent, as you must all perceive, be- 
fore the invention of printing ; and it 
is highly probable that the Christian 
converts could have done nothing more 
instrumental to the suppression of ma- 
gic in Ephesus, than the consigning to 
the flames the books on curious arts 
which they respectively owned. It was 
going far towards destroying the gram- 
mars and dictionaries of the cabalistic 
language, and thus leaving those, who 
might wish to learn* witchcraft, de- 
prived of the common means of ascer- 
taining its elements. And we suppose, 
accordingly, that the Ephesians were 
greatly actuated by this motive : it 
was not enough for them, either that 
they had themselves abjured magic, or 
were not themselves likely to be again 
injured by the books : they had respect 
to the welfare of. others 5 and feeling 
that this welfare might be endangered 
by the magical volumes, they threw 
without reserve those volumes into the 
flames, though their price, when count- 
ed, was found to be " fifty^ thousand 
pieces of silver." 

And here we have again to declare 
the Ephesians an example, and to ply 
you with the question. Have you, from 
the like motive, burnt your books on 
magic 1 There is no better test of the 
genuineness of conversion, than ear- 
nestness in seeking the conversion of 
others. It cannot be that a man has 
been brought to a sense of his sinful- 
ness, of the danger to which as a sin- 
ner he is exposed, and of the provision 
made by Christ for his deliverance, 
and yet is indifferent to the condition 
of those who live " without hope, and 
without God in the world." Therfe is 



the widest possible separation between 
vital Christianity and whatsoever has 
alliance with selfishness : vital Christi- 
anity is a generous, expansive thing : 
the man of the world may be willing 
to keep earthly riches to himself; the 
man of God must be anxious to com- 
municate heavenly to others. In spiri- 
tual things, anxiety does not terniinate 
with the securing our own safety : it is 
rapidly transferred to others ; and when 
humbly confident of being " begotten 
again to a lively hope," we shall be 
painfully solicitous to make those 
around us fellow-heirs of the promise. 
One of the strongest feelings in the 
converted man, is that the great things 
done for him by God bind him to at- 
tempt great things in return: as he 
looks upon those who still sit ^* in dark- 
ness and' the shadow of death," the 
light, with which he has been visited, 
will seem to him given on purpose to 
be diffused. 

The Ephesians, as we think, quite 
satisfied this test of conversion when 
they burnt their magical books. It was 
the action by which^ as we have sho\i^ 
you, more was done than could .per- 
haps have else been achieved, towards 
preventing others from * engaging in 
practices which themselves had found 
most pernicious. So that the fiames, in 
which they consumed their treatises on 
witchcraft, were the best tokens of the 
ardency of their love for th^ souls of 
their fellow-men. Have you given any 
thing of a like token 1 Where are your 
books upon magic 1 What have you 
done towards keeping others from the 
sins to whose commission you were 
yourselves most addicted] For what 
has been most injurious to yourselves, 
you will naturally feel likely to be most 
injurious to others, and it will there- 
fore be that against which you will 
most strive to put others on their 
guard. The man, once tinctured with 
infidelity, will be zealous in suppress- 
ing sceptical writings, and diffusing 
their refutation. The man who has liv- 
ed in licentiousness, will be so earnest 
in nothing as in discountenancing vice 
and promoting morality. The rnan who 
was injured by bad company, will do 
all in his power to keep the unwary 
from evil associations. The man who 
has experienced the hurtfulness of pub- 
lic amusements, will be urgent against; 
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places and diversions which he found 
full of peril. The man who was likely 
to have been ruined through covetous- 
ness, will warn others, above all things, 
against the love of money. And in these 
or similar cases, the thing done is pre- 
cisely what was done by the Ephesians : 
the books on magic are burnt, with the 
distinct view of keeping others from 
practising magic : individuals do their 
best to put down or obstruct that partic- 
ular form of evil which proved most en- 
tangling and detrimental to themselves. 
Let those of you who think them- 
selves converted, try by this test the 
genuineness of their conversion. Each 
must well know the sin to which he 
was most inclined, and by which his 
salvation was most endangered ^ is he, 
then, all anxiety to keep others from 
that sin, and to remove from them 
temptations to its commission? The 
converted man is not only desirous to 
prevent sin in general ; he is specially 
desirous to prevent that sin which was 
once his besetting sin ; to guard men 
against it, and to cut off* its occasions. 
This is what we call burning the books 
on magic — the acting with the set de- 
sign of withholding others from what 
has been peculiarly hurtful to ourselves. 
And if the man who was injured by 
sceptical writings manifest no special 
zeal against infidelity ; or if he, who 
was in bondage to the lusts of the flesh, 
be not foremost in opposing licentious- 
ness; or if another, who had almost 
shipwrecked himself for eternity in the 
theatre, or at the gaming-table, be not 
energetic in withdrawing others from 
haunts of dissipation ; or generally, if 
an individual, who was all but lost 
through Jiving in a certain sin, take no 
earnest measures for preventing those 
around him from committing that sb ; 
oh, we are bound to fear for such a 
man, that he does but deceive himself, 
when thinking that he has undergone 
a great moral change; and we must 
urge upon him the comparing himself 
with the Ephesians of old, who were 
no sooner brought to faith in the Sa- 
vior than, animated with desire to sup- 
press the arts which had endangered 
their souls, they collected their books, 
and threw them into the flames, though, 
when the price of them was counted, 
'^ they found it fifty thousand pieces of 
silver." 



Our concluding remarks on the burn- 
ing the treatises on sorcery, will be of 
a somewhat different texture from the 
foregoing. The epistle which St. Paul 
wrote to the Ephesians about four years 
after this event, is among the most 
beautiful and valuable portions of the 
New Testament.* It is not, as is the 
Epistle to the Romans, or that to the 
Hebrews, a great controversial trea- 
tise ; it is a letter to those who, having 
been well initiated into Christianity, 
and grounded in its fundamental prin- 
ciples, might be conducted to its more 
secret depths, or admitted into ac- 
quaintance with its profounder myste- 
ries. There is', perhaps, no part of the 
writings of St. Paul, in which the ele- 
ments of Christian truth are more as- 
sumed as placed beyond controversy, 
and in which, therefore, the Apostle 
seems to ^ feel more at liberty to des- 
cant on sublime things, and unfold 
glorious wonders. If it be lawful, ia 
speaking of Scripture, to draw such a 
distinction, we should say that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is among the 
most spiritual of the inspired writings, 
throwing open, in an uncommon de- 
gree, the very recesses of the Gospel, 
and presenting such heights of Chris- 
tian doctrine as, after all our soarings, 
still lose themselves in the clouds. 

And it has been justly pointed out, 
as singularly worthy of observation, 
that it y^as to men who had burnt their 
books on curious arts that an epistle 
was indited, so replete with what is 
most wonderful, most beautiful, most 
profound, in Christianity. If you will 
allow us the expression, it was like 
repaying them in kind. The Ephesians 
had abandoned the mysteries of sorce- 
ry and astrology: at the bidding of the 
Apostle they had renounced unhallow- 
ed modes of prying into the secrets of 
the invisible world ; and they were re- 
compensed by being led to the inner- 
most shrines of truth, and permitted 
to behold glories which were veiled 
from common gaze. They gave up the 
astrology, which is busied with stars 
that shall be quenched, and lo, "the 
Sun of righteousness" rose on them 
with extraordinary effulgence ; they 
renounced the magic which would con- 
jure up strange forms, and a rod, like 
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that of Moses, was stretched forth, peo- 
pling the whole universe with images 
of splendor; they abjured the necro- 
mancy, which sought to extort from 
the dead revelations of the future, and 
the very grave became luminous, and 
its ashes glowed for them with immor- 
tality. 

Learn ye from this, that ye cannot 
give up any thing for God, and be los- 
ers by the surrender. The loss is al- 
ways far more than made up, and, per- 
haps, often by the communication of 
something which resembles, whilst it 
immeasurably excels, what you part 



with. Never stay, then, to compute 
the cost : the Ephesians do not seem 
to have commuted it before they burnt 
their books, though they computed it 
after — and then, not in regret, but on- 
ly to display the triumph of the Gos- 
pel. Let the cost be fifty thousand 
pieces of silver :" hesitate not to make 
the sacrifice for God, and you shall 
find yourselves a hundred-fold recom- 
pensed : like the Ephesians, if you for- 
sake magic, because God hath forbid- 
den it, ye shall be initiated into mys- 
teries which the Holy Spirit alone caa 
reveal. 
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''And when they had aung an hymn they went out into the Mount of Olires." — Matthew, ^ : 3(L 



These words refer, as you are proba- 
bly all aware, to the conclusion of our 
Lord's last supper with his disciples, 
when, having instituted a sacrament 
which twas to take the place of the 
Passover, he went forth to meet the 
sufferings through which the world 
should be redeemed. The evangelist 
St. John does not give any account of 
the institution of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, but he records sundry 
most important discourses which Christ 
delivered at this time to his afflicted dis- 
ciples. It is probable that a portion of 
these discourses was uttered immedi- 
ately after the institution of the Sacra> 
ment, and before our Lord quitted the 
chamber in which he had supped with 
his followers. The remainder are ge- 
nerally thought to have been delivered 
on the Mount of Olives, to which Christ 
first went, as is stated in our text, and 
from which) as the night advanced. 



he retired with Peter, and James, and 
John, to Gethsemane, that he might on- 
d.ergo mysterious agony, and meet in 
dread conflict the powers of darkness. 
But, to whatever times and places we 
may affix the several discourses pre- 
served by St. John, there is every rea- 
son to think that our text relates the 
last thing which occurred in the room 
where the supper had been eaten 5 that, 
so soon as the hymn, or psalm, had been 
sung, our Lord left the room, that he 
might give himself to the enemies who 
thirsted for his blood. Opportunity may 
have been afterwards found of fortify- 
ing still further the minds of the disci- 
ples; but we are to consider that the 
singing of the hymn was the last thing 
done at Christ's last supper, and that, 
this having been done, the blessed Re- 
deemer, as one who knew that his hour 
was come, forthwith departed to suffer 
and to die. 
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And what was the hymn, or psalm, 
chanted at so fearful and melancholy 
a moment 1 There is no reason to think 
that our Lord swerved from the custom 
of the Jews; he had commemorated 
the Passover as it was then wont to be 
commemorated by his countrymen ; 
and we may justly, therefore, conclude 
that he sung what they were used to 
sing in finishing the solemn celebra- 
tion. When the Passover was institu- 
ted, on the eventful night of the de- 
struction of the first-born of the Egyp- 
tians, various forms and practices were 
enjoined, as you find related in the 
twelfth chapter of the Book of Exo- 
dus. But in after-times, especially in 
those of our Savior, when traditions 
had come to their height, numerous 
circumstances were added to the cele- 
bration, so that the original rites form- 
ed but a small part of what were prac- 
tised by the Jews.* And learned men 
have well observed that the New Tes- 
tament, in several places, refers to 
certain of these additional circumstan- 
ces, leaving us to infer that Christ 
commemorated the Passover as it 
was then ordinarily commemorated, 
without rejecting such customs as 
could not distinctly plead the autho- 
rity of the law. Thus, for example, at 
the first Passover in Egypt, the strict 
injunction had been, that they should 
eat it ''with their loins girded, their 
shoes on their feet, their staves in 
their hands, and in haste. The posture 
enjoined and practised corresponded 
accurately with their condition, that of 
men about to be thrust forth from the 
country, and to enter on a toilsome 
and difficult march. But afterwards 
the Jews altered the posture, that it 
might answer better to their altered 
circumstances. At their common meals 
the Jews either sat, as we do, with 
their bodies erect, or reclined on 
couches, with the left elbow on the 
table. But on the Passover night they 
considered themselves obliged to use 
the recumbent position, because it 
marked, as they thought, their free- 
dom and composure. Now it is evi- 
dent, that in this our Lord conformed 
to the custom of the Jews : the belov- 
ed disciple, John, leant on his bosom 
during the repast, from which we infer. 



^ See Ligphtfoot on the celebration of the Passover. 



at once, that Christ and his Apostles 
reclined in the eating the Passover.- 

To give another instance. The eat- 
ing of unleavened bread at this time 
was enjoined by a special and express 
command, which you find in the Book 
of Exodus ; but nothing is there said 
as to the use of wine at the Passover. 
Subsequently, hoXvever, the drinking 
wine at the Passover came to be con- 
sidered as indispensable as the eating 
the unleavened bread. We .find it ^x- 
pressly stated by the Rabbinical wri- 
ters, that '^ the poorest man in Israel 
was bound to drink ofiT four cups of 
wine this night, yea, though he lived 
of thp alms-basket." Now it is very 
clear that our Lord and his disciples 
made use of wine at the Passover : nay, 
Christ may be said to have given a di- 
rect sanction to what might have been 
regarded as the innovation of tradition ; 
for he took the cup which men had 
introduced into the paschal supper, and 
consecrated it in perpetual memorial 
of his own precious blood. In like man- 
ner, with regard to the singing of a 
psalm or hymn — there is nothing said 
in the Book of Exodus as to the con- 
cluding the paschal supper with any 
such act, yet the custom was intro- 
duced in process of time, and the Jews 
made n point of singing the hundred 
and thirteenth and the five following 
Psalms, Psalms which are said to have 
been selected, not only because con- 
taining, in the general, high and emi- 
nent memorials of God's goodness and 
deliverance unto Israel, but because 
they record these five great things, 
*' the coming out of Egypt, the divid- 
ing of the sea, the giving of the law, 
the resurrection of the dead, and the 
lot of Messias." These psalms were 
repeated, or chanted, on other occa- 
sions besides that of the Passover — as 
at the feast of Pentecost, and on the 
eight days of the feast of Dedication. 
But at no time was their use more 
strictly observed than on the night of 
the Passover, though they were not 
then all sung at once, but rather dis- 
persed over the service ; only so that, 
when the last cup of wine was filled, 
the concluding psalms were sung i and 
thus the solemnities terminated with 
the chant, " Thou art my God, and I 
will praise thee ; thou art my God, I 
will exalt thee. O give thanks unto 
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the Lord, for he is good, for his mercy 
endareth for ever." As we are express- 
ly told that Christ concluded the Pass- 
over with a psalm or hymn, we cannot 
well doubt, that, having conformed in 
other respects to the existing customs 
of the Jews, he conformed also in 
this ; and that, consequently, the words 
which he sung with his disciples were 
the words then ordinarily used in the 
solemn commemoration of the deliver- 
ance from Egypt. We shall assume 
this through the remainder of our dis- 
course ; so that if, over and above the 
fact of a hymn having been sung, we 
have occasion to refer to the subject- 
matter of the hymn, we shall turn to 
the psalms which constituted what the 
Jews trailed the Hallel, from the repe- 
tition of the word "HaUelujah," and 
seek in them for the expressions which 
were woven into the anthem of our 
Lord and his Apostles. 

There are many truths which pre- 
sent themselves to the mind, when it 
duly ponders the simple statement of 
the text. Our foregoing remarks, bear- 
ing merely on the fact that Christ con- 
formed to the innovations of the Jews, 
will only help us to the making one 
use, though an important one, of the 
passage. We shall find, however, as we 
proceed, that what we may have been 
used to pass by, as the bare announce- 
ment of a fact but little interesting to 
ourselves, is fraught with rich and va- 
ried instruction. Let us then employ 
ourselves, without anticipating any fur- 
ther the lessons to be extracted, in con- 
sidering whether, as with all other 
Scripture, it were not for our admoni- 
tion and instruction in righteousness, 
that the sacred historian, having given 
us the account of the last supper, was 
directed to record of Christ and his 
Apostles, that ^* when they had sung an 
hymn, they went out into the Mount 
of Olives." 

Now the first important truth on 
which we would speak, as enforced or 
illustrated, by the passage under re- 
view, is that to which our introductory 
remarks have all tended, that our bless- 
ed Lord, by conforming to certain cus- 
toms of the Jews in the eating of the 
Passover, gave his sanction to cere- 
monies which may not be able to plead 
a divine institution. We have shown 
you that it was not only in the singing 



of psalms, but in many other particu- 
lars, such as the recumbent posturey 
and the drinking of wine, that the- Jews 
had altered, or added to, the original 
practice, but that our Savior made no 
objection to the alteration or addition. 
He celebrated the Passover just as he 
found it then used to be celebrated, 
submitting, so to speak, to tradition 
and custom. And yet, had there been 
any thing of a captious spirit, there 
might perhaps have been matter for 
doubt or disputation. It might have 
been urged, with some show of justice, 
that the innovations were not necessa- 
rily in keeping with the character of 
the ordinance ; that the recumbent pos- 
ture, for example, and the drinking of 
wine, as betokening, or according with, 
security and gladness, scarcely suited 
the commemoration of events which 
had been marked by hurry, agitation, 
and alarm. And with regard even to 
the singing of psalms — if it had been 
admitted that the occasion was one 
which would well warrant the praising 
God with loud anthems, it might still 
have been asked, Why use these par- 
ticular psalms 1 Have we not the Song 
of Miriam, which, as composed im- 
mediately after the deliverance from 
Egypt, would be far more appropriate 1 
or have we not the song of Moses 1 
and would not the song of the leader, 
through whom the Passover was insti- 
tuted, and the emancipation achieved, 
remind us better of what we owe to 
God, than the words of one who lived 
long after the recorded events, when 
we were settled as a nation, and not 
wanderers in the desert 1 

We think there would have been no 
difficulty in thus making out, so to 
speak, a sort of plausible case against 
the innovations of the Jews in the Pass- 
over service. Had our Lord been a 
leader, disposed to make ceremonies 
the occasion of schism, he might have 
armed himself with very specious ob- 
jections, and have urged that there 
were conscientious grounds for sepa- 
rating from the communion of the na- 
tional church. But it is evident that 
our blessed Savior acknowledged a 
power in the church of decreeing rites 
and ceremonies, and of changing those 
rites and ceremonies "according (as 
our thirty-fourth Article expresses it) 
to the diversities of countries, times, 
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and men^s manners, so that nothing be 
ordained against God's word/' He did 
not require that every ceremony should 
be able to plead a positive command in 
the Bible, nor that it should prove it- 
self modelled after the original prac- 
tice. Had he done this, it is manifest 
that he must have objected to the ce- 
remonies in the celebration of the 
Passover ; for they could not plead a 
divine institution, and were rather at 
variance than in accordance with what 
had been at first appointed or observ- 
ed. But we may justly conclude that 
our Lord proceeded on what (were it 
not for modern cavils) we might call a 
self-evident principle, that rites and 
ceremonies are not in themselves any 
part of the public worship of God ; they 
are nothing but ciroumstances and cus- 
toms to be observed in the conducting 
that worship, afnd may therefore be en- 
acted and altered as shall seem best to 
the church. Had the innovations of the 
Jews interfered, in any measure, with 
the character of the Passover as a re- 
ligious ordinance, had they at all op- 
posed its commemorative office, or 
militated against it as a sacrifice and a 
sacrament, we cannot doubt that Christ 
would have entered his protest, that 
he would never have given the sanc- 
tion of his example to what would have 
been a corruption of the worship of 
God. This, however', is more than can 
justly be affirmed of any mere rite or 
ceremony ; for rites or ceremonies, so 
long as they are not against Scripture, 
must be regarded as indifferent things, 
neither good in themselves nor bad; 
and if they are indifferent, they may 
be omitted, or introduced, or changed, 
without at all affecting the act of di- 
vine worship, and merely in conformi- 
ty, according to diversity of circum- 
stances, with the rule of the Apostle, 
" Let all things be done decently and 
in order." 

Perhaps the Jews, in changing the 
posture in which the Passover was to 
be eaten, went as near to an interfe- 
rence with the ordinance itself as any 
mere rite or ceremony could go ; for 
it might have been urged that a differ- 
ent, if not an untrue, character was 
given to the ordinance, the aspect of 
composed ness and rest having been 
made to take the place of that of haste 
and agitation. But you are to remem- 



ber that the circumstances of the Isra- 
elites were really changed : the Pass- 
over, as to be commemorated in after 
times, found them in a very altered 
position from what theyhaJ occupied 
when the Passover was originally insti- 
tuted ; and the new rites, which they 
introduced, did but correspond to this 
new position ; they interfered neither 
with the slaying nor with the eating of 
the lamb ; they were only so far differ- 
ent from the old as to indicate what 
was matter of fact in regard of the 
Jews, that, as their fathers eat the Pass- 
over in a night of disaster and death, 
themselves were allowed, through the 
mercy of God, to eat of it in security 
and gladness. And it can hardly fail 
to strike you, that, in such an altera- 
tion, when distinctly sanctioned by the 
practice of our Lord, we have a prece- 
dent for changes which the church may 
have introduced into the ceremonials 
of religion. Take, for example, a case 
which bears close resemblance to that 
just considered. When the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper was originally in- 
stituted, the Apostles sat or reclined in 
the receiving it; whereas it is now the 
appointment of the church, that we 
should kneel to receive it. There has 
been, that is, much of the same depar- 
ture from the first practice as in the 
instance of the Passover. And if by the 
act of kneeling we offered any ado- 
ration to the bread and the wine, as 
though we supposed them substantially 
changed into Christ's body and blood, 
it is evident that the alteration in the 
ceremony would be an infringement of 
the Sacrament itself, and that no church 
would have right to substitute the 
kneeling for the sitting. But the kneel- 
ing at the Communion, as we are ex- 
pressly taught by the church, is meant 
only " for a sig^^ification of our humble 
and grateful acknowledgment of the 
benefits of Christ therein given to all 
worthy receivers ;" and the alteration 
may therefore be said to be just such 
as was made by the Jews in respect 
of the Passover — an alteration corre- 
sponding to altered circumstances : 
when the Lord's Supper was institu- 
ted, Christ had not died, and the bene- 
fits of his death, as conveyed through 
the Sacrament, were but partially, if at 
all, understood; but now that Christ 
hath died, and the Spirit been given to 
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explain and apply his finished work, we 
,know that the Lord's Supper is the 
great instituted means for the commu- 
nication to our souls of the results of 
his sacrifice ; and surely, if a reclining 
posture became those who had yet to 
learn what the Sacrament would do for 
them, a kneeling may be more appro- 
priate» when the ofiSce of that holy 
mystery has been more unfolded. 

But without insisting further on par- 
ticular instances, which would only un- 
duly detain us from other and more 
interesting truths, we venture to take 
our Lord's conduct, in regard of the 
ceremonies at the Passover, as estab- 
lishing the authority of the church to 
ordain and alter ceremonies and rites, 
and as strongly condemning those who 
would make mere ceremonies and rites 
the excuses for disunion and schism. 
Our Lord conformed to customs and 
alterations, for which it would have 
been impossible to produce divine war- 
rant, and against which it would not 
have been difficult to advance some 
specious objections. And we argue, 
therefore, that the church is not obli- 
ged to find chapter and verse for every 
ceremony which she is pleased to en- 
join, as though she had no power of 
settling points of discipline or order, 
except so far as she can justify the set- 
tlement by an appeal to inspired au- 
thority. We argue further, from the 
instance before us, that the church hav- 
ing appointed what she judges most for 
the general good, individuals have no 
right to separate and oppose, because 
they do not find the appointment pre- 
cisely congenial with their feelings or 
circumstances. Look at Christ and his 
Apostles^ — they were about to be part- 
ed: Christ was just entering upon 
scenes immeasurably more tremendous 
than had ever been passed through by 
any of our race ; the Apostles were full 
of apprehensions and grief, for their 
Lord had announced his departure, and 
the announcement had distracted their 
minds. What an unseasonable moment 
for singing joyous hymns ! How natu- 
ral to have said, " This part of the ap- 
pointed service is not suited to us now ; 
and, forasmuch as it certainly is not of 
divine institution, we may surely dis- 
pense with it, when our hearts are so 
heavy and sad." But no ! it was the 
ordinance of the church: the church 



had full authority to appoint such an 
ordinance ; and Christ and his Apostles 
would give their testimony to the duty 
of conformity to all lawful ordinances, 
whether in unison or not with individu- 
al feelings. And on this account, as we 
may venture to believe — or, if not for 
this purpose, assuredly with this result 
—though they were stricken in spirit, 
disquieted, yea, sorely distressed, they 
would not depart from the chamber till 
they had done all which was enjoined 
by the church, and thus shown that 
they acknowledged her authority; it 
was not until " they had sung an hymn," 
that " they went out into the Mount of 
Olives." 

But now let us take another view of 
this fact. We have just considered the 
singing of an hymn "as inappropriate to 
the circumstances of Christ and his 
Apostles ; and no doubt there was an 
apparent unsuitableness which might 
have been pleaded by those who sought 
an excuse for disobedience to ecclesi- 
astical rule. Solomon has said, ^^As 
he that taketh away a garment in cold 
weather, and as vinegar upon nitre, so 
is he that singeth songs to a heavy- 
heart." And thus the wise man may 
be considered as having delivered his 
testimony against the fitness of music 
and minstrelsy, when there is a weight 
at the heart, and the spirits are op- 
pressed. But *^ a greater than Solomon 
is here 5" and we may perhaps say that 
it was with the singing of an hymn that 
Christ prepared himself for his un- 
known agony. Setting aside all con- 
siderations drawn from the ordinances 
of the Church, is it at all strange that 
our blessed Lord and his disciples 
should have sung joyous hymns at a 
moment so full of darkness and dread 1 
For joyous hymns they were in which 
they joined : music has its melancholy 
strains as well as its gladdening — the 
dirge for the funeral as well as the 
song for the marriage or the banquet ; 
and Christ and his Apostles might have 
thrown the sadness of their spirits intd 
the slow, measured cadences of some 
solemn lament. But, as we have just 
said, they were joyous hymns in which 
theyjoined. Look at the Jewish Hallel, 
and you find it abounding in expressions 
of confidence and praise: " The Lord is 
my strength and song, and is become 
my salvation. The voice of rejoicing 
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and salvation is in the tabernacles of 
the righteous : the right hand of the 
Lord doeth valiantly. The right hand 
of the Lord is exalted ; the right hand 
of the Lord doeth valiantly. I shall 
not die, but live, and declare the works 
of the Lord." 

And was it, think you, a strange pre- 
paration for the .Mount of Olives and 
the Garden of Gethsemane, thus to 
commemorate the mercies, and chant 
the praises of the Most High Godl 
Nay, it is recorded of Luther that, on 
receiving any discouraging news, he 
was wont to say, " Come, let us sing 
the forty-sixth Psalm,"— that Psalm 
which commences with the words, 
^^God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble ; therefore 
will not we fear, though the earth be 
removed, and though the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea." And 
it were well for us, my brethren, if in 
seasons of trouble we betook ourselves 
to praise, and not only to prayer. If 
we find ourselves in circumstances of 
difficulty, if dangers surround us, and 
duties seem too great for our strength, 
we almost naturally cry unto God, and 
entreat of him assistance and guar- 
dianship. And indeed we do right : 
God has made our receiving condi- 
tional on our asking ; and we can never 
be too diligent in supplicating at his 
hands the supply of our many necessi- 
ties. But ought we to confine our- 
selves to prayer, as though praise were 
out of place when mercies are needed, 
and only became us when they have 
just been received! Not so: praise 
is the best auxiliary to prayer ; and he 
who most bears in mind what has been 
done for him by God, will be most em- 
boldened to supplicate fresh gifts from 
above. We should recount God's mer- 
cies, we should call upon our souls, 
and all that is within us, to laud and 
magnify his name, when summoned to 
face new trials, and encounter fresh 
dangers. Would it sound to you 
strange, if on approaching the cham-. 
ber where, as you knew, the father of 
a family had just breathed his last, 
you heard voices mingling, not in a 
melancholy chant, but rather in one 
of lofty commemoration, such as might 
be taken' from the Jewish Hallel, " The 
Lord hath been mindful of us ; he will 
bless us ; he will bless the bouse of Is- 



rael, he will bless (he house of Aaron 1 
The Lord is on my side, I will not fear : 
what can man do unto mef Would 
you be disposed to say that the widow 
and the orphans, whose voices you re- 
cognized in the thankful anthem, were 
strangely employed 1 and that the ut- 
terances over the dead would have 
more fittingly been those of earnest 
petition unto God, of deep-drawn en- 
treaty for the light of his countenance 
and the strength of his Spirit 1 Nay, the 
widow and her orphans, if not actually 
praying the most effectual of prayers, 
would be thereby most effectually pre- 
paring themselves for praying unto 
God : if, now that their chief earthly 
stay is removed, they have to enter on 
a dark and dangerous path, they can- 
not do better than thus call to mind 
what the Almighty has proved himself 
to others and themselves ; the anthem 
is the best prelude to the supplication ; 
and their first step toward the Mount 
of Olives will be all the firmer, if, be- 
fore they cry, '' Hold thou up our go- 
ings in thy paths," they join in the 
song, ** His merciful kindness is great 
towards us, and the truth of the Lord 
cindureth for ever; praise ye the Lord." 
We wish you to draw this lesson 
from the last action of Christ and his 
Apostles, before they went forth to 
extraordinary trial. We wish you to 
observe, and understand, that so far 
from being unsuited to circumstances 
of perplexity and danger, the song of 
praise should at least mingle with the 
cry of prayer, and that, if you would 
arm yourselves for trouble and for duty, 
you should recount the marvellous acts 
of the Lord, as well as supplicate the 
communications of his grace. Thifr is 
too much overlooked and neglected by 
Christians. They are more familiar 
with the earnest petition than with the 
grateful anthem. Like the captives in 
Babylon, they hang their harps upon 
the willows, when they find themselves 
in a strange land; whereas, if they 
would sing " one of the songs of Zion," 
it would not only remind them of home, 
but encourage them to ask assistance 
and expect deliverance. Make trial of 
this method, ye who have a dark path 
before you, and who shrink from en- 
tering into the cloud. You have of- 
fered prayer — have you also offered 
praise 1 you have commended your- 
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selves to God for the future — have you 
also commemorated his care of you 
through the past] Say not, "How 
can I sing the Lord's song in a strange 
landl" With this burden upon me, 
and this prospect before me, it is too 
much to expect me to do more than 
pray : who can sing songs with a hea- 
vy heart 1" This is the very feeling 
against which we would warn you. 
There is no Christian with so great 
cause of sorrow, as to be without a 
greater of thankfulness. And the 
chords of the soul will never give 
forth so fervent a prayer, as wh^n 
the Christian has been endeavoring to 
string them to the chorus of praise. 
Look at Christ and his Apostles. You 
will not say that your circumstances 
can be more distressing than theirs; 
that there is more, in the peculiarities 
of the trial, to excuse you from sing- 
ing " the Lord's song." Yet before 
they departed — the Redeemer to his 
terrible agony, the disciples to the 
dreaded separation — the last thing 
which they did was to join in the 
chanting of thankful psalms: it was 
not until "they bad sung an hymn," 
but then it was, that "^ they went out 
into the Mount of Olives." 

But we have yet to observe, that, so 
far as praise is a great auxiliary to 
prayer, and therefore well adapted to 
circumstances of perplexity and dan- 
ger, the repetition of thankful psalms 
might seem sufficient ; whereas, with 
Christ and his Apostles, there was the 
singing of such psalms. We think 
that this fact ought not to be let pass 
without a more special comment. 

We are too apt to regard music as a 
human art, or invention, just because 
men make certain musical instruments, 
and compose certain musical pieces. 
And hence there are Christians who 
would banish music from the public 
worship of God, as though unsuited 
to, or unworthy of, so high and illus- 
trious an employment. But it is for- 
gotten, as has been observed by a 
well-known writer,* that the princi- 
ples of harmony are in the elements of 
nature, that, "the element of air was as 
certainly ordained to give us harmoni- 
ous sounds in due measure, as to give 
respiration to the lungs." God has 
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given us " music in the air, as be hath 
given us wine in the grape ;" leaving 
it to man to draw forth the rich melo- 
dy, as well as to extract the inspiriting 
juice, but designing that both should 
be employed to his glory, and used in 
his service. Wine was eminently con- 
secrated for religion, when chosen as 
the sacramental representation of the 
precious blood of the Redeemer ; and 
a holy distinction ought never to be 
denied to music, whilst the Psalmist^ 
speaking undoubtedly by the Spirit 
of God, exclaims, "Praise him with 
stringed instruments and organs ; praise 
him upon the loud cymbals ; praise him 
upon the high-sounding cymbals." 

It is not, however, instrumental mu- 
sic which is mentioned in the text. 
" They sang an hymn." There is an- 
other remarkable instance recorded in 
the New Testament of God's praises 
having been sung at a strange time, 
and in a strange place. Paul and Silas, 
thrust into the inner prison at Philippi, 
and with their feet made fast in the 
stocks, had recourse to singing, as 
though their condition had been pros- 
perous, and their spirits elated. ** And 
at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and 
sang praises unto God, and the prison- 
ers heard them." They were not con- 
tent with reminding each the other of 
the goodness of God, with speaking 
of his greatness and loving-kindness : 
"they sang praises unto God j" and 
that, too, with so loud a voice, that the 
other prisoners heard them, though con- 
fined in the remotest parts of the dun- 
geon. In like manner, Christ and bis 
Apostles " sang an hymn :" they were 
not satisfied with repeating an hymn ; 
and we may certainly gather from this, 
that God's praises ought to be sung 
rather than spoken, that singing is the 
more appropriate vehicle, even when 
circumstances may be such as to make 
music seem almost out of place. 

It may, we think, fairly be said that 
the power of singing has not been 
sufficiently considered as one of the 
Creator's gifts to his creatures, and, 
therefore, intended to be used to his 
glory. We recognize this fact in re- 
gard of the power of speech : we ac- 
knowledge that God must have en- 
dowed man with the faculty of uttering 
articulate sounds, and have clothed 
his tongue with language 5 and we con- 
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fess that tthis very fact renders us re- 
sponsible, in a high sense, for out words, 
and destroys all surprise that words are 
to be made a criterion at the last. A 
noble gift is abused, whensoever an idle 
word is spoken : why then should we 
marvel at the assertion of our Lord, "I 
say unto you, that every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give ac- 
count thereof in the day of judgment 1" 
'* For by thy words thou shalt be justi- 
fied, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned." 

But, to quote again from the writer 
already referred to,* "the faculty, by 
which the voice forms musical sounds, 
is as wonderful as the flexure of the 
orgtms of speech in the articulation of 
words." Considered as the result of cer- 
tain mechanical arrangements, singing 
is perhaps even more marvellous than 
speaking, or gives a stronger witness 
to the skill and the power of the Crea- 
tor. This is not the place for bringing 
proof of such assertion ; but they who 
have considered the human throat as a 
musical instrument, and have examined, 
on this supposition, its structure and 
capacity, declare that it presents " such 
a refinement on mechanism as exceeds 
all description." And we are not to 
doubt that God gave this faculty to 
man, that he might employ it on his 
praises. The Psalmist having said, 
*' Awake, psaltery and harp," exclaims, 
" I myself will awake early:" it did not 
content him, that instruments of music 
should start from their silence, and give 
forth the slumbering harmony 5 he re- 
garded himself as an instrument more 
curious, and more costly, than any 
framed by a human artificer 5 and, 
therefore, would he too awake and 
swell with his voice the tide of melody. 

But singing, Jike music in general, 
has been too much given up by the 
Church to the world ; it has not been 
sufficiently considered, and cultivated, 
as designed for religious ends, and help- 
ful to religious feelings. And hence, 
for the most part, our psalmody is dis- 
creditable to our congregations ; it is 
either given over to a few hired sing- 
ers, as though we were to praise God 
by deputy ; or is left with the children 
of the national schools, as though, in 
growing older, we had less cause for 
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thankfulness. Let me say that the ef- 
forts which are now being systemati-\ 
cally made throughout the country to 
teach our population to sing, should be 
regarded with great interest and plea- 
sure by the christian. Such efforts have 
a more immediate bearing than is, per- 
haps, commonly thought, on the na- 
tional piety. I do not merely mean 
that there is a humanizing power in 
music, and that the poor, taught to 
sing, are likely to be less wild, and less 
prone to disorder, and therefore more 
accessible to the ministrations of reli- 
gion. Not, indeed, that I would make 
no account of this, for I thoroughly be- 
lieve that, in improving the tastes of a 
people, you are doing much for their 
moral advancement. I like to see our 
cottagers encouraged to train the rose 
and the honeysuckle round their doors, 
and our weavers, as is often the fact, 
dividing their attention between their 
looms and their carnations; for the 
man who can take care of a flower, 
and who is all alive to its beauty, is far 
less likely than another, who has no 
delight in such recreations, to give 
himself up to gross lusts and habits. 
But, independently on this, if singing 
were generally taught, the psalmody in 
our churches could not fail to be gen- 
erally improved. And I am quite sure 
that this could not take place without, 
by the blessing of God, a great spiri- 
tual benefit. When many voices join 
heartily in prayer, it is hardly possi- 
ble to remain undevout ; when many 
voices join heartily in praise, it is hard- 
ly possible to remain indifferent. Eve- 
ry one feels this. In a congregation, 
where the responses are generally left 
to the clerk and the children, how dif- 
ficult is it to pray ! whereas, if the ma- 
jority join, one is drawn in almost un- 
consciously, and cannot keep back his 
cordial amen. Thus, also, in a congre- 
gation where few attempt to sing, how 
difficult it is to magnify the Lord ! but 
who can resist the rush of many voices 1 
whose bosom does not swell, as old and 
young, rich and poor, mingle their notes 
of adoration and thankfulness 1 

You may tell me that there is not 
necessarily any religion in all this emo- 
tion. I know that; and I would not 
have you mistake emotion for religion. 
But we are creatures so constituted as 
to be acted on through our senses and 
59 
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feelings ; and whilst emotion is not re- 
ligion, it will often be a great step to- 
wards it. The man who has imbibed, 
80 to speak, the spirit of prayer and of 
praise from the surrounding assembly, 
is far more likely to give an attentive 
ear to the preached word, and to re- 
ceive from it a lasting impression, than 
another whose natural coldness has 
been increased by that of the mass in 
which he found himself placed. In 
teaching, therefore, a people to sing 
with the voice " the songs of Zion," we 
cannot but believe that, God helping, 
much is done towards teaching them 
to sing with the understanding and the 
heart. A faculty is developed, which 
God designed for his glory, but which 
has, comparatively, been allowed to 
remain almost useless. Yes, a faculty 
which God designed for his glory; and, 
if so designed, it cannot lie idle with- 
out injury, nor be rightly exercised 
without advantage. And I seem to learn, 
from our text, that it is not enough 
that we praise God with speech. Christ 
and his Apostles ^^ sang an hymn," ere 
"they went jut into the Mount of 
Olives." What had music, cheerful and 
animated music, to do with so sad and 
solemn an occasion 1 Nay, there is mu- 
sic in heaven : they who stand on the 



" sea of glass mingled with fire," have 
"the harps of God" in their hands: 
" they sing the song of Moses, the ser- 
vant of God, and the song of the Lamb :" 
why then should music ever be out of 
place with those whose afiections are 
above 1 

It would not be out of place in the 
chamber of the dying believer. He has 
just received, through the holy myste- 
ry of the Eucharist, the body and the 
blood of his blessed Redeemer. And 
now his own failing voice, and the 
voices of relatives and friends, join in 
chanting words which the church di- 
rects to be either said or sung, as the 
conclusion of the sacramental service : 
" Glory be to God on high, and in earth 
peace, good-will towards men. We 
praise thee, we bless thee, we worship 
thee, we glorify thee, we give thanks 
to thee for thy great glory, O Lord 
God, heavenly King, God the Father 
Almighty." Wonder ye, that, when 
there was the option either to say or 
to sing, they chose the singing at sueh 
a moment % Nay, they all felt that they 
had a rough hill to climb ; and they re- 
membered, that, when Christ and his 
Apostles had finished their last supper, 
" they sang an hymn," and then ^' went 
out into the Mount of Olives.^ 
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" All the saints salute you, chiefly they that are of Caesar'd honsefcold/' — Philippi'ftns^ 4 i 22f* 



The earlier ages of the church seem 
to have been distinguished by a love 
which made all christians regard them- 
selves as members of one family. The 
saying of our Lord, ^^ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if 



ye have love one to another," appears 
to have been successfully taken as fur* 
nishing their rule of conduct ] for *^ See 
how these christians love one another," 
was the common remark of eneinies 
and persecutors. 
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And the observable thing is, that the 
love of which we speak was -actually 
the love of christians as christians, ir- 
respective altogether of other claims 
upon affection. The moment a man 
embraced Christianity, he was regard- 
ed as a brother, and felt to be a bro- 
ther, by the whole christian body: 
a thousand hearts at once beat kind- 
ly towards him ; and multitudes, who 
were never likely to see him in the 
flesh, were instantly one with him in 
spirit. It may admit of great doubt 
whether there be much, in our own 
day, of that which thus distinguished 
the beginning of Christianity. The love 
of christians because they are chris- 
tians, no regard being had to country 
or condition — ^is this still a strongly 
marked characteristic of those who 
profess themselves the disciples of the 
Kedeemer % There was something very 
touching and beautiful in Christ's pro- 
mise to such as should forsake all for 
his sake : " There is no man that hath 
left house, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or children, or lands, 
for my sake and the Gospel's, but he 
shall receive a hundred-fold now in this 
time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, 
and mothers, and children, and lands." 
How was such a promise fulfilled, ex- 
cept that they, who had been cast out 
for their religion from their own fami- 
lies and possessions, found themselves 
admitted at once into a new household, 
and endowed with new property, even 
the household and the property of the 
whole christian community 1 For eve- 
ry natural relation whom they had lost, 
they obtained instantly a hundred spi- 
ritual 5 and the goods of which they 
had been spoiled, returned to them, a 
thousand-fold multiplied, in the posses- 
sions of those who received them as chil- 
dren and brethren. Thus was strikingly 
verified a description long before given 
of God by the Psalmist: "He setteth 
the solitary in families" — for they who 
were to all appearance abandoned, left 
orphaned and alone in the world, found 
themselves surrounded by kinsmen. 

But it is only, we fear, in a very li- 
mited sense, that the like can be af- 
firmed of the christians of our own 
day. Yet the criterion of genuine 
Christianity remains just what it was : 
" We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the 



brethren : he that loveth not his bro- 
ther abideth in death." In our own 
time the ends of the earth are being 
wondrously brought together : there 
is an ever-growing facility of commu- 
nication between country and coun- 
try ; and this must rapidly break down 
many barriers, and bring far-scattered 
tribes into familiar intercourse. In 
earlier times, nation was widely divid- 
ed from nation : the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent lands were necessarily almost 
strangers to each other ; and you could 
not have expected an approximation 
to universal brotherhood. But then it 
was, in the face of all obstacles to per- 
sonal communion, that the spirit of 
Christianity showed its comprehensive 
and amalgamating energies : the name 
of Christ was as a spell to annihilate 
distance ; to plant the cross in a land, 
sufficed to make that land one with dis- 
tricts removed from it by the diameter 
of the globe. Alas for the colder tem- 
per of modern times ! We have made 
paths across the waters, we have ex- 
alted the valleys, we have brought low 
the hills, so that we can visit every 
region, and scarce seem to leave our 
home ; but where is that glowing and 
ample charity, which would throb to- 
wards christians whom we have never 
seen, and make us feel that our own 
household includes the far oAtand the 
near, all who worship the same God, 
and trust in the same Mediator ? 

We have been led into these re- 
marks, from observing, in the aposto- 
lical writings, the affectionate greet- 
ings which the members of one church 
send to those of another. For the 
most *part, these churches had no in- 
tercourse the one with the other ; they 
were widely separated by situation ; 
and, had it not been for the bond of a 
common faith, their members would 
have been as much strangers as though 
they had belonged to different orders 
of being. And yet you would judge, 
from the warm remembrances, the 
kindly messages, which pass between 
them, that they were associated by 
most intimate relationship, that they 
were friends who had spent years 
together, or kinsmen who had been 
brought up beneath the same roof. 
When St. raul wrote thus to the Co- 
lossians, " For I would that ye knew 
what great conflict I have for you, and 
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for them at Laodicea, and for as many 
as have not seen my face in the flesh," 
you would have thought, from the en- 
ergy of his expressions, that it must 
have been for some dear and long-tried 
acquaintance that he was thus deeply 
interested, had he not immediately de- 
scribed the objects of his solicitude, as 
those who had not seen his face in the 
flesh. And, in like manner, when you 
read the salutations sent by one church 
to another, the warm and cordial greet- 
ings, you would conclude that these 
churches had held familiar intercourse, 
that their members had conversed much 
together, and mingled in the intimacies 
of life, if you did not know, from other 
sources of information, that they were 
strangers to each other, except as all 
belonging to Christ's mystical body. 
So strong a link of association was 
Christianity then felt to be ! Christians 
knew that there were christians in 
distant lands, whom they were never 
likely to visit, and who were never 
likely to visit them — but what mat- 
tered it, that they were not to see 
one another in the flesh 1 They were 
grafted into the same vine, they were 
washed in the same blood, they were 
quickened by the same Spirit 5 and 
feeling, therefore, as though one mo- 
ther had born them, and one home 
shelterfl|k them, they poured forth 
hearty Huutations, and multiplied ex- 
pressions of the very tenderest aflec- 
tion. 

1 1 was thus with the Eomans and 
the Philippians. They were widely re- 
moved the one from the other ; and 
probably there had been little or no 
personal intercourse between the mem- 
bers of the churches. Yet you find, 
from our text, that the christians at 
Kome felt kindly towards the chris- 
tians at Philippi, and charged St. Paul 
with their sentiments of esteem and 
good-will. " All the saints salute 
you" — not, you observe, a few of the 
most distinguished, of those who had 
advanced farthest in the charity en- 
joined by the Gospel — but " all the 
saints salute you." O blessed estate 
of a Christian Church, when every 
member had a cordial greeting to send 
to persons whom he had never beheld, 
but whom he loved, as loving the Sa- 
vior with himself. 

You will, however, naturally sup- 



pose that we selected our present text 
not so much as containing the general 
salutation of one church by another, 
as on account of its marking out cer- 
tain individuals as specially earnest in 
their greetings. ^* All the saints salute 
you ; chiefly, they that are of Cssar's 
household. There was a friendly sa- 
lutation from all the members of the 
Roman Church ; but the most friendly 
issued from those who appertained to 
the household of Csesar. And we con- 
sider this as an intimation which ought 
not to be cursorily passed over. We 
think that truths and lessons of no 
common interest may be drawn from 
this brief reference to the christians 
who were to be found in the imperial 
circle. We design, therefore, to con- 
fine ourselves to the examining this 
reference, to the endeavoring to dis- 
cover what it may , imply, and what it 
may enjoin. We are aware, that, at 
first, it will probably appear to you a 
barren statement, the announcement of 
a simple fact, on which no comment is 
needed, and from which little, if any, 
instruction can be drawn. But if you 
would read the Bible with this rule in 
mind, " All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness," you 
would find that nothing is stated which 
could be omitted without loss ; and 
that often,^ where there is least to 
strike the superficial reader, there is 
most to repay the diligent student. 
Without then further preface, and 
without proposing any plan of dis- 
course, which might perhaps only im- 
pede our inquiries, we ask your atten- 
tion, whilst endeavoring to show what 
truths and lessons are furnished by the 
information that there were saints in 
the household of Csesar, and that these 
were' foremost in greeting the saints 
at Philippi. 

Now you are to observe that the 
throne of the Ceesars was at this time 
occupied by Nero, a monster rather 
than a man, whose vices and cruelties 
will make his name infamous to the 
very end of the world. Certainly, if 
ever there was an atmosphere uncon- 
genial to Christianity, it may be sup- 
posed to have been that of the court 
and palace of this bloody debauchee. 
It ordinarily happens that the cbarac* 
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ter of the prince gives the tone to that 
of his courtiers and attendants ; and it 
would therefore he hardly imaginahle 
that the household of a Nero was not 
composed in the main of the fierce and 
the dissolute. And it should further 
he ohserved, that there was a direct 
hostility to Christianity on the part of 
the emperor ; he hecame eventually a 
most hitter persecutor of the chris- 
tians, and St. Paul himself perished hy 
his sword. Where, then, on all human 
calculation, was there less likelihood 
of the Gospel gaining footing than in 
the court and household of Nero 1 Yet 
so true was St. Paul's assertion, that 
the weapons of his warfare were 
"mighty through God to the cast- 
ing down of strong-holds," that there 
were men of Cassar's household wor- 
thy the high title of saints ; men not 
secretly, hut openly, christians; not 
ashamed of their professions, hut wil- 
ling to give it all publicity by send- 
ing greetings to christians in other 
cities of the earth. And our first in- 
quiry will naturally be, as to the agency 
which brought round so unlikely a re- 
sult ; how it came to pa^s, that an en- 
• trance was achieved, and a firm footing 
gained for Christianity, wfiere there 
might have seemed a moral impossi- 
bility against its admission, or, at all 
events, its settlement 1 Your minds 
will naturally turn, in answer to this 
inquiry, to the miraculous gifts with 
which St. Paul was endowed, to the 
credentials which he was enabled to 
furnish of the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, and to the power and persua- 
siveness with which he set forth its 
doctrines. You will remember with 
what noble intrepidity he rose up be- 
fore the sages of Greece, and won over 
even proud philosophy by his reason- 
ing and eloquence ; and you will fur- 
ther call to mind, how, when he spake 
unflinchingly to Felix, the slave of base 
lusts, the haughty Roman trembled, as 
though the judgment had already been 
upon him with its terrors. And whilst 
there are these registered achieve- 
ments of the great Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, you think it quite intelligible 
that he should have made proselytes 
even from the household of Nero : you 
perhaps imagine him working some 
great miracle, in order to coinpel the 
attention of the emperor and his court, 



and then preaching, with a more than 
human oratory, the Gospel of Christ, 
till slumbering consciences were start- 
led, and bold vices abashed. 

Indeed you do right in thus ascrib- 
ing extraordinary power to the mira- 
cles and sermons of St. Paul : we could 
have felt no surprise, supposing this 
Apostle to have had opportunities of 
audience, had even Nero trembled like 
Felix, and had converts been won from 
the courtiers of Eome, as well^as from 
the philosophers of Athens. But, ne- 
vertheless, in this instance the expla- 
nation utterly fails : St. Paul was now 
a prisoner, kept in close confinement ; 
and, though allowed \o receive those 
who came unto him, was not at liberty, 
as at other times, to labor openly and 
vigorously at propagating the Gospel. 
He could not go, as you have supposed 
him, like Moses and Aaron, with the 
rod in his hand, and compel by his mir- 
acles the attention of a profligate king, 
and then deliver, in the name of the 
living God, the message of rebuke and 
the prophecy of vengeance. And yet 
it was at this very time, when the chief 
instrument in the difl^usion of Christi- 
anity seemed comparatively disabled, 
that the great triumph was won, and 
the imperial household gave members 
to the church. Nay, and more than 
this, it appears to have been actually 
in consequence of his being a prisoner 
for the faith, rather than a preacher of 
the faith, that St. Paul was instrumental 
to the obtaining this victory. If you 
refer to the commencement of this 
Epistle to the Philippians, you will find 
the Apostle ascribing to his imprison- 
ment the very result of which we are 
now seeking the cause. He expresses 
himself fearful lest the Philippians 
should have thought that the afflictions 
with which he had been visited, had 
impeded the progress of the Gospel. 
He assures them that quite the con- 
trary eflfect had been produced: "I 
would ye should understand, brethren, 
that the things which have happened 
unto me, have fallen out rather unto 
the furtherance of the Gospel ; so that 
my bonds in Christ are manifest in all 
the palace, and in all other places." 
Thus, you see, it was not by his ser- 
mons, it was literally by his bonds, that 
the attention of the court had been 
attracted to Christianity : it was as a 
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captive that he had mastered rulers, 
and with his chain that he had struck 
ofi* their fetters. In the following verse 
he adds another statement as to the 
efficaciousness of his bonds: **And 
many of the brethren in the Lord, 
waxing confident by my bonds, are 
much more bold >to speak the word 
without fear." Hence there were two 
ways, as it would appear, in which 
his bonds gave enlargement to Chris- 
tianity. The patience and meekness 
with which he submitted to long and 
unjust confinement, drew public atten- 
tion, and compelled men to feel that, 
where there was such willingness to 
suffer, there mdst be the conscious- 
ness of advocating truth. And then the 
supports and consolations which were 
ministered to him by God, taught other 
christians that they could not be lo- 
sers through intrepidity in preaching 
the Gospel, and therefore nerved them 
to greater energy in the work from 
which Paul himself was temporarily 
withdrawn. In these ways were the 
Apostle's bonds influential; so that 
when, to all appearance, he was able to 
do least, when his power of usefulness 
seemed the most limited, then was it 
that he won admission for Christianity 
into the circle from which you would 
have thought it most surely excluded. 
We cannot but think that a great 
lesson was thus given, as to God's 
power of overruling evil for good, of 
producing the most signal results when 
the employed instrumentality appears 
the least adequate. How apt are we to 
imagine, when a man is overtaken by 
sickness, or withdrawn, through one 
cause or another, from more active 
duty, that his period of usefulness has 
closed ! How ready are we to lament 
over what we call a mysterious dispen- 
sation, as the Roman christians may 
have done over the imprisonment of 
St. Paul! But who shall say that it 
does not often come to pass, that the 
minister preaches far more efifectually 
from his sick-bed, than ever he did 
from his pulpit? The report, which 
goes forth amongst his people, of the 
patience with which he bore pain, and 
the calmness with which he met death, 
will perhaps do more towards over- 
coming their resistance to the Gospel, 
than all his energy eflected, whilst 
he gave himself night and day to the 



bringing them to repentance. Or again, 
was it whilst they were free to move 
through a land, and to wrestle boldly 
with prevailing errors and supersti- 
tions, that martyrs and confessors did 
most for the cause of God and of truth 1 
Was it not rather when they were ac- 
tually in the clutches of the persecu- 
tor, pining in dungeons, or dragged to 
the scafifbld { The flame which con- 
sumed them, prevailed most to the 
scattering the spiritual darkness ; and 
their dust was as seed whence moral 
verdure sprang. Oh, let no one ever 
think, that, because unable to exert 
himself openly and actively, as he once 
did, for God, he has no duties to per- 
form, no services to render, no rewards 
to secure. A true christian is never, if 
we may use a common expression, laid 
by : God makes use of him in sickness 
and in health, in life and in death. And 
the influence which proceeds from him, 
when languishing on his couch, redu- 
ced to poverty, or overwhelmed with 
aflliction, is often incomparably great- 
er than when, in the fulness of his 
strength, with every engine at his dis- 
posal, he moved amongst his fellow- 
men, and took the lead in each benevo- 
lent enterprise. It is on sick-beds that 
the sustaining power of Christianity is 
most displayed : it is amid multiplied 
troubles that its professed comforts are 
put to the proof: it is by dying men 
that its best promises are shown to 
have been indeed made by God. And 
even when the grave has closed upon 
a righteous man, is it not often true 
that ^*he, being dead, yet speakethi" 
His memory admonishes and encour- 
ages, and that, too, more powerfully 
than even his living example. 

Let no one, then, conclude himself 
disabled from doing God service, be- 
cause he can no longer perform active 
duties, nor take visible part in advanc- 
ing Christ's kingdom upon earth. Re- 
signation has its victories as well as 
intrepidity: converts may be made 
through meekness in trial, as well as 
through boldness in enterprise. And 
if we would reconcile ourselves to the 
apparent suspension of our usefulness ; 
if we would learn that God may be em- 
ploying us most, when he seems to have 
most withdrawn us from employment ; 
let us ponder the fact brought before 
us by our text. I think upon Rome, the 
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metropolis of the world, upon the 
haughty Cssars, giving laws to well 
nigh all the nations of the earth. O 
that Christianity might make way into- 
the imperial halls! I should feel as 
though it were indeed ahout to tri- 
umph over heathenism, were it to pene- 
trate the palace of Nero. And then I 
hear that St. Paul is approaohing to- 
wards Rome — St. Paul, who has car- 
ried the Gospel to the east and west, 
the north and south, and every where 
made falsehood quail hefojre truth. My 
expectations are raised. This great 
champion of Christianity may succeed 
where there is most to discourage, and 
gain over Nero's courtiers, if not Nero 
himself. But then I hear that St. Paul 
comes as a prisoner : I see him used 
as a criminal, and debarred from all 
opportunity of publishing the Gospel 
to the illustrious and powerful. My 
hopes are destroyed. The great Apos- 
tle seems to me completely disarmed ; 
and the picture which I had fondly 
drawn of Christianity growing domi- 
nant through God's blessing on his la- 
bors, disappears when I behold him 
detained in captivity. Alas for human 
short-sightedness and miscalculation! 
Never again let me dare reckon God's 
servants least powerfully, when least 
visibly instrumental in promoting his 
cause. St. Paul is a prisoner ; St. Paul 
cannot go boldly to the court, and 
preach to the mighty ; but, in less than 
two years, he is able to declare, " My 
bonds are manifest in all the palace," 
and to enumerate amongst the saints, 
who send greetings to the Philippi- 
ans, *' chiefly them that are of Caesar's 
household." 

We go on to observe to you — and 
the observation is of prime importance 
— that a man cannot be placed in cir- 
cumstances so disadvantageous to pie- 
ty as to put it out of his power to give 
heed to the duties of religion. We 
have already spoken to you of the cha- 
racter of Nero, and of the profligacy 
which must have deformed his house- 
hold and court. We have admitted 
that, if ever there were an atmosphere 
uncongenial to Christianity, it must 
have been that of the Roman court, 
with such an emperor at its head. We 
could not have been surprised, had the 
religion of Jesus striven in vain for 
admission ^ and it was the little appa* 



rent likelihood of there being saints in 
the household of Csesar, which sug- 
gested the foregoing inquiry as to the 
instrumentality through which the Gos- 
pel succeeded in making these con- 
verts. But, nevertheless, the converts 
were made, and that too, you are care- 
fully to remember, not through any- 
extraordinary agency, seeing that the 
employed preaching was not that of 
St. Paul, but only of subordinate min- 
isters. Certainly such an instance as 
this should show the worthlessness of 
an excuse with which men would some- 
times pftlli4te their neglect of religion 
— that they are exposed to such temp- 
tations, surrounded by such hinderances, 
or liable to such opposition, that it is 
vain for them to attempt the great du- 
ties of repentance and faith. We chal- 
lenge any man to show that he is more 
unfavorably circumstanced than the 
members of Nero's household must 
have been. We challenge him to show 
any likelihood that the profession of 
religion would expose him to greater 
dangers, bring on him more obloquy, 
or cause severer loss, than might have 
been expected to follow the exchange 
of heathenism for Christianity, by those 
who bore ofl^ce in the Roman empe- 
ror's court. And Whilst we have be- 
fore us full evidence, that even the 
servants of Nero could overcome every 
disadvantage, and ** shine as lights " in 
the church of the Redeemer, we can 
never admit that the temporal circum- 
stances of any man disqualify him for 
the being a true christian, or put such 
obstacles in his way as excuse his not 
advancing to eminence as a believer. 
We readily acknowledge that more 
appears done for one man than for ano- 
ther ; that some circumstances may be 
said to conduce to the making men pi- 
ous, whilst others increase the diffi- 
culty of separation from the world, and 
consecration to God. But we can be 
certain, from the known strength of 
divine grace, and its sufficiency to all 
the ends of the renewal and perfecting 
of our nature, that, under every possi- 
ble disadvantage, there may be a striv- 
ing with evil, and a following after 
good, in obedience to the precepts, 
and in hope of the recompences, of 
the Gospel. We will not, at present, 
discuss whether it be a man's duty, 
when he feels his circumstances unfa- 
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vorable to personal religion, to labor 
to escape from those circumstances; 
whether the courtier should flee the 
court where there are incitements to 
evil, the merchant the traffic which 
burdens him with cares, or the servant 
the household where godliness is held 
in contempt. We may find opportuni- 
ty hereafter of treating this point ; we 
now only say, that the case may often 
be one in which there is no escape from 
the circumstances which make piety 
difficult, and in which the duty of re- 
maining in the disadvantageous posi- 
tion may be as clear as thffl c|f strug- 
gling against its disadvantages. But we 
contend that, whensoever such is the 
case, it is no apology for an individu- 
al's continuing void of personal reli- 
gion, that he would have great difficul- 
ties to wrestle with in becoming reli- 
gious. Tfhe individual may fasten on 
these difficulties, and urge them in ex- 
cuse, when conscience admonishes him 
as to the great duties of godliness. But 
the excuse will not bear investigation ; 
forasmuch as it assumes that God has 
put it out of the man's power to pro- 
vide for his soul's safety in eternity j 
and to assume this is to contradict the 
Divine word, and throw scorn on the 
Divine attributes. 

We take, for example, the instance 
most naturally suggested by our text, 
that of a servant in an irreligious fami- 
ly. We have great sympathy with per- 
sons so circumstanced : we count their 
situation one of no common difficulty. 
Their superiors set them a bad exam- 
ple, an example of sabbath-breaking, of 
neglect of all religion, and, perhaps, 
even of undisguised vice. Few oppor- 
tunities are affi)rded them of attending 
public worship ; and they have but lit- 
tle time for private devotion. If in- 
clined to give heed to religion, they 
cannot but perceive that any indication 
of piety would perhaps lose them the 
favor of their master, and bring upon 
them the ridicule of their associates. 
We say again that we have great sym- 
pathy with an individual thus situated : 
we feel that he has more than a com- 
mon battle to fight, if he stand forth 
as a candidate for immortality. But 
there is nothing in his position to make 
it impracticable that he become truly 
religious, nor excusable that he defer 
the season of providing for the soul. 



Be his difficulties what they may, we 
can be confident that they would rapid- 
ly disappear before the earnest resolve 
of seeking ** first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness." He has but to 
begin, and presently would he find that 
obstacles, which appeared insurmount- 
able, are gradually lowered, and that, 
if he have to encounter all which he 
dreaded, it is in a strength which grows 
with the exigence. What we fear for 
this man, when we know him plied 
with the remonstrances of conscience, 
it is not that, if he set himself fearless- 
ly to regulate his conduct by the re- 
vealed will of God, he may find that he 
has not time enough for religion, or 
that the trials of his station are too 
great to be surmounted ; it is only that 
he may shield himself behind his con- 
fessed disadvantages, and hold himself 
blameless in not making an attempt, 
where the likelihood of success seems 
so slight. We would come down upon 
him, in his moment of indecision, when 
conscience is rebuking his neglect of 
the one thing needful, and when he 
strives to parry the rebuke, by asking 
how he can attend to religion whilst 
the very air which he breathes seems 
impregnated with wickedness 1 We 
will hear nothing of an impossibility. 
Time may be made, prayer may be of- 
fered, the Bible may be read, vice may 
be forsaken, contempt may be braved, 
and the Spirit of the living God fails 
no man who is not false to himself. 
And if he plead the ungodliness of the 
family in which he is placed, and main- 
tain it not to be expected that righte- 
ousness should be acquired, where 
there is every thing to fasten down a 
man to evil, we require of him to go 
with us in thought to the household of 
Nero. We tell him of the depravity of 
that scourge and disgrace of human- 
kind, we describe to him the fierce 
profligacy which pervaded his court: 
we show him how it was like rushing 
into the flames, then and there to em- 
brace Christianity: and we leave him 
to think, if he dare, that any scene, or 
association, can excuse the neglect of 
religion, when St. Paul could single 
out, from the whole mass of Roman 
christians, "chiefly them that were of 
Caesar's household." 

We proceed to what we reckon the 
most important of the remarks which 
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we have to offer on the passage which 
forms our subject of discourse. You 
will observe that the saints, of whom 
St. Paul speaks in the text, not only 
belonged to Caesar's household at the 
time of their conversion to Christi- 



anity, but remained in that household 
after their conversion. It is evident 
that they did not feel it^heir duty to 
abandon the stations in which Pro- 
vidence 'had placed them, and saek 
others apparently more favorable to 
the growth of religion. And we may 
conclude that their decision was right, 
for, having direct intercourse with St. 
Paul, who could furnish them with 
rules of conduct derived immediately 
from God, we cannot doubt that they 
did what ought to have been done. So 
that it does not at all follow that a 
man is to withdraw himself from cir- 
cumstances of danger and difficulty, 
and strive to place himself in a condi- 
tion where there shall be less tempta- 
tion or opposition. We cannot, indeed, 
think that a converted man would be 
justified in seeking employment. where 
be knew that if would be specially diffi- 
cult to cultivate religion: but we can 
believe that he might be justified in re- 
taining his employment, supposing him 
thus placed at the time of conversion. 
To desert his employment, because it 
made religion difficult, would be to de- 



clare that the 



grace, 



which had con- 



verted him, in spite of disadvantages, 
would not suffice to the establishing 
and perfecting him; and tlius would 
his first step mark a distrust of God's 
Spirit, which would augur but ill for 
his after progress. If an employment 
were in itself sinful, if it actually could 
not be carried on without sin, there 
would be no room for debate ; it must 
be abandoned at once, though utter 
destitution might seem the inevitable 
consequence. But if the employment 
be only dangerous, if it only require a 
greater measure of circumspection, 
vigilance, and boldness, the forsaking 
• it may prove timidity rather than pru- 
dence ; a disposition to evade, rather 
than to conquer. 

We doubt, for example, whether a 
man, roused to the great work of the 
saving the soul, could lawfully seek to 
place himself in the midst of the temp- 
tations of a court, and surround him- 
self with those hinderances to spiritual 



religion which too often abound in the 
palaces of princes. But it would make 
all the difference if he were a courtier 
at the time of his being first made to 
feel that he had a soul : a court is a 
lawful, though a dangerous, residence ; 
and it may not only be allowable, it 
may even be required, that he should 
continue *where he is, and take advan- 
tage of his position to adorn and dif- 
fuse Christianity. It might not look 
like a saint to seek employment in the 
household of Caesar ; but it may be the 
very part of a saint not to withdraw 
from the household, and descend into 
humble life. A religious servant might 
not be justified in wilfully entering an 
irreligious family, where he knew that 
piety would be discountenanced in 
every possible way ; but if he have 
become religious whilst serving in the 
irreligious family, it may be lawful for 
him to remain, nay, it may be unlaw- 
ful for him to leave : it is lawful for 
him to remain, if he be not required to 
act against his conscience ; it is un- 
lawful for him to leave, if distinct op- 
portunity be afforded him of doing 
honor to God, and promoting Christ's 
cause. And this latter supposition will 
probably hold good in the majority of 
cases. When one member of an irre- 
ligious household is converted, we re- 
gard him as the particle of leaven, 
placed by God in the midst of an un- 
sound mass ; and the circumstances 
must be very peculiar, which would 
seem to us to warrant the withdraw- 
ment of this particle, so that the mass 
should be again void of any righteous 
element. 

We have great pleasure in contem- 
plating the moral power with which 
God has invested the meanest of his 
people.' It is too common to judge 
power by station, and to compute the 
influence which a man may exert over 
others, by the temporal advantages 
which fall to his lot. But there is a 
power in religion, irrespective alto- 
gether of worldly station : a power 
which may indeed be used more ex- 
tensively, if its possessor have com- 
mand of other forces besides, but 
which may work the very finest re- 
sults, supposing him to have nothing 
else to wield. We refer chiefly to the 
power of a consistent example ; and 
we should confidently say to the religi- 
60 
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ous servant in the irreligious family, ; 
that it is hardly possible to overrate the 
service which he, or she, may render 
to the cause of Christianity. We are 
not supposing the servant to travel 
beyond the immediate duties of his 
station, for it is no recommendation of 
religion when persons put themselves 
forward, and assume offices* to which 
they have never been called. We only 
suppose the servant to carry his Chris- 
tianity in all his occupations, and this 
will be sure to make him the most re- 
spectful, faithful, and diligent in the 
domestic establishment. He will be 
quickly distinguished from others by 
closer attention to his master's inter- 
ests, by greater care of his master's 
property, by a stricter adherence to 
truth, and by a more obliging and sub- 
missive deportment. It is nothing to 
tell us that, often, where there is a re- 
ligious profession, there are few or 
none of these characteristics; this is 
only telling us that hypocrisy is con- 
fined to no class of life, but may flour- 
ish equally in the kitchen and parlor. 
Let there be real religion, and what- 
ever a man's station, it will show itself 
in the performance of the duties of 
that station. The rule admits no ex- 
ceptions, for religion seats itself in the 
heart, and thence, influences all the 
actions. Therefore, if there be one, 
in a mass of irreligious domestics, 
whom the Spirit of God has brought 
to repentance and faith, that one will 
rapidly distinguish himself from the 
rest by superior civility, diligence and 
honesty. 

And it is just because true religion 
will thus necessarily display itself in 
the practice, that we ascribe to it a 
power, in every rank of life, of acting 
silently upon others, and assimilating 
them to itself. Let the irreligious 
master perceive that there is no one in 
his household so trustworthy as the 
professed disciple of Christ, no one on 
whose word he'can place such depend- 
ence, no one who serves him with 
«qual industry and alacrity ; and it can 
hardly fail but that this master will 
gradually receive an impression favor- 
able to religion, whatever may have 
been hitherto his opposition and pre- 
judice. There is something mightily 
ennobling in this ; for the meanest in 
a household, whose days are consumed 



in the lowest drudgeries of life, is thus 
represented as invested with a high 
power of winning triumphs for Christi- 
anity, and turning many to righteous- 
ness. There may be families to which 
the preacher of the Gospel can gain no 
access ; they will not come to listen to 
him on the Sabbath, and would scowl 
on him as an intruder in the week. 
And what instrumentality is there, 
through which to act on such* families, 
barred up, as they are, against both the 
public and the private ministrations of 
the word 1 Nothing would be so hope- 
ful as the instrumentality of pious do- 
mestics ; and, therefore, God forbid 
that such domestics should hastily 
withdraw themselves from the house- 
holds. We look to the pious servant 
to do what the minister of the Gospel 
has no opportunities of doing, to pub- 
lish and recommend the doctrine of 
Christ, not by officious interference, 
and unbecoming reproof, and unasked 
for advice; but by blamelessness of 
conduct, by devotedness to duty, by 
fidelity, by humility, by obligingness. 
We send that servant as our mission- 
ary into the very midst of the inacces- 
sible family ; not to deliver messages 
with his lip, but to deliver them through 
his life ; and we can almost venture to 
predict, that if he do indeed, according 
to St. PauPs direction to servants, 
'* adorn the doctrine of God the Savior 
in all things," it will gradually come 
to pass that religion conciliates some 
measure of respect, that those above 
him, and around him, inquire into his 
motives, and perhaps even seek for 
themselves what works so beautifully 
in another. 

But if we may fairly contend that 
such an influence as this is wielded by. 
a righteous domestic in an unrighte- 
ous family, we can feel no surprise^ 
that, when God had won to himself 
servants from amongst the servants 
of Nero, he permitted, and perhaps 
even commanded, their remaining in 
the service of the profligate emperor. 
Who knows whether there may not, at 
^rst, have been a solitary convert, one 
who held but a mean place in the im- 
perial household, and who may have 
desired to escape at once from a scene 
where there seemed to be so many by 
whom he might be injured, so few to 
whom he could do goodl But he may 
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have been admonisb.€(l to remain ; and 
tt)y the mere f'orce of a consistent de- 
portment, he may have borne down 
much of the opposition to Christianity, 
till at last, though he^prevailed not to 
the bringing over the bloody emperor 
himself, he was surrounded by a goodly 
company of believers, and a church of 
the Redeemer rose in the very midst 
of the palace of the Cajsars. And 
whether or not it were thus, through 
the influence of a solitary convert, that 
the religion of Jesus established itself 
in the most unpromising scene, the 
great truth remains beyond contro- 
versy, that a post is not to be forsaken 
because it cannot be occupied without 
peril to personal piety. Let, there- 
fore, any amongst yourselves, who 
may be disposed to abandon the sta- 
tion in which God has placed them, 
because of its dangers and trials, con- 
sider whether they may not have been 
thus circumstanced for the very pur- 
pose of being useful to others; and 
whether, then, it does not become 
them to persist in hope, rather than to 
desert it in fear. For very difficult 
would it be to show that any can have 
more cause to seek a change of ser- 
vice, than men converted from amongst 
the courtiers and domestics of Nero j 
and, nevertheless, these christians, 
with an apostle for their immediate 
instructor, adhered steadfastly to the 
employments in which conversion had 
found them 5 so that they were to be 
known by the striking description, 
'* The saints that are of Caesar's house- 
hold." 

But we have not yet exhausted the 
instructive truths w^hich seem fairly 
deducible from the simple statement 
of our text. We felt, as we insisted 
on the last lesson — the lesson as to the 
duty of remaining in a perilous posi- 
tion — that some might feel as though 
we required them to injure themselves 
for the benefit of others ; and when it 
is the soul which is at stake, there may 
be doubts whether a sacrifice such as 
this can be lawful. We maintained 
it to be right that- Csesar's household 
should not be deserted by the saints, 
because those saints, by remaining 
there, might be instrumental to the 
conversion of others to Christianity. 
But, surely, it is a christian's first 
duty to give heed to his own growth 



in grace ; how then can it be right 
that, with the vague hope of benefiting 
others, he should continue amongst 
hinderances to his own spiritual ad- 
vancement 1 

Brethren, of this we may be certain, 
that, wheresoever God makes it a man's 
duty, there will he make it his interest 
to remain. If he employ one of his 
servants in turning others from sin, he 
will cause the employment to con- 
duce to that servant's holiness. l& 
there no indication of this in the 
words of our text 1 We lay the em- 
phasis now upon ** chiefly," " chieHv 
they that are of Cajsar's household." Of 
all the Roman christians, the foremost 
in that love, w^hich is the prime fruit of 
the Spirit, were those who wete found 
amongst the courtiers and attendants 
of Nero, and who probably remained 
in his service for the express purpose 
of endeavoring to promote the cause 
of the Gospel. Then it is very evident 
that these Christians sustained no per- 
sonal injury, but rather outstripped, in 
all which should characterize believers, 
others who might have seemed more 
advantageously placed. 

Neither do we feel any surprise at 
this: it is just the result for which we 
might have naturally looked. Is it the 
absence of temptation, is it the want 
of trial, which is most favorable to the 
growth of vital Christianity 1 is it, 
when there is least to harass a chris- 
tian, to put him on his guard, or keep 
him on the alert, that he is most like- 
ly to become spifitually great 1 If so, 
then men were right in former times, 
who fancied it most for the interest of 
the soul that they should absolutely 
seclude themselves from the world, 
and, w^ithdrawing to some lonely her- 
mitage, hold communion with no being 
but God. But this we believe to have 
been an error. The anchorite, who 
never mixed with his fellow-men, and 
who was never exposed to the tempta- 
tions resulting from direct contact 
with the world, might easily persuade 
himself of his superior sanctity, and as 
easily deceive himself. He might sup- 
pose his evil passion subdued, his cor- 
rupt propensities eradicated, whereas, 
the real state of the case might be, 
that the evil passions were only quiet 
because not solicited, and that the pro- 
pensities were not urged because there 
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was nothing to excite them. Had he 
been brought away from his hermit- 
age, and again exposed to temptation, 
it is far from improbable that he, who 
had won to himself a venerated name 
by his austerities, and who was pre- 
sumed to have quite mastered the ap- 
petites and desires of an unruly nature, 
would have yielded to the solicitations 
with which he found himself beset, 
and given melancholy proof that the 
strength of his virtue lay in its not 
being tried. And, at all events, there 
is good ground for reckoning it an er- 
roneous supposition, that piety must 
flourish best where least exposed to in- 
jury. The household of Csesar may 
be a far better place for the growth 
of personal religion than the. cell of 
a monk : in the one, the christian has 
his graces put continually to the proof, 
and this tends both to the discovering 
and the strengthening them; in the 
oth*er, there is comparatively nothing 
to exercise virtue, and therefore may 
its very existence be only a delusion. 

Why then is the courtier to think, 
that, by making it his duty to remain 
in the dangerous atmosphere of a 
' court, we require him to sacrifice him- 
self for the benefit of others ] or the 
servant, that, by bidding him stay in 
the irreligious family, we doom him 
to the being hindered in the spiritual 
race 1 Far enough from this. Let the 
remaining be matter of conscience, and 
the advantageousness shall be matter 
of experience. " The God of all grace," 
who has promised that his people shall 
not be tempted above that they are 
able, will bestow assistance propor- 
tioned to the wants. The constant 
exposure to danger will induce con- 
stant watchfulness : multiplied difficul- 
ties* will teach the need of frequent 
prayer : the beheld wickedness of 
others will keep alive an earnest de- 
sire, that the earth may be "full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea." 

And why, then, should not personal 
piety flourish % why should it be stunt- 
ed % why, rather, should it not be more 
than commonly vigorous % Oh, let no 
man think that he cannot be expected 
to make great progress in religion, be- 
cause he is obliged to be much in con- 
tact with wickedness, because his call- 
ing in life is one of great moral danger, 



keeping him associated with those who 
hate good, and employed on what tends^ 
to increase worldly-mindedness 1 II^* 
will probably be from situations such 
as this, that God shall gather into the 
kingdom of heaven the most eminent 
of his servants. It may not be from 
cloistered solitudes, where piety had 
but little to contend with, that the dis- 
tinguished ones shall advance when 
Christ distributes the prizes of eter- 
nity — it may rather be from the court, 
•where worldliness reigned j from the 
exchange, where gold was the idol ; 
and from the family, where godliness 
was held in derision. Not that there 
may not be exalted piety where there 
has not been extraordinary trial. But 
the extraordinary trial, met in God's 
strength, which is always sufficient, 
will be almost sure to issue in such 
prayerfulness, such faith, such vigi- 
lance, such devotedness, as can hardly 
be looked for where there is but little 
to rouse, to alarm, and to harass. 
Therefore, let those be of good cheer, 
who, if pious at all, must be pious in 
spite of a thousand hinderances and dis- 
advantages. Let these hinderaifices and 
disadvantages only make them earnest 
in prayer and diligent in labor, and 
they will prove their best helps in 
working out salvation. Witness the 
"chiefly" of our text. There were 
none in Rome, in whom the flame of 
christian love was so bright, as in 
those confined to the most polluted 
of atmospheres. God appointed them 
their station : they submitted in obe* 
dience to his will : and the result was, 
that the lamp, which you would have 
thought must have gone out in so pes- 
tilential an air, burnt stronger and 
clearer than in any other scene. 

Look, then, upon your enemies as 
your auxiliaries, upon your dangers as 
your guardians, upon your difficulties 
as your helps. Christian men, and 
christian women, ye of whom God 
asks most in asking you to be his ser- 
vants, for you he reserves most, if, 
indeed, ye be "faithful unto death." 
The "chiefly" of the text may be 
again heard 5 they who have been first 
in godliness shall be first in glory: 
and when Christ is saying, " Come, ye 
blessed of my Father," it may be with 
this addition, " chiefly they that were 
of Caesar's household." 
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" On that night could not the king^ sleep ; and he commanded to bring the book of records of the 
chronicles; and they were read before the king." — Esther, 6:1. 



It will be necessary for us to enter 
somewhat minutely into the circum- 
stances connected with what is here 

• mentioned, that you may be prepared 
for the inferences which we design to 

tiraw from the passage. The Book of 
Esther is among the most interesting 
of the na^rratives contained in the Old 
Testament, furnishing proofs, as re- 
markable as numerous, of the ever- 
watchful Providence of God. The king 
of the vast Persian Empire, of which. 
Judea was at this time a province, had 
put from him his queen, in a moment 
of caprice and indignation, and ad- 
vanced to her place a Jewess, named 
Esther, remarkable for her beauty, and, 
as it afterwards appeared, for her pie- 
ty and courage. This Esther, who had 
been left an orphan, had been brought 
up as his daughter by her cousin Mor- 
decai, who, having been ** carried away 
from Jerusalem with the captivity" 
under Nebuchadnezzar, had obtained 
some appointment in the royal house- 
hold at Shushan. The relationship, 
however, between the two was not 
generally known; and Mordecai in- 
structed Esther not to avow herself a 
Jewess, lest the circumstance might 
operate to her disadvantage. This very 
concealment appears to have been or- 
dered of God, and had much to do with 
subsequent events. 

The king had a favorite, named Ha- 
man the Agagite, a man of boundless 
ambition and pride, who acquired com- 
plete ascendancy over the monarch. 
Honors and riches were heaped on this 
minion; it was even ordered, as it 
would seem, that he should receive 
the same reverential prostrations as 
were rendered to the king, and which 



appear to have gone beyond mere to- 
kens of respect, and to have been ac- 
tually of an idolatrous character. Mor- 
decai, whose religion forbade his giv* 
ing, in any measure, to man what ap- 
pertained to God, refused to join the 
other servants of the king iit thus hon- 
oring Haman, and drew remark upon 
himself by remaining- standing whilst 
they feW to the ground. Mordecai had 
been unjustly treated : he had claim to 
some portion, at least, of the honors 
conferred upon Haman, though there 
is no reason to suppose that anger, or 
envy, had anything to do with his con- 
duct towards the favorite. He had been 
unjustly tfeated — for he had discover- 
ed a conspiracy, on the part of two of 
the royal chamberlains, to assassinate 
the king, and by apprising Esther of 
the bloody design, had prevented its 
execution. For this eminent service, 
however, he had obtained no reward ; 
his merit was overlooked, and he still 
sat in the gate of the king. 

But it sorely displeased Haman that 
Mordecai refused him the appointed 
tokens of reverence. It was nothing to 
this haughty man that he had reached 
the highest point to which « subject 
could aspire, so long as he had to en- 
counter a Jew who would not fall pros- 
trate before him. He must have \ns 
revenge — but it shall be a large re- 
venge : it were little to destroy Mor- 
decai alone ; the reasons which pro- 
duced the refusal from the individual 
might operate equally on the thousands 
of his countrymen: Mordecai then shall 
perish; but.with him shall fall also the 
whole nation of the Jews. 

It was a bold, as well as a bloody 
scheme, such as could not have been 
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thought of except under an eastern 
despotism. Haman, however, knew that 
the lives of suhjects were at the dis- 
posal of the king, so that if he could 
but possess himself of a royal edict 
against the Jews, he might compass 
his stern. purpose, and exterminate the 
people. He sets, therefore, to work: 
but he will be religious in his whole- 
sale massacre ; he betakes himself to 
the casting of lots, that he may ascer- 
tain the day of the year most favorable 
to his project; and the lots — for "the 
'whole disposing thereof is of the Lord " 
— fixed him to a day eleven months dis- 
tant, and, by thus delaying his atro- 
cious scheme, gave time for its defeat. 
He had no difficulty in obtaining the 
iniquitous decree from the luxurious 
and indolent monarch : he simply told 
him that there was a strange people 
scattered about his empire, whom it 
would be Well to destroy, and offered 
to pay a large sum into the royal trea- 
sury, to balance any loss which their 
destruction might occasion. The king, 
without making the least inquiry, gave 
Haman his ring, which would author- 
ize any measure which he might choose 
to adopt ; and Haman immediately cir- 
culated the sanguinary edict, to the 
great horror of the Jews, and the con- 
sternation of the whole empire. On 
this, Mordecai took measures for com- 
municating with Esther, apprised her 
of the ruin which hung over her na- 
tion, and urged her to attempt inter- 
cession with the king. And whilst Es- 
ther was doing all in her power to ar- 
range a favorable opportunity for plead- 
ing the cause of her people, there hap- 
pened the singular circumstance re- 
corded in the text: his sleep went 
from the king ; and in place of sending 
for music, or other blandishments, to 
soothe him to repx)se, he desired to 
hear portions of the chronicles of the 
empire. Amongst other things, the ac- 
count of the conspiracy which Morde- 
cai had discovered, was read to him ; 
this suggested inquiry as to whether 
Mordecai had been recompensed ; this 
again produced an order for his being 
instantly and signally honored — an or- 
der which, as intrusted to Haman, was 
but the too certain herald of that fa- 
vorite's downfall. Things now went on 
rapidly in favor of the Jews : the vil- 
lany of Haman was disclosed to the 



king : immediate vengeance followed ; 
and very shortly the people, who had 
stood within an ace of destruction, had 
gladness and light in their dwellings, 
and were all the more prosperous 
through the defeated plot of their ene- 
mies. 

Now who can fail to perceive, who 
can hesitate to confess, the providence 
of God in the occurrences thus hastily 
reviewed] From the first, from the 
advancement of Esther to the tlyrone, 
a higher than human agency was ma- 
nifestly at work to counteract a scheme 
as distinctly foreknown as though God 
had appointed, in place of only permit- 
ting, the sin. The conspiracy of the 
two chamberlains ; the subsequent ne- 
glect of Mordecai ; the distant season 
determined by the lot — these were all ' 
either ordered, or overruled, by God ; 
and had a part, more or less direct, in' 
frustrating a plot which aimed at no- 
thing less than the extinction of the 
Jews. But perhaps the most memora- 
ble of the evidences of God's special 
providence is that narrated in the text. 
There is nothing, indeed*, surprising in 
the mere circumstance that the king 
passed a sleepless night ; it may have 
arisen from many natural causes ; and 
we are not at all required to hold that 
there was any thing miraculous, any 
thing out of the ordinary course, in his 
finding himself unable to sleep. But 
if there were nothing .expressly done 
to banish slumber from his eyes, we 
may safely say that advantage was 
taken of the sleeplessness of the king, 
and that it was suggested to him to do 
what he was little likely to have thought 
of. How improbable that, as he tossed 
from side to side, and could not find 
rest, he should have fancied the being 
read to out of the. chronicles of the 
empire, a dry narrative it may be, of 
facts with which he was already well 
acquainted, and which had littl^ to in- 
terest a voluptuary like himself. When 
Darius had allowed Daniel to be cast 
into the lions' den, and was " sore dis- 
pleased with himself" for what he had 
done, we read that " instruments of 
music were not brought before him :" 
as if, under ordinary circumstances, 
some such means as the cadences of 
melody would have been used to cheat 
him into slumber. But Ahasuerus, 
though the whole history proves him 
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to have been a thorough sensualist, 
sent not for music, but for the chroni- 
cles of the kingdom; indeed, it was at 
the prompting of another spirit than 
his own, or, if it were but the whim of 
the moment, God made it instrumental 
to the most important of purposes. 

Then, when the chronicles were 
brought, it was not likely that the part 
relating to Mordecai would be read. 
It might have been expected that 
the reader would turn to portions of 
the records which were not so well 
known, as better fitted to divert and 
interest the king. Besides, it is evi- 
dent enough that Mordecai was no fa- 
vorite with the other royal servants; 
they were disposed to pay court to 
Haman, and therefore to side with him 
in his quarrel with this refractory Jew. 
It was probable, then, that the reader 
would avoid the account of what Jlor- 
decai had done, not wishing that the 
king should be reminded of his signal, 
but unrequited, services. Yet, not- 
withstanding all the chances — to use 
common language — against the recital 
of Mordecai*s deed, the narrative of 
this deed was brought before the king, 
and its effect was an inquiry, as to the 
reward of the man who had been so 
eminently useful. And thus, by. a suc- 
cession of improbabilities, but not one 
of those improbabilities so great as | 
to seem to require any supernatural 
interference, was a result brought 
round, or at least advanced, which 
mightily concerned, not only the Jew- 
ish nation, but the whole human race ; 
for had the plan of Haman succeeded, 
and that people been exterminated 
whence Messiah was to spring, where 
would have been the promised redemp- 
tion of this earth and its guilty inha- 
bitants 1 

It is hardly affirming too much, to 
affirm that on the sleepless night of the 
Persian king was made to depend our 
rescue from everlasting death ; at least, 
and undeniably, the restlessness of the 
king was one of those instruments 
through which God wrought in carry- 
ing on his purpose of redeeming our 
race through a descendant from David 
" according to the flesh." Wonderful, 
that so simple, so casual a circumstance 
should have had a direct bearing on the 
destinies of men from Adam to the 
very latest posterity ! wonderful, that 



the disturbed and broken rest of a sin- 
gle individual should have aided the 
reconciliation of the whole world to 
God! Let us contemplate the fact 
with yet closer attention. We wish to 
impress on you a strong sense of the 
ever-watchful providence of God, of 
his power in overruling all things, so 
that they subserve his fixed purpo- 
ses, and of the facility wherewith he 
can produce amazing results, through 
simple instrumentality. Whither then 
shall we lead you 1 Not to any 
strange or startling scene, where there 
are clear tokens of Divine interference 
and supremacy. Come with us merely 
to the couch of th'e Persian king, on 
that night when sleep went from his 
eyes ; and remembering that his sleep- 
lessness was directly instrumental to 
the defeating the foul plot of Haman, 
let us consider what facts are establish- 
ed by the exhibition, and what practi- 
cal lessons it furnishes to ourselves. 

My brethren, examine your notions 
of God, and tell me whether you are 
not apt to measure the Supreme Being 
by standards established between man 
and man. The Divine greatness is re- 
garded as that of some very eminent 
king : what would be inconsistent with 
the dignity of .the potentate is regard- 
ed as inconsistent with the dignity of 
God ; and what seems to us to contri- 
bute to that dignity is carried up to 
the heavenly courts, or supposed to 
exist there in the highest perfection! 
We do not say that men are to be 
blamed for thus aiding their concep- 
tions of Deity by the facts and figures 
of an earthly estate. Limited as our 
faculties are, and unsuited to compre- 
hend what is spiritual — confined, more- 
over, as we are to a material world — 
it is, in a measure, unavoidable that 
we should picture God in human shape, 
or rather, that we should take the stand- 
ards which subsist among ourselves, 
and use them in representing, or set- 
ting forth, our Maker. But we should 
often gain a grander and a juster idea 
of God, by considering in what he dif- 
fers from men, than by ascribing to 
him, only in an infinite degree, what is 
found amongst ourselves. You may 
picture God as a potentate with bound- 
less resources at his disposal, possess- 
ed of universal dominion, and surround- 
ed by ten thousand times ten thousand 
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ministering spirits, each waiting to do 
his pleasure, and each mighty as that 
angel of death which prostrated, in a 
single night, the vast hosts of the As- 
syrian. There is nothing wrong in 
this representation of Deity, except 
that it must come immeasurably short 
of the reality : it is correct as far as it 
goes ; but when we have heaped figure 
ifpon figure, attributing to God every 
conceivable instrument of power, we 
have, indeed, depicted him as mighty, 
in the sense in which an earthly mon- 
arch may be mighty; but, virtually, 
we can have made no approach towards 
the actual state qf that omnipotent 
Being, who " sitteth on the circle of 
the earth, and the inhabitants thereof 
are as grasshoppers." 

And, after all, it is not by putting 
unbounded resources at the disposal of 
God, and representing him as working 
through stupendous instrumentality, 
that we frame the highest notions of 
him as a sovereign or ruler. Keep out 
of sight the unbounded resources, the 
stupendous instrumentality ; survey 
him as eflTecting what he wills through 
a mean and insignificant agency; and 
you more separate between the Crea- 
tor and the creature, and therefore go 
nearer, it may be, to the true idea of 
God. There is something sublimer 
and more overwhelming in those say- 
ings of Scripture, " Out of the mouth 
ef babes and sucklings hast thou or- 
dained strength ;" '* God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise, the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which 
are mighty;" than in the most mag- 
nificent and gorgeous description of 
dominion and strength. This is just 
what the earthly potentate cannot do : 
he must have causes proportionate to 
eflTects, agencies commensurate with 
results; and it were utterly Vain for 
him to think of ordaining strength 
from babes and sucklings, of confound- 
ing wise things with foolish, or migh- 
ty with weak. This is the preroga- 
tive of Deity alone ; and because in 
this he is altogether separated from 
his creatures, therefore is this more a 
sign or attribute of Deity, than any 
assemblage of forces which Scripture 
may mention, or any celestial army 
which imagination can array. 

Observe, then, how wonderful is I 



God, in that he can accomplish great 
ends by insignificant means. Christi- 
anity, for example, 'diffused through 
the instrumentality of twelve legions 
of angels, would have been immeasu- 
rably inferior, as a trophy of Omnipo- 
tence, to Christianity diffused through 
the instrumentality of twelve fisher- 
men. When I survey the heavens, 
with their glorious troop of stars, and 
am told that the Almighty employs to 
his own majestic ends the glittering 
hosts, as they pursue their everlasting 
march, I experience no surprise : I. 
seem to feel as though the spangled 
firmament were worthy of being em- 
ployed by the Creator; and I expect 
a magnificent consujmmation from so 
magnificent an instrumentality. But 
show me a tiny insect, just floating in 
the breeze, and tell me, that, by, and 
through that insect, will God carry for- 
ward the largest and most stupendous 
of his purposes, and I am indeed filled 
with amazement ; I cannot sufficiently 
admire a Being, who, through that 
which I could crush with a breath, ad- 
vances what I cannot measure with 
thought. And is there any thing strain- 
ed or incorrect in associating with an 
insect the redemption of the world 1 
Nay^ not so. In savipg the race whence 
Messiah was to spying, God worked 
through the disturbed sleep of the Per- 
sian monarch, and the buzz of an in- 
considerable insect mi^ht have sufficed 
to break that monarch's repdse. 

You have another instance in Scrip- 
ture of an attempt to destroy the cho- 
sen seed, and thus to frustrate the 
promises in which the whole world 
had interest. It was made by Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, who, not content with 
enslaving and oppressing the Israel- 
ites, sought to effect their extinction 
through destroying all their male chil- 
dren. And when God interfered on be- 
half of his people, it was with miracle 
and prodigy, with a mighty hand and 
a stretched-out arm. Every one seems 
to feel that the agency was here ade- 
quate to the exigence : when the very 
scheme of redemption may be said to 
have been in jeopardy, no one is sur- 
prised, either that God came forth 
from his solitude clad in his might, or 
that, interposing in so awful a manner, 
he should have confounded and scat- 
tered his enemies. The interposition 
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resembled wjkitvniight have been look- 
ed for from ttt'fftrthly king, who, find- 
ing his will obstructed in some pro- 
vince of his empire, should hasten thi- 
ther with his armies, and subdue by 
superior might the rebels and antago- 
nists. But when the peril was greater 
and more immediate, for certainly the 
project of Haman threatened worse 
than that of Pharaoh, there was no 
miracle — no prodigy : swarms of flies 
did not darken the land, though per- 
haps a single fly was made use of by 
God. Yet who does not perceive that 
herein was the wonderfulness of God 
more displayed, than in all the superna- 
tural terrors which devastated Egypt ] 
Let it be, that God caused Ahasuerus 
to be sleepless, or only knew that he 
would be 5 that he prompted him to 
send for the chronicles, or only knew 
that he would send ; that he secretly 
suggested to the reader what parts to 
take, or simply foresaw his selection — 
in either case, what a tissue of insig- 
nificant causes is here! but, at the 
. same time, what a Being must that be, 
who could hang a world on such a web, 
any thread of which might have been 
broken by a thought, but not without 
deranging and dislocating the whole ! 
To have interfered with visible mira- 
cle, would have beep nothing compared 
to the thus secretly and silently ope- 
rating through natural and inconsider- 
able things. Indeed, it was a display 
of Deity, when the oppressors of Isra- 
el quailed before a power which strew- 
ed the earth with ruin, and shrouded 
the heavens in darkness. But it ac- 
cords with our notions of greatness, 
that mighty means should be employ- 
ed to mighty ends : if God have at his 
disposal the thunder, the storm, and 
the pestilence, we marvel not, that, by 
employing such artillery, he should 
frustrate the plots of the enemies of 
his church. Can he dispense with this 
artillery 1 can he work without mira- 
cles, when some great crisis arrives, 
and the counsels of Eternity seem on 
the eve of defeat 1 Indeed he can. He 
is too great to find any instrument lit- 
tle. He can work with the insect's 
wing just as well as with the Archan- 
gel's. And, after adoring him, as he 
passes through Egypt in the chariot of 
his strength, working out the emanci- 
pation of his people by portents and 



plagues, I fall before him as yet more 
amazing in wisdom and power, when I 
find the bloody purpose of Haman de- 
feated through such instrumentality as 
this ; ** The king could not sleep, and 
he commanded to bring the book of 
the records of the chronicles, and they 
were read before the king." 

Now we omitted a circumstance, in 
our hasty summary of the facts of the 
history, which ought to be pointed out, 
that you may thoroughly perceive the 
workings of divine Providence. At the 
very moment that the king was listen- 
ing to the chronicles of the empire, the 
wic^^ed Haman was standing in the 
court, waiting for an audience. He had 
risen early that he might prefer a re- 
quest to the king, a request for the im- 
mediate execution of Mordecai. At the 
suggestion of his wife, he had caused a 
gallows to be erected, and now sought 
the royal permission for hanging the 
object of his inveterate hatred. Only 
remember with what facility the king 
had granted Haman's request, when it 
asked the destruction of thousands, and 
you will hardly think it likely that he 
would have shown any hesitation in 
consenting to the death of a solitary 
individual, and that, too, an individual 
already doomed by the issued decree. 
And if Mordecai had fallen, it does not 
indeed necessarily follow that Esther 
would have failed in her intercession 
with the king : but it is not too much 
to suppose that she would have been 
staggered and paralyzed through the 
loss of her kinsman and adviser, and 
perhapis have taken his death as an evi- 
dence of the uselessness of resisting 
the insolent Haman. Mordecai was, 
humanly speaking, the great obstruc- ' 
tion to the execution of Haman's plot ; 
and, this having been removed, unless 
some new counteracting engines had 
been set at work by God, the whole 
nation of the Jews must have simulta- 
neously perished. Thus it was, you 
perceive, precisely at the critical mo- 
ment that his sleep went from the king ; 
the sleepless night saved Mordecai, 
and Mordecai saved the nation. We 
have not, then, put the case too strong- 
ly, in representing the scheme of the 
redemption of the world as having de- 
pended on the restlessness of the mon- 
arch of Persia. We do not, of course, 
mean to say, (hat, had the king slept 
61 
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through the night, God would not have 
employed some other instrumentality 
in furthering his purpose of mercy to- 
wards men. But we have only to do 
with instrumentality actually employ- 
ed : and, indeed, it is unbecoming in 
us even to suppose the case that the 
king might have slept; for this is 
to suppose that God's foreknowledge 
might have been at fault, a contingen- 
cy having been reckoned upon which 
had never arisen. It was clearly, there- 
fore, so ordered by Providence, that 
the deliverance of the Jews, and, with 
it, the redemption of the world, should 
hinge on the fact of his sleep going on 
one particular night from Ahasuerus, 
the monarch of Persia. 

And having already called on you to 
admire the wonderfulness of God, in 
that he could operate to so mighty an 
end through so inconsiderable an agen- 
cy, we would have you carefully ob- 
serve how little there was which could 
be called supernatural interference 5 
how simply, without any violence, the 
divine Providence effected its purpose. 
Now that the whole is over, we can 
clearly trace the hand of God: but, 
whilst the matter was in progress, we 
might have discerned nothing but or- 
dinary and every-day events, such as 
afforded no sign of the interference of 
Deity. We have not taken on our- 
selves to decide whether God actually 
caused, or only foreknew, the king's 
sleepless night ; whether he turned the 
king's mind towards the chronicles of 
the empire^ or merely foresaw its di- 
rection. But let it be supposed, as is 
sufficiently probable, that there was 
more than foreknowledge, that God 
banished sleep from the king's eyes 
and directed his thoughts to the chro- 
nicles, how natural was the whole thing ! 
how little interference was there with 
the usual course of events! No one 
could have suspected that a divine 
agency was at work : it was no ways 
singular that the king should be rest- 
less: no miracle was required to ex- 
plain his choosing to hear the records 
of his empire : every thing was just 
what might have equally happened, 
had matters been left to themselves, 
in place of having been disposed and 
directed by God. 

We wish you to observe this very 
carefully, because it goes to the set- 



ting under a right point of view the 
utility of prayer, which is often object- 
ed against as though it sought mira- 
cles, or expected God to interrupt, at 
our call, the established course and or- 
der of things. The Jews, at the bid- 
ding of Esther, had given themselves 
to fasting and prayer, supplicating of 
the Almighty that she might be favor- 
ably received of the king, and thus en- 
abled to adopt measures for discomfit- 
ing Haman. And independently on this 
set supplication on behalf of the queen, 
we may be sure, that, no sooner had 
the edict gone forth which doomed 
them to death, than the Jews betook 
themselves to prayer to the God of 
their fathers, imploring of him that he 
would vanquish their foes, and not suf- 
fer the promises to fail, of which, for 
centuries, they had been the deposito- 
ry. And perhaps they looked for visi- 
ble and miraculous interference in an- 
swer to their prayers : it had been God's 
course, in other emergencies, to make 
bare his arm in defence of his people : 
might he not now be expected to ap- 
pear in his terrors, and scatter, by the 
brightness of his presence, whatsoever 
had leagued against his church and 
himself] But they looked in vain, if 
they looked for sensible evidence that 
God had not forgotten his covenant : 
there came no prodigy to sustain their 
sinking spirits : if Mordecai appeared 
raised up, as Moses had been, to coun- 
sel and lead them in their difiiculties ; 
alas! he had not the rod of the law- 
giver to wave over the land, and make 
oppressors tremble. 

Was God, then, not hearkening to 
prayer 1 was he not intending, or pre- 
paring, to answer it 1 Indeed, his ear 
was open to the cry of his people, and 
the event sufficiently showed that he 
had, all along, been working for their 
safety. But, as though to prove to us 
that, even in the worst extremity, he 
may interpose on our behalf, and ne- 
vertheless not derange the common 
order of things; he frustrated the ap- 
parently secure plot of Haman without 
the least approach to a miracle. And 
do you not perceive what encourage- 
ment this affords in the matter of 
prayer, and how it scatters the ob- 
jections which numbers would urge % 
The scorner would tell me of fixed and • 
immutable laws, according to which 
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things must proceed in regular succes- 
sion and train : he would persuade me 
of the utter absurdity of addressing 
petitions to God, seeing that, if he an- 
swer them, it must be by interfering 
with what is settled and constant, by 
the working of miracles, which, from 
their very nature, he cannot often 
work. But it is a false statement. I 
do not look for miracle to be wrought 
in answer to prayer — though, all the 
while, I thoroughly believe that, were 
a case to arise in which nothing short 
of miracle would meet the circum- 
stances of a servant of God, the mira- 
cle would not be withheld : stars shall 
forsake their courses, the sun and the 
moon shall put on sackcloth, ere any 
thing shall fail which God has promised 
to the righteous, and which is needful 
to their steadfastness or progress. But 
it is not required that there should be 
miracle in order to our prayers being 
granted; neither does the granting 
them suppose that God is variable, or 
changes in his purposes. There was 
no miracle in his causing Ahasuerus to 
pass a sleepless night : a little heat in 
the atmosphere, or the buzzing of an 
insect, might have produced the result ; 
and philosophy, with all its sagacity, 
ruption of the known laws of nature, 
could not have detected any inter- 
Neither were God's purposes variable, 
though it may have actually depended 
on the importunity of prayer, whether 
or not the people should be delivered. 
God's appointment may have been, 
that he would break the king's sleep if 
prayer reached a certain intenseness ; 
that he would not break it if it came 
below that intenseness: and surely, 
this would accord equally with two 
propositions — the first, that the divine 
purposes are fixed and immutable ; the 
second, that, notwithstanding this fix- 
edness and immutability, they may be 
affected by human petitions, and there- 
fore leave room for importunate prayer. 
And thus I am mightily encouraged 
in all the business of prayer by the 
broken rest of the Persian king. Com- 
paratively, I should not be encouraged, 
were I told that what disquieted the 
monarch had been the standing of a 
spectre by his bedside, an unearthly 
form, which, in unearthly accents, had 
upbraided him with leaving Mordecai 
unrequited. Here would have been 



miracle, a departure from ordinary 
laws ', and I know that such departure 
must be necessarily rare, and could 
hardly be looked for in any exigence 
of mine own. But when I observe that 
the kipg's rest was disturbed without 
any thing supernatural ; that all which 
God had to do in order to arrange n 
great deliverance for his people, was 
to cause a sleepless night, but so to ' 
cause it that no one could discern bis 
interference ; then, indeed, I learn that 
I may not be asking what the world 
counts miracle, though I ask what 
transcends all power but divine. It 
may be by natural processes that God 
effects what might pass for supernatu- 
ral results. Shall I not cry for deli- 
verance from the dungeon into which 
a tyrant has cast me, or from the tem- 
pest which has overtaken me ? Shall 
I be silent, because it were like asking 
for miracle, to ask that the prison doors 
might be loosened, or for interruption 
of the known laws of nature, to entreat 
that the agitated elements might be 
hushed 1 Nay, not so. God, who suc- 
cored the Jews through giving one 
man a sleepless night, may, by the 
dropping of a pin, incline the tyrant 
to release me, or, by a feather's weight 
in those laboratories which science 
never penetrated, repress the rushings 
of the storm. I am delivered from the 
dungeon, I am saved from the tempest, 
without exciting the surprise of the 
world, because without any palpable 
derangement of the common order of 
things; but nevertheless through an 
express answer to prayer, or ^ direct 
interference on the part ' of the Al- 
mighty. 

Oh, there is something in this which 
should be wondrously encouraging to 
all who feel their insignificance, and 
can scarce venture to think that the 
high and glorious God will exert his 
omnipotence on their behalf. If the 
registered deliverances, vouchsafed to 
the churA, were all deliverances which 
had been efiected through miracles, we 
might question whether they afl^orded 
any precedent, on which creatures like 
ourselves could justly rest hope. We 
dare not think that for us, for our safe- 
ty or advancement, armed squadrons 
will be seen on the heavens, or the 
earth be convulsed, or the waters turn- 
ed into blood. But look from Israel 
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delivered from Pharaoh to Israel de-^ 
Jivered from Haman, and we are er\- 
couraged to belieTe that God will not 
fail even us in our extremity, seeing 
that he could save the people through 
such a simple and unsuspected pro- 
cess as this : *^ On that night could not 
)he king sleep, and he commanded to 
.bring the book of the records of the 
chronicles." 

But we would now lead you along a 
train of thought quite different from 
the preceding, but naturally flowing 
froni the circumstances under review. 
We wish you again, and more dis- 
tinctly, to observe, that, even on the 
supposition that God produced, and 
did not merely overrule what took 
place, there was nothing to excite a 
consciousness of Divine interference : 
the whole process was so natural that 
its subject might never have suspect- 
ed the special workings of God. It 
cannot for a moment be alleged, that 
any thing like compulsion was laid 
upon the king, that his free agency 
was destroyed, so that he was neces- 
sitated, against his will, to adopt a 
particular course. It was not indeed 
optional with Ahasuerus whether or 
not he would be wakeful ; neither was 
it at his own choice, whether or not 
the thought should cross his mind of 
sending for the chronicles of the em- 
pire ; but we may fairly suppose that 
he could have resisted this thought 
had he pleased. He might have said to 
himself, '* These chronicles will never 
soothe me to sleep : I will try some- 
thing better suited to my purpose " — 
and thus might he have withstood the 
impulse, and lost the opportunity of 
discovering ahd correcting his faults. 
We do not of course mean, as we have 
hinted before, that Haman's plot would 
not have been defeated, had the king 
not done according to the suggestion 
of God. Qpd designed that the plot 
should be defeated; and he would, 
therefore, have been sure t9 bring to 
bear au adequate instrumentality. But 
the p'oint under consideration is, that 
the agency employed on the king was 
so natural, so undistinguishable from 
the workings of his own mind, that he 
could never have suspected a Divine 
interference, and must have been per- 
fectly at liberty either to do, or not to 
do, as the secret impulse prescribed. 



And in this, my brethren, we have a 
striking illustration of God's ordinary 
course in his dealings with men — those 
dealings, we specially mean, through 
which he would effect their conver- 
sion or renewal. If you examine theo- 
retically into the consistence of human 
liberty with the operations of Divine 
grace— if, that is, yoH seek to show, 
with thorough precision, that the in- 
fluences of God's Spirit on our minds 
in no degree interfere with free agen- 
cy — it is possible that you will in- 
volve yourselves in a labyrinth, anVl 
seek vainly for the clue by which you 
might be extricated. But, practically, 
there is no difficulty whatsoever in the 
matter : we may fairly say, that, whilst 
suggestions are secretly generated, and 
impulses applied to our minds, we are 
thoroughly at liberty to act as we 
choose : it depends on ourselves, on 
the exercise of our own will, whether 
the suggestions be cherished or crush- 
ed, whether the impulses be withstood 
or obeyed. And we know nothing of 
which it is more important that men 
be aware, than of the naturalness, so 
to speak, of the Spirit's operations; 
for many are disposed to wait for what 
they count supernatural influence — in- 
fluence which shall palpably not be of 
this earth, and which shall virtually 
leave them no freedom of choice. But 
without denying that cases sometimes 
occur, in which the operations of the 
Spirit thus force attention to their 
origin, it is unquestionable that his 
ordinary operations are just such as 
may pass for the workings of our own 
minds: there is nothing in them to 
tell us, that we are, at that moment, 
being subjected to the agency of Om- 
nipotence ; nothing to excite the start- 
ling conviction, that we are verily 
wrought upon by that renovating^ 
power, which is to mould out of fall- 
en humanity a habitation for Deity 
himself. And because the operations 
of the Spirit are commonly not dis- 
tinguishable from those of our own 
minds, the danger is very great of 
their being overlooked or despised; 
and the duly is, therefore, most press- 
ing, of our being ever on the watch 
for his suggestions and impulses. 

The position of the unconverted man 
is often precisely that of the king Ahas- 
uerus. There is a restlessness, an un- 
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easiness, far which he cannot give 
any definite reason ; it has come upon 
him, he hardly knows whence ; and he 
turns from side to side, expecting to 
recover his moral indifierence or com- 
posure. But still his sleep goes from 
him, and he bethinks him of measures 
for wooing it back. When he has been 
similarly situated before, he has per- 
haps had recourse to the fascinations 
of the world ; he has summoned plea- 
sure with her lyre, and her syren 
strains have soothed him into quiet. 
Shall he take the same course nowl 
It would be natural that he should; 
but he feels a sort of disposition to 
try another mode ; it is secretly sug- 
gested to him that the book of the re- 
cord of the chronicles might give him 
some repose, that the Bible might 
hush his agitation, were it read to him 
by those whose office it is. to press 
home its truths. And thus is he lite- 
rally situated as was the Persian king 
on that eventful night, when the fate 
of the Jews, and of the world, seemed 
to hang upon a thread. He is acted on 
as was the king ; and there is nothing 
to prevent his resisting as the king 
might have resisted. He may say to 
himself, **The Bible is a dull book, 
preachers are melancholy persons; I 
will try something more likely to dis- 
sipate my fears, and restore my com- 
posure : give me the romance, or the co- 
medy, rather* that the book of the chro- 
nicles ; give me my jovial companions, 
rather than the ministers of religion." 
Ahasuerus might have done this, and 
thereby would he have resisted prompt- 
ings which were not of his own mind, 
though they gave no note of superna- 
tural origin, and have lost the oppor- 
tunity of freeing his kingdom from a 
great impending calamity. And the 
sinner may do this : he may withstand 
a suggestion, which seems only to 
spring from a disturbed mind, though 
in truth to be traced to the Spirit of 
God ; and thus may he throw away a 
golden opportunity of learning how to 
flee from everlasting wrath. 

The special thing forced on the con- 
science of Ahasuerus through the book 
of the chronicles, was, that there was 
one who had done him great service in 
saving him from death, and whom he 
had hitherto requited with neglect. 
And it is the very same thing which 



might be forced on the conscience of 
the sinner through the reading or hear- 
ing of the Bible. There is one who 
has done for him what thought cannot 
measure, ransoming him, by *Uhe death 
of the cross," from everlasting pains ; 
but he has hitherto refused to acknow- 
ledge this Savior, and has given him, 
in return, only hatred or contempt. So 
accurately is a case of most common 
occurrence, that of the unconverted 
man moved by God's Spirit to give 
heed to the Gospel of Christ, portray- 
ed in that of the Persian king, prompt- 
ed, in his restlessness, to hear the 
chronicles of the empire. And what 
we would again and again impress up- 
on you is, that you are not to think of 
recognizing the operations of the Spi- 
rit of God by any supernatural tokens, 
as though, whensoever that agent is at 
work in your breasts, you must be 
aware of his presence, and able to dis- 
tinguish his movements from those of 
the conscience and the will. The se- 
cret uneasiness, the impulse to prayer, 
the sense of something wrong, the dis- 
position to hear the word of God — 
these may not startle you by their 
strangeness; these may seem to you 
quite natural, as naturally produced as 
suggestions of an opposite character 
— but know ye of a truth, that these 
are what the Holy Ghost causes ; that 
these may perhaps be all which the 
Holy Ghost will cause ; and, therefore, 
that if ye will not yield to these, and * 
will not act on these, there is a fearful 
probability of your being forsaken of 
God, and left to your own devices. 
Wait not for miracles — God's ordina- 
ry workings are through very simple 
means. We do not read of any thun- 
derclap which awakened Ahasuerus ; 
he was restless, but perhaps could give 
no account of his restlessness. If he 
had been asked, he would probably 
have mentioned the heat of the wea- 
ther, or over-excitement, or something 
of which he had eaten. But, all the 
while, God was in that sleeplessness, 
for which so many common causes 
might have been assigned. And there 
must be those of you who already 
know, or who will know, something of 
a moral uneasiness which might admit 
of various explanations. There has 
been no thunderclap — yet the man can- 
not sleep ; and he will perhaps account 
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for it from some Ims in his family, or 
some disappoiiitmtgt in trade, or some 
deficiency in hewt.- But God is in 
that uneasiness, that disquietnde, which 
shows an inability to settle down in 
present things, and a secret craving 
for higher and better. Well then — 
whensoever such a season shall visit 
any amongst you, let them be special- 
ly heedful of what may be suggested to 



their minds: they are not disturbed 
for nothing, but that they may be 
prompted and urged towards religion 
— no music, no revelry, no blandish- 
ments: let the records of the chroni- 
cles of the kingdom of heaven be 
searched, and they shall learn how the 
snare may be broken, and beautiful 
peace be permanently secured. 
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** And David longed, and said, Oh, that one would give me drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem , 
which is by the gate ! And the three mighty men brake through the host of the Philistines, and drew 
water out of the 'well of Bethlehem, that was by the gate, and took it, and brought it to David : 
xxrrertheless he would not drink thereof, but poured it out unto the Lord. And he said. Be it far from 
me, O Lord, that I should do this : is not this the blood of the men that went in jeopardy cxf their 
lives? therefore he would not drink it." — 2 Samuel, 23 : 15, 16, 17. 



We are not to regard the Scriptural 
histories as mere registers of facts, 
such as are commonly the histories of 
eminent men: they are rather selec- 
tions of facts, suitableness for pur- 
poses of instruction having regulated 
the choice. ' In human biography, you 
may say of much that is recorded, that 
it is inserted only because it happened, 
.and because, therefore, its omission 
would have destroyed the integrity of 
the narrative. But we do not suppose 
that the same may be said of Scriptu- 
ral biography ; a fact is not recorded 
merely because it occurred, as though 
the object were to give the full life of 
some distinguished individual ; a fact 
is rather chosen for relation, out of 
many which are omitted, because ex- 
hibiting some point, whether in human 
conduct or the divine dealings, on 
which it is important that attention be 
turned. 

Occasionally, indeed,, and perhaps 



more frequently than is commonly 
thought, it is because the fact has a 
typical character that it is selected for 
insertion : it prefigures, or symboli- 
cally represents, something connected 
with the scheme of redemption, and on 
this account has found place in the sa- 
cred volume. Neither is it unusual for 
the recorded fact to answer to both 
these descriptions: being instructive 
in itself, and serving also as an emblem 
of truths that were then taught only 
by shadows and types. And whether, 
in any given instance, it be that the 
thing narrated is instructive in itself, 
or significative of what God had yet 
but partially disclosed ; or whether it 
may lay claim to both characters ; we 
ought, at least, to be careful that we 
content not ourselves with apprehend- 
ing the facts, but study diligently what 
lessons they may convey, and what 
typ'es they may contain. 
We make these general remarks 
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from a fear that, in regard especially 
of the Old Testament narratives, there 
is a habit with many christians of read- 
ing Scriptural histories as registers of 
facts, rather than as collections of les* 
sons. The interesting character of the 
narratives themselves is often likely to 
induce or strengthen this habit; the 
mind becomes so engaged with the 
story, that the instruction is disregard- 
ed, or the figure overlooked. There 
are others besides children who can 
be pleased with the fable, and never 
think of the moral. And if we fail to 
search the Scriptural narratives for 
lessons and types, it is evident that we 
shall practically take away from great 
part of the Bible its distinctive charac- 
ter as a record of spiritual truth ^ 
whilst, on the other hand, by always 
looking for what always exists — mate- 
rial of instruction — we may give histo- 
ries the nature of homilies, and find the 
events in an individual's life prophetic 
of things in which the whole world has 
interest. 

We hope to show you, as w^e pro- 
ceed with our discourse, that the nar- 
rative which we have now selected 
from the Old Testament, forms no ex- 
ception to the rule, but rather signally 
illustrates its truth. It is exactly one 
of those narratives which are likely to 
be read and admired for the beauty 
of the facts, rather than studied for the 
worth of the lessons. It lays immedi- 
ate and strong hold on the imagination, 
having about it that air of chivalry, 
we might almost say romance, which 
ordinarily so captivates and dazzles 
the fancy. You can hardly read it and 
not have before you all the scenery of 
the tented field, with the mailed cham- 
pions and the floating banners. The 
royal warrior, David, is exhausted with 
the fight ,' he has been in the thick of 
the struggle with the Philistines, and 
is now faint with thirst. In this his 
weariness and languor, he is heard to 
breathe a passionate wish for water 
from the well of Bethlehem, between 
which and himself lay the Philistines, 
80 that the well could be reached only 
by breaking through their line. But 
amongst his followers were men as 
attached as intrepid ; with hearts de- 
voted to their chieftain, and hands 
Erepared to attempt even impossi- 
ilities at bis bidding. Three of the I 



most distinguished of these followers 
heard the wish whitj^ David expressed. 
There was no ecfminand given :^ but 
with them a wish bad the force of a 
command ; and pausing not to count 
the peril, they rushed against the foe, 
resolved to carve themselves a pas- 
sage. It was like rushing on destruc- 
tion—what will their courage and 
strength avail against a multitude! 
they will be borne down in the une- 
qual struggle ; and even if they reach 
the well their retreat will be cut off, 
and they must perish in the eflbrt to 
return. And yet— so did the Almigbty 
favor the bold enterprise— they suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the host : 
you may trace their course by the stir, 
the tumult, and the crash; the enemy 
falls in heaps before them ; now they 
are by the side of the cold flowing 
fountain: they stay not to quench 
their own thirst : they dip, it may be, 
a helmet in the waters, and hasten, 
with that warrior's cup, to attempt a 
second time the passage. Perhaps the 
Phihstmes scarcely offered fresh re- 
sistance ; these three men may have 
seemed to them more than mortal: 
they may have divided at their ap- 
proach, and allowed them to return 
unopposed to the army of Israel. 

And David must have been aware of 
this desperate sally; he mu9t have 
known that the choicest of his war- 
riors had thrown themselves, to all ap- 
pearance, on certain death, in hopes of 
gratifymg his wish ; and deep must 
have been his anxieties, and fervent 
his prayers, for those whom his incon- 
siderateness had placed in such peril. 
But the shout of his troops tells him 
that his brave captains are safe 5 they 
approach, stained with the blood of the 
Philistines, and perhaps with their 
own : they bow before their king, pre- 
sent the sparkling draught, and ask no 
reward but the pleasure of seein'r him 
refreshed. And David holds the hel- 
met m his hands, but raises it not 
to his lips: the thirst consumes him, 
for It has been aggravated through 
the feverish dread that the bold men 
would perish ; but the water, fresh and 
pure though it was, looked to him like 
the blood of those who had jeopardied 
their lives; be felt compunction at 
^^^.^"f /"as^Jy given utterance to a wish 
which had produced so daring a deed ; 
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and he will punish himself for the fault ; 
he refuses to drink, and pours the wa- 
ter on the groui^d as a libation to the 
Lord. 

What a picture ! Every one is fami- 
liar with the story of our own warrior, 
who, mortally wounded, and parched 
with the death-thirst, received a cup 
of water, but observing, as he raised it 
to his lips, the eye of a dying soldier 
rest wistfully upon it, handed it to him 
and bade him drink it, as needing it 
yet more than himself. But we know 
not whether the history before us do 
not present a still finer subject for the 
painter. It does not seem as though 
David had to choose between quench- 
ing his own thirst and that of another. 
There may have been no gasping war- 
rior at his feet to move sympathy by 
the glassy eye and the clotted lip. It 
was simply at the suggestion of con- 
science that he put from him the 
longed-for draught ; and there was all 
the more of greatness, because there 
was apparently so little to prompt the 
self-denial. 

But we need not take pains to give 
interest and coloring to the narrative. 
The risk, as we have hinted, is all the 
other way — that you may be so attract- 
ed hj the chivalrous circumstances, by 
the displayed bravery and magnanimity 
as to think nothing of homely and per- 
sonal lessons with which the registered 
incidents are assuredly fraught. We 
have, therefore, now to engage you 
exclusively with these lessons. We 
wish you to observe what there may 
have been to blame, and what to ap- 
prove, in the conduct of David ; and 
to note, with like attention, the con- 
duct of his servants. This sufficient- 
ly defines what we have to attempt 
through the remainder of our dis- 
course ; we will take, first, the con- 
duct of the three warriors, and, se- 
condly, that of David, and examine 
what, in each case, there may be whe- 
ther to condemn or to copy. 

Now the three warriors must be sur- 
veyed as servants of David, men en- 
gaged to obey his commands, and ex- 
ecute his will to the utmost of their 
power. And their conduct then appears 
very admirable, as far removed as can 
well be imagined from that calculating 
and niggardly obedience, which betrays 
a disposition to do the least possible, 



to render as little to a master as that 
master can be prevailed on to accept. 
We need not touch the question as to 
whether these warriors were justified 
in running such a risk, whether it were 
unlawful, or not, to make the attempt 
to which they were prompted by the 
expressed wish of David. It may have 
been unlawful ; there must have been 
a point at which obedience to God 
would have forbidden obedience to 
their king 3 but we have no means for 
accurately judging whether this point 
had been reached in the case now be- 
fore us. We may, therefore, waive all 
reference to the right or the wrong, of 
the resolve to cut a path to the waters 
of Bethlehem; we have simply to do 
with the power which a mere wish of 
David had over his servants, for we 
may hence derive a lesson for all ser- 
vants, whether of God or of man. 

You are to observe that David issued 
no command. He might have summon- 
ed the bravest of his battalions, and 
bidden them attempt the forcing a pas- 
sage to the well ; but nothing of the 
kind was done: he simply uttered a 
wish, without, perhaps, thinking that 
he should be overheard, and certainly 
without designing that it should be in- 
terpreted as a command. But the wish 
was sufficient for bold and true-hearted 
men, and they instantly faced death to 
attempt its gratification. And we say 
of these servants, thus yielding as rea* 
dy an obedience to an overheard wish 
asj could have been rendered to the 
most positive order, that they rebuke 
many of ourselves, who, whether it be 
their Creator, or their fellow-creatures, 
by whom they are employed, seem on- 
ly anxious to reduce their service to 
the smallest possible amount. There 
is an example set by these warriors to 
every man who is called on for obedi- 
ence, which fits the history before us 
to be inscribed on our kitchens, our 
shops, and our churches. The exam- 
ple lies in their not having waited for 
a command, but acted on a wish ; and 
there is no man to whom the term ser- 
vant applies— and it applies to every 
man, at least with reference to God — 
who would not do well to ponder the 
example, and consider whether he be 
not yet far below such a model. 

If you take the case of servants, as 
the term is commonly applied, is not 
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their service, for the most part, a sort 
of labor to do no more than they can 
help, an endeavor to earn their wages 
with as little outlay of toil as their em- 
ployers will consent to remunerate 1 
Servants, even servants "professing 
godliness,'! seem to have practically but 
little remembrance of the precept of St. 
Paul, "not with eye-service as men- 
pleasers." It is almost all "eye-ser- 
vice," and flags in proportion as in- 
spection is withdrawn. It is a rare 
thing to find a servant who will dili- 
gently obey your commands ; but 
where shall we look for one who will 
carefully consult your wishes 1 And 
we do not know that a more annoying 
argument is to be found against the 
advantageousness of a diffused chris- 
tian education, than is apparently fur- 
nished by a fact which it is not easy to 
gainsay, that, in place of an improved 
race of servants having resulted from 
an improved system of general instruc- 
tion, we have less diligent, less oblig- 
ing, and less trustworthy domestics. 
We are sure as to the unsoundness of 
the argument, because we are sure, on 
unassailable principles, that the know- 
ledge of God in Christ will make men, 
from the prince to the peasant, fitter 
for whatsoever duties appertain to 
their station. But, nevertheless, when 
the appeal is to results, to the testimo- 
ny of experience, not of theory, it does 
involve the advocate of national educa- 
tion in no ordinary difficulty, that the 
opponent can enter our households and 
ask, with much semblance of truth, 
what, comparatively^ has become of 
those attached, steadfast, and consci- 
entious servants, who had no interest 
separate from their master's, and no 
wish but that of executing his? And 
servants, who have enjoyed all the su- 
perior advantages of modern days, and 
yet are palpably inferior to the servants 
of former — restless, rude, dishonest — 
little know how much they may con- 
tribute towards such disgust amongst 
the rich at the instruction of the poor, 
as will prompt an endeavor to re-es- 
tablish the ignorance which consisted 
with something praiseworthy, as pre- 
ferable to the knowledge which threat- 
ens to issue in confusion. 

Neither is it only to servants, in the 
common sense of the word, that the 
example before us applies. The same 



holds good generally of the employed, 
whatever the nature of the employ- 
ment. It ought to be the ruling princi- 
ple with him who serves another in any 
capacity, to serve him upon principle, 
to identify himself with his employer, 
and to have the same eye to his inter- 
ests as though they were his own. If a 
man buy my time, and I do not devote 
to him that time, there is robbery as 
actual as though he had bought my 
merchandize and I then sold it to ano- 
ther. If he pay me for my labor, and I 
in any measure withhold it, then, up to 
that measure, there is as palpable fraud 
as if he bargained for my goods and 
I used a false balance. The indolent 
clerk, the idle shopman, the careless 
agent — I see no moral difference be- 
tween these and the grossly dishonest 
who tamper with the property of their 
employers. And if a general rule be 
required for the guidance of those who 
are in any kind of service, we fetch it 
from the example of David's three cap- 
tains, with whom a wish had all the 
force of a command. It is not that this 
rule will furnish specific direction in 
each specific case ; but that he, who 
acts up to it, will be keeping in ex- 
ercise the motives and dispositions 
which will ensure the right course un- 
der all possible circumstances. He who 
consults wishes as well as commands, 
or with whom a known wish is as bind- 
ing as an express command, will neces- 
sarily feel at all times under the eye of 
his eipployer ; or, rather, will know no 
difference when that eye is upon him 
and when turned away. His whole aim 
will be to act for the employer as the 
employer would act for himself; and 
it is evident that nothing can be added 
to such a description, if you wish to 
include singleness of purpose, sinceri- 
ty, diligence, and faithfulness. 

And you have only to contrast, in 
your own minds, the servant who will 
do nothing but what is positively, and, 
in so many words, commanded, and 
another who watches the very looks 
of his master, that he may read his 
wishes and take them for laws, to as- 
sure yourselves that the feature of 
good service which we derive from 
the conduct of the captains of David 
rather gives the whole character than 
a solitary mark. Yea, consider men in 
general as the servants of God — of God 
62 
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who expressly says, ** I will guide thee 
with mine eye," as though a look were 
to suffice ; and this feature will distin- 
guish the true and the earnest from the 
hypocritical and the lukewarm. Let us 
ask ourselves whether, unhappily, it be 
not the too common disposition of those 
who make profession of godliness, to 
pare down as much as possible the ser- 
vice required at their hands, to calcu- 
late how small a sacrifice, and how 
slight an endurance, will consist with 
their being reckoned amongst the mem- 
bers of Christ 1 In place of a generous 
zeal to give up every thing for God, 
and such a fear of offending him as 
would make them avoid what is indif- 
ferent lest they indulge in what is 
wrong, men are apt to compute how 
far they may venture in compliance 
with the world, how near they may go 
to the forbid d'en thing, and yet not lose 
the distinctive character of the people 
of Christ. It should not content the 
Christian that such or such an indul- 
gence is not prohibited by the letter of 
the law ; he should search whether it 
be not prohibited by the spirit. In cases 
where there really may be a doubt as 
to the lawfulness, he should determine 
for the course which is the most likely 
to be right; and, if the scales hang 
even, for that to which he has the less 
inclination. This would be true Chris- 
tian obedience, an obedience of which 
love is the law. God dealeth with us 
as with children rather than servants 
— not laying down an express precept 
for every possible case, but supposing 
in us a principle which will always lead 
to our considering what will be pleas- 
ing to himself, and to our taking his 
pleasure as our rule. And just as the 
affectionate child will watch the coun- 
tenance of the parent, obeying what he 
reads there as well as what he hears 
from the lip, so should the Christian 
search for the least indication of God's 
will and give it all the force of a posi- 
tive statute. 

But can we say that we do this 1 Can 
we deny, that, for the most part, we 
rather compute how little God will 
take than how much we can give ; 
what may be withheld, than what sur- 
rendered 1 That a thing is doubtful, 
does not make us shun it as though it 
were wrong : we are more disposed, 
under the plea of its being dubious, to 



adopt it as right. It is not sufficient 
for us, that God is likely to be better 
pleased if we abstain than if we in- 
dulge : we urge the want of express 
command, and are secretly gratified 
that it does not exist. Alas, th^n, how 
are we reproved by the warriors of Da- 
vid 1 What Christians should we be, if, 
with them, a wish were law enough to 
arm us against danger and death ! Go 
in thought to the fi"eld of battle, where 
Israel is ranged against the Philistine, 
when you may feel inclined to evade a 
painful duty under the plea of its iiot 
being distinctly enjoined. When you 
would excuse yourselves from making 
a sacrifice, foregoing an indulgence, or 
attempting a difficulty, by urging, that 
though it might be acceptable to God, 
at least he has not made it indispensa- 
ble, observe what the servants of an 
earthly king could do in the absence 
of command, and let the servants of a 
heavenly blush to do less. Who are 
these that rush upon the enemy, as 
though they knew nothing of danger 
and bore a charm against death 1 We 
see three warriors press along the 
plain; their whole demeanor is that 
of those charged with some fearful 
commission ; the fate of a kingdom 
has surely been given into their keep- 
ing ; they are urging forwards with the 
desperateness of men bidden, on some 
authority which they dare not resist, 
to attempt an enterprise involving the 
safety of thousands. Not so: these 
warriors might have remained inactive 
and yet been guilty of no positive dis- 
obedience to' their leader. They have 
received no directions obliging them 
to draw the sword and hew a passage. 
They were just in the position in which 
you yourselves often are, with no com- 
mand from a master, but with some in- 
timation of a wish. And they are hut 
setting an example to the warriors of 
Christ — an example as to the taking 
every indication of the wish, as an 
expression of the will of our Lord, 
seeing that they are cutting their way 
through the hosts of the Philistine, not 
because they have heard David exclaim, 
" Un^eath the sword, and dare the 
foe ;" but only because they have heard 
him say, " Oh that one would give me 
drink of the water of the well of Beth- 
lehem." 
But let ns now pass from the con- 
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duct of the servants to that of David, 
in which there is matter, as it would 
seem, for blame as well as praise. You 
may be sure, that, if we have spoken 
with something like severity of ser- 
vants, it has not been in forgetfulness 
of how much, after all, the goodness 
of the servant depends upon the mas- 
ter. We never hear an instance of a 
domestic growing old in one family, 
without feeling that it tells well for 
both sides ; if a good master will not 
keep a bad servant long, neithe^will a 
bad master long keep a good. It must, 
in truth, be through a mutual system 
of forbearance and accommodation, 
that any thing like harmony is main- 
tained in the several relations of life : 
to expect always to prescribe, and ne- 
ver to concede, shows an ignorance of 
human character and condition, which 
is sure to be visited with opposition 
and thwarting. They who look to be 
obeyed cheerfully, must take heed that 
they command judiciously ; the great- 
er the known readiness to comply with 
their wishes, the greater should be the 
caution that those wishes be always 
reasonable and just. 

And herein was David much in fault; 
for, knowing the devotedness of his 
followers, their attachment to his per- 
son, and their uncalculating bravery in 
his cause, he should have been all the 
more careful to give utterance to nei- 
ther a command nor a wish which he 
had not well weighed, or with which 
he did not desire a literal compliance. 
It was not fitting in a man, who had 
learnt, by experience, that the warm 
hearts about him would obey his very 
look, to express a rash longing — and 
such, at least, was that for water 
from Bethlehem. We have no reason 
to suppose that there was no water in 
the camp, or that none could have 
been procured from more accessible 
springs. Perhaps the well of Bethle- 
hem was celebrated for its water ; or 
perhaps David, as having been born 
and brought up in Bethlehem, had a 
special affection for the fountain of 
which he had drunk in his youth. 
This longing for the well of Bethle- 
hem in an hour of danger and strife, 
may have been one of those instances 
of the travelling back of the mind to 
the days and scenes of boyhood, which 
are sd common and so touching amid 



the woes and struggles of more ad- 
vanced life 5 the fields where we once 
played seeming to mock us by their 
greenness, and the well-remembered 
waters and trees sparkling and waving 
before the eye, as though to reproach 
our having- abandoned what was so 
peaceful and pure for the whirl and 
din of the world. It may have been 
thus with David: his circumstances 
were now harassing and perplexed, 
and, as he felt his difiiculties and per- 
ils, the imagery of his youth may have 
come thronging before him — himself a 
shepherd-boy, and his flock grazing on 
the bank of a quiet glassy stream ; and 
it may have been but an expression of 
something like regret that days were 
so changed, when he exclaimed, " Oh 
that one would give me drink of the 
water of the well of Bethlehem which 
is by the gate." 

But, whatever were the uppermost 
feeling in the mind of David, we may 
fall back upon our assertion, that, cir- 
cumstanced as he was, it ought not to 
have been expressed. Indeed, even 
had he not had such reason to know 
that those around him were on the 
watch for the intimation of his wishes, 
he would not have been warranted in 
giving words to a desire, that others 
would risk life just to gratify himself. 
There is all the difl^erence between the 
feeling and the expressing a desire ; 
we are not necessarily answerable for 
the former — we must be for the latter : 
even as an evil thought may be darted 
into the mind, we cannot tell whence, 
and we be innocent notwithstanding ; 
but the thought cannot be embodied in 
speech and we not be guilty. If Da- 
vid's wish were harmless, as breathed 
only to himself, it was not so as declared 
to his servants : he must have known 
its gratification impossible, except at 
the risk of many lives. - Not that we 
suppose that David entertained any 
thought of his wish being acted upon j 
in all likelihood it never crossed his 
mind that the desperate sally would 
be made. But it is precisely in this 
that he was to blame 5 it ought to have 
crossed his mind: be would not issue 
a command which, he did not mean to 
be obeyed ; neither, circumstanced and 
surrounded as he was, should he have ^ 
hinted a wish, if he did not design the 
gratification to be attempted. 
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And it is here that we may obtain 
some general rules which all who have 
authority would do well to adopt. You 
see that, in proportion as you are faith- 
fully and affectionately served, you are 
bound to be careful how you issue a 
command or breathe a d«sire. Take 
it as the perfection of a servant, to be 
anxious only to know, that he may do, 
his master^s will; and it is the per- 
fection of a roaster, to manifest no 
will but what his servant may be able, 
and with good conscience, to perform. 
There can be no tyranny greater, 
and none more ungenerous, than that 
which, taking advantage of the con- 
dition or attachment, of a domestic, 
imposes duties which are too severe, 
or tasks which are unlawful. I may feel 
that a servant is either so dependent 
upon me, or so devoted to my wishes, 
that he will tell a lie at my bidding, and 
assure the visiter that I am from home 
when he knows me in the house. But 
what is to be said of my baseness, my 
cruelty, in prescribing to a fellow-crea- 
ture over whom I have some kind of 
power, that he should do what he can- 
not do, and not oflend the God of 
truth ! I may not actually mean him 
to tell a lie ; I may suppose that there 
is a sort of conventional understanding 
in society which causes a certain sense 
to be put on the phrase which I dic- 
tate : but it is too much to expect that 
the fine-drawn distinction should be 
perceived by the servant ; his feeling 
must be that he has told a direct false- 
hood for my sake; and it is hardly 
reasonable to require that he should 
not, at other times, tell one for his own. 

And this is but a particular case, 
which maybe taken to illustrate the 
general rule. The general rule is, 
that, in every command, in every 
wish, there be due consideration for 
the ability, the comfort, and the con- 
science of the domestic. No longing 
for the water of Bethlehem, if it can- 
not be had but by strength unduly 
tasked, time so engrossed that none 
remains for prayer, or principle so dis- 
regarded that man^s law supersedes 
God's. 

Neither is this all which should be 

gathered or inferred from the circum-^ 

^ stances under review. You see how 

easily what was never meant as a 

command may be received as such, 



where there is afiectionate watchful- 
ness amongst friends and attendants^ 
Then what care should there be, that 
nothing be said in joke which may be 
taken in earnest, nothing even hinted 
at as our belief or desire, which we 
would not have acted on by those who 
hear the words. It is specially to chil- 
dren that this remark applies ; for they 
may be supposed to have all that sub- 
missiveness to authority, and that wil- 
lingness to oblige, which distinguish- 
ed David's warriors, as well as that 
inability of discriminating a casual 
expression from an actual direction, 
which seems equally to have belonged 
to the men, who felt themselves bidden 
to attempt the passage to Bethlehem. 
The child, from his age, can know lit- 
tle of any figures of speech, and will 
commonly adopt the literal interpreta- 
tion ; thus, what was never meant to 
be seriously understood may exert all 
the force of precept or instruction. In 
this way may indiscreet conversation, 
to which they who carry it on attach 
no importance, and which they never 
dream of any one's taking as express- 
ing their actual thoughts and feelings, 
be received by young minds witk all 
the reverence which they are taught 
to render unto truth. Disciplined to 
respect their superiors, and, therefore, 
to attach credit to their words — in- 
structed to obey them implicitly, and, 
therefore, to consult their very wishes, 
it can hardly fail but that what is ut- 
tered in their presence will pass for 
true, and what is desired appear worth 
being sought. And probably children 
often imbibe opinions, which form the 
foundation of character, from casual 
expressions dropped in their hearing, 
and which, had explanation been asked, 
they would have found to have been 
spoken without thought and almost 
without meaning. Who shall tell us 
the effect of a joke upon sacred things, 
the levity of which may have been par- 
doned by elder persons for the sake of 
the wit, but the irreverence of which 
may sink deep into younger, and work 
a half persuasion that the Bible, after 
all, is not that awful volume with 
which it were sacrilege to trifle 1 Who 
shall tell us what is done by discourse 
on the advantageousness of wealth, 
and by hasty wishes, perhaps thought- 
lessly uttered, for larger meastire of 
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earthly possessions 1 The seeds of 
covetousDess may have been sown in 
the young hearer, when the speaker 
himself has been indifierent to money; 
and the child of a parent who is actu- 
ally content with a little, may grow 
up with a passion for much, from ba- 
ring overheard the parent talk as 
though he desired a far ampler for- 
tune. 

You may tell us that we assign 
caaies disproportionate to ef^cts : as 
well tell us that the oak cannot spring 
from the acorn. Life is made up of 
little things; and human character, 
traced to its beginning, will be found 
issuing from drops rather than from 
foantains. You ought, therefore, when 
speaking before those whom you in- 
struct to respect and obey you, to 
speak on the supposition that all 
which yoa assert will be received as 
true, all for which you wish be ac- 
counted desirable. You must not 
think aloud, if you do not mean your 
thoughts to pass for verities or have 
the weight of commands. If such a 
rule be neglected, you must not be 
surprised if they who hear you enter 
upon the paths which you never meant 
them to tread, and afterwards plead 
your authority in excuse. There may 
again occur precisely what occurred 
with David and his servants. It is not 
that the monarch has commanded his 
warriors to dare death, that they may 
fetch him water from a favorite spring. 
It is not that he has even wished them 
to undertake the rash and perilous en- 
terprise. It is only that, without re- 
flection or thought, he gave utterance 
to something that was passing in his 
mind, and that those about him over- 
heard the inconsiderate expression. 
And do you mark that young person, 
who is devoting himself with uncalcu- 
lating eagerness to some worldly pur- 
suit, as though he had been trained to 
nothing but the acquisition of honor 
or wealth % Is it that the parent lit- 
erally instructed him to rush through 
all danger that he might but grasp the 
coveted thing 1 Is it that he was told, 
in so many words, to give energy, and 
talent, and time, to the obtaining a 
perishable good, so that he can urge 
the precept of a father, whom he loved 
and revered, as justifying a career in 
which the object is worthless, if com- 



pared with the risk and the toil 1 Pro- 
bably not so. The parent never wish- 
ed him thus to squander his powers ; 
the parent never thought thnt he would ; 
but that parent, having gained his af- 
fections and secured his attention to 
his commands and his wishes, was 
little careful as to what he let fall in 
his hearing; he was apt to say what 
he did not mean, to give words to 
feelings which he would never have 
breathed, had he remembered the pos- 
sibility of their being received as gen- 
uine, or interpreted as laudable ; in 
short, like David, when nothing was 
further from his wish than that his 
wish should be acted on, he was used 
to utter exclamations such .as this, 
" O that one would give me drink of 
the water of the well of Bethlehem 
which is by the gate." 

But this only sets before you what 
appears blame-worthy in the conduct 
of David : we have yet to consider what 
there may be to deserve praise or imi- 
tation. And this is to be sought in 
what he did when his followers return- 
ed, and placed before him the water 
for which he had inconsiderately long- 
ed. It would not have been strange, or 
unnatural, had he argued that, though 
he had done wrong in expressing the 
wish, it could not be unlawful to use 
the means of gratifying that wish so 
unexpectedly provided. He might have 
said, I would not indeed have exposed 
the lives of my brave soldiers, in order 
to obtain this refreshment; but now 
that, unbidden, and from the warmth 
of their attachment, they have cut their 
way to the well, and brought me of 
its Rowings, I may surely quench my 
thirst, and thus afford them the best 
reward for their zeal in my service. 

But David argued differently, in a 
manner that showed more of high 
principle, and strong fear of God. He felt 
that there was a contradiction, in own- 
ing an action wrong, and allowing him- 
self to be advantaged by that action. 
The least which he could do, in proof 
of his consciousness of error, was to 
refuse to appropriate what that error 
had procured. He must punish him- 
self, by an act of self-denial, for a want 
of self-command, and show that, if he 
had been betrayed into expressing a 
rash wish, hp had at least discovered, 
and repented of, the rashness. And 
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therefore he would not taste the cov- 
eted draught, but made it a kind of of- 
fering to the Lord, pouring it on the 
ground, in witness that he had sinned, 
and that, having sinned, he needed an 
expiatory ablution. 

It is not the heroism of David, in 
acting thus, which we propose for ad- 
miration and imitation, though it may 
be, as we stated in an earlier part of 
our discourse, that the monarch, parch- 
ed with thirst, and yet refusing to 
touch the water which sparkled so in- 
vitingly before him, would form as fine 
a picture as human story can give of 
forbearance and greatness. But it is 
the genuineness of the repentance of 
David on which we woulA insist, the 
sincerity of his piety as proved by his 
refusal to derive benefit from his sin. 
We think that herein is he specially 
an example to ourselves, and that the 
cases are far from uncommon, in which 
there is such similarity of circumstance, 
as to render the example most direct 
and appropriate. 

It is not for a moment to be ques- 
tioned that a present advantage is of- 
ten the immediate result of what is 
wrong, so that, in one way or another, 
the sin produces what the sinner de- 
sires to obtain. If it were not so, if the 
consequences of doing wrong were 
never, nay, if they were not frequent- 
ly, profitable to the individual who 
does the wrong thing, we hardly know 
where, in -most instances, temptation 
would lie, or where would be the ex- 
ercise of virtue. In general, it is a 
balance between the present and the 
future which we are required to strike : 
the great task to which we are sum- 
moned, is the not allowing ourselves 
to be overborne by immediate results, 
so as to keep more distant out of sight, 
but the calculating what will be for 
our profit on the whole, visible things 
and invisible being alike brought into 
account. And, of course, whilst ^ch 
is our condition, or such the system of 
probation beneath which we live, a sort 
of temporary reward must often be at- 
tainable by the sinner : there must be 
something of advantage to be procured 
through want of principle, and lost 
through rigid conscientiousness. Such 
cases will often occur in the stir and 
jostle of a mercantile comnrumity, where 
vast interests become so involved, and 



immense revenues so depend on the 
turn of a single speculation, that the 
least underhand dealing might at times 
fill a man's cofiTers, and almost a dis- 
honest thought transform him from the 
poor to the wealthy. 

And we are now concerned with the 
question, as to what is binding on a 
man, if, with the advantages, procured 
by a fault, lying at his disposal, the 
water from the well of Bethlehem 
sparklinf before him, he become con- 
vinced of his fault, aware that he has 
done wrong, or not acted with the ho- 
nor and integrity which he was bound 
to have maintained. Is he to drink of 
the water, to enjoy the advantages 1 
Ah, it may be often a hard question : 
but we do not see how there can be 
any true penitence, where what has 
been wrongfully obtained is kept and 
used, as though it had been the pro- 
duce df equitable dealing. If a man 
have grown rich by dishonesty, he 
ought, we believe, to become poar 
through repentance. We cannot think 
it enough, if an individual, who has 
not made his money in the most clean- 
handed way, and who feels compunc- 
tion in consequence, give large sums 
in charity, as an atonement, or repara- 
tion for his fault. If he only give what 
he can conveniently spare, or even if 
his charities somewhat press on his 
resources, he certainly does nothing 
but what, on high christian principle, 
he would be bound equally to do, had 
his property accumulated in the most 
honorable modes. And it cannot be 
sufficient to make that use of money 
unjustly acquired, which a man of 
strong piety would make of the pro- 
duce of integrity and industry, and 
thus, over and above the concealment 
of having been dishonest, to acquire 
the reputation of being benevolent. 

We should, therefore, be disposed 
to give the conduct of David as fur- 
nishing an example for those, who, 
conscious of a fault, are so situated as 
to be able to reap advantage from that 
fault. Let the case be that at which we 
have just hinted, as not unlikely to oc- 
cur amid the complicated interests of 
a great mercantile community. Let us 
suppose an opportunity, presented to a 
trader, of making large profits, if he 
will but deviate, in some trifling par- 
ticular, from what is strictly and un- 
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doubtedly upright. The fault to be 
committed may hardly be greater than 
that committed by David, who did no- 
thing but thoughtlessly give utterance 
to a wish which ought not to have been 
entertained, or at least not expressed. 
It may just depend on the keeping 
back of some piece of information 
which the trader is not compelled to 
divulge, and which others, if equally 
on the alert, and equally shrewd, might 
perhaps have equally obtainQd,'whether 
a certain article shall fetch a certain 
price, or be suddenly and greatly de- 
preciated. The trader does nothing 
out hold his tongue, as David did no- 
thing but give it too much license, and 
a large profit in consequence lies at his 
disposal. But now a feeling is wrought 
in the trader's mind, that it was not the 
act of a conscientious and high princi- 
pled man, to take advantage of the ig- 
norance of others, and thus entangle 
them in a bargain which they would 
not have made, with his reasons for 
expecting the sudden fall in the mar- 
ket. And as he debates what ought to 
be done with property so dubiously 
acquired, his first resolution will pro- 
bably be to use it well and religiously : 
at least, he will say, it increases my 
power of benefiting others, and pro- 
moting religious objects; and I may 
lawfully retain it, intending that it shall 
be thus employed. But this is, to the 
very letter, what David would have 
done, had he resolved to drink the wa- 
ter, arguing that it would refresh and 
invigorate him, and thus enable him to 
fight with greater strength the battle 
of the Lord. But God will have no of- 
fering on which there is a stain. Mo- 
ney, soiled by the mode of acquisition, 
is hardly to be sanctified by the mode 
of employment. When Zaccheus stood 
before Christ, and described what he 
did with his property, he spake of giv- 
ing half his goods to the poor; but, 
mark, he did not reckon amongst those 
goods what he might have acquired 
through underhand dealing — such por- 
tion, if such there were, was not his to 
retain or distribute at pleasure: **If I 
have taken any thing from any man by 
false accusation, I restore him four- 
fold." There was an accurate distinc- 
tion made by this publican, now that 
he had been brought to a correct state 
of mind, between restitution and alms- 



giving : he would give alms of that on- 
ly which had been honorably obtained ; 
the rest he returned, with large inter- 
est, to those from whom it had been 
unfairly procured. 

And though it might be impossible 
for the trader, in the case just suppos- 
ed, to make restitution precisely to the 
parties who have been injured through 
his successful speculations, we do not 
see how, with his conscience accusing 
him of having done wrong, he can law- 
fully appropriate any share of the pro- 
fits, any more than David might have 
lawfully* drunk of the water procured 
at his ill-advised wish. It may not be 
possible to make restitution ; for so in- 
terwoven are various interests, and so 
many are the contrivances for shifting 
ofiT losses from ourselves, and making 
them fall upon others, that it is often 
hard to say where the pressure really 
rests; and it is among the most me- 
lancholy of facts, that the rich specu- 
lator who seems only to sweep up 
the gains of men of large means like 
himself, would often be found, if you 
could trace the efiects of his specula- 
tions through their multifold spread- 
ings, to have compassed unwittingly 
the ruin of a hundred petty dealers, 
and wrung away the scanty pittance 
of orphans and widows. But if there 
may not be restitution, because the ex- 
act objects injured are not to be ascer- 
tained, we do not, nevertheless, under- 
stand why there should be appropria- 
tion. The king of Israel held the hel- 
met in his hands, and looked upon the 
water as it sparkled in that war-cup. 
Was he tempted by the freshness and 
clearness of the coveted draught, now 
that he felt how wrong he had been in 
breathing the wish 1 Oh, no! it looked 
to him like blood : it came not from the 
well of Bethlehem, but from the veins of 
his soldiers: shall he drink, so to speak, 
of the very life of another 1 he shrinks 
from the thought and will do nothing 
with the water but pour it out to God. 

And the trader stands, with the pro- 
fits of his scarcely honorable specula- 
tion glittering before him. Shall he in- 
vest them for his own usel shall he 
take possession of them for himself 
and his family! Oh, they may have 
been coined out of the losses, the dis- 
tresses, the sufferings of numerous 
households ; they may as well seem to 
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him dimmed with tears, as the water 
seemed to David polluted with hlood ; 
and we would have him, if his repent- 
ance he sincere, and he desire to prove 
that sincerity, imitate the monarch in 
refusing to appropriate the least por- 
tion, in pouring out the whole as an 
offering to the Lord ; and in exclaim- 
ing, when tempted to profit hy the sin 
for which he professes to be sorry, 
^*Be it far from me, O Lord, that I 
should do this." 

Now we have thus endeavored to 
give a practical character to a narra- 
tive of Scripture, which it is easy to 
read without supposing it to convey 
any personal lessons. Probably some 
of you, on the announcement of our 
subject, expected us to treat it as a ty- 
pical history : for the mention of the 
well of Bethlehem, and the longing for 
its water, might immediately suggest 
that Christ was born in Bethlehem of 
Judah, and that he offers to each of us, 
what, in his own words, ** shall be in 
him a well of water, springing up into 
everlasting life." But it may be doubt- 
ful whether we have, in this instance, 
sufficient authority for regarding the 
registered occurrences as symbolical ; 
at all events, we should never spiritu- 
alize any narrative of facts, till the 
facts have been carefully examined as 
facts, and the lessons extracted which 
their record may have been designed 
to convey. 

But whilst we should hesitate to 
found any doctrinal statement on the 
narrative before us, considered as typi- 
cal, we know not why, having strictly 
confined ourselves to the plainest and 
most practical view of the passage, we 
may not now, in conclusion, survey the 
occurrences with an eye that looks for 
Christ and the Gospel, in the person s and 
events of earlier dispensations. There 
may be truth in the supposition, whict^ 
some have advanced, that David had 
only a spiritual meaning in the wish to 
which he gave utterance* It is possi- 
ble ; and, if so, the whole transaction 
may have had that significative cha- 
racter which belongs to much of the 
history of early days, and which turn- 
ed occurrences into parables, through 
which God instructed his faithful ser- 
vants. David, partially informed as to 
the scheme of redemption, and know- 
ing that he himself was, in many points, 



set to prefigure the Messiah, must of- 
ten have longed for fuller disclosures, 
and striven to give shape and con- 
sistency to dim, mysterious images, 
which passed to and fro in his visions 
as a prophet. He would associate 
Bethlehem, his own birth-place, with 
the birth-place of the Deliverer of 
whom he was a type; and look natu- 
rally on the trees an4 waters of that 
village, as obtaining a holy, a sym- 
bolical character from the illustrious 
Being who would arise there in ^* the 
fulness of time." It might then have 
been a wish for greater knowledge of 
redemption, which was uppermost in 
the monarch's mind, when he longed 
for water from the well of Bethlehem. 
How natural, that, harassed as he was 
with temporal troubles, he should de- 
sire spiritual consolations, and that he 
should pray for the refreshments which 
were eventually to gush forth, as he 
well knew, from Bethlehem. 

And may there not have been con- 
veyed to him, through what then took 
place, intimations in regard of the de- 
liverance of the world] Certainly, it 
were not difficult to give a parabolic 
character to the occurrences, and to 
imagine them ordered with a view to 
David's instruction. If water is to be 
fetched from the well of Bethlehem, 
it must be with the discomfiture of a 
vast host of foes : three unite in the 
purpose, and overbear all opponents. 
And if " living water " is to be brought 
to those who lie parched on the moral 
desert of the earth, indeed it can only 
be with the defeat of mightier than 
the Philistines : principality and power 
withstand the endeavor : who shall 
prevail in so great an enterprise 1 
Three must combine : it is not a work 
for any one person, even though divine ; 
but three shall unite, to strike down 
the adversaries, and bring the draught 
of life to the perishing: and if the cup 
come apparently in the hand of but 
one of the three, the other two shall 
have b6en equally instrumental in pro- 
curing the blessing. 

Thus far there is so much analogy 
as would seem to make it not impro- 
bable, that the transaction was design- 
ed to be significative or symbolical. 
But does the analogy end here 1 We 
would not carry it too far ; and yet we 
can believe that a still deeper lesson 
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was opened up to David. Did he long 
for water from the well of Bethlehem 1 
did he think that it was only water, 
something merely to refresh the parch- 
ed lip of the pilgrim, which was to flow 
from the Surety of a world that iniqui- 
ty had rained ^ It may have heen so : 
it may have heen that he was yet hut 
imperfectly taught in the mysterious 
truths of propitiation and redemption. 
What theni he receives what he 
had longed for, what had been drawn 
from the well of Bethlehem; but it 
seems to him not water, it seems to 
him blood, the blood of one of those 
who had braved so much for his re- 
freshment. May he not have learned 
something from this as to the nature of 
the interposition which the Redeemer 
would makel May he not have ga- 
thered that the fountain to be opened, 
for the cleansing and refreshing of the 
world, would be a fountain of blood % 
*' My blood is drink indeed " — these 
words, uttered years after by the Re- 
deemer himself, may have been virtu- 
ally syllabled to the Psalmist, through 
his being forced to regard as blood 
the water from the well of Bethlehem, 
that well to which he looked as typi- 
fying, in some way, the person or of- 



fice of Christ. And then there is a 
high solemnity in his pouring out the 
water unto the Lord. It was the blood 
of the costliest sacrifice, and must all 
be presented as an expiatory offering. 
We know not whether David were 
thus instructed or not 5 whether the 
transaction were designed to be signi- 
ficative, nor whether, if it were, the 
symbols were explained. But certain- 
ly the occurrences are such as might 
be woven into a kind of parable of re- 
demption ; and it is always pleasing 
to find figures and shadows .which 
correspond to Christian truths, even 
where we have no express warrant 
for asserting the resemblance. Bless- 
ed be God, we need not long in vain 
for water from the well of Bethlehem. 
The host of the mighty have been 
broken* through ; a stronger than the 
strong has unlocked for us the flow- 
ings of the river of life : but oh, if we 
would take of the stream, and live for 
ever, we must acknowledge it as the 
blood of Him who went on our behalf 
against '* principalities and poiyers," 
and who finding the springs of hu- 
man happiness dried, filled them from 
his own veins, and they gushed with 
immortality. 
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*• Aftor this, Jesus» knowing that all things were now accomplished, that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 

gaiib, I thirst."— John, 19 : 28. 



If an impostor were to arise, desir- 
ous of passing himself off as some per- 
soinage whom prophets had foretold, 
he would naturally take the recorded 
predictions, and endeavor to make the 
facts of his history agree with their 



announcements. It would evidently be 
useless for him to pretend to the be- 
ing the predicted individual, unless he 
could point out at least an apparent 
correspondence between what he was, 
and what he did, and the character and 
63 
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conduct which- prophecy had delinea- 
ted. There would, of course, be an 
immediate reference to the ancient 
writings, an immediate comparison of 
their foretellings with what was now- 
given as their accomplishment; and if 
the two did not agree, the pretender 
would be instantly scouted, and no one 
could for a moment be deceived by his 
pretensions. 

Hence the great endeavor of the 
supposed impostor would certainly be 
to extract from prophecy a full account 
of the actions and fortunes of the indi- 
vidual for whom he wished to be taken, 
and then, as nearly as possible, to 
make those actions and fortunes his 
own. Suppose, for example, that an im- 
postor had desired to pass himself off 
as the Messiah, the deliverer and ruler, 
80 long and anxiously expected by the 
Jews. He would necessarily have been 
aware that the national expectation 
rested on certain ancient prophecies, 
and that all which could be known be- 
foreliand of the Christ was contained in 
certain books received as inspired. It 
is not, therefore, to be imagined that 
he would fail to be a student of pro- 
phecy, or to take its descriptions as 
sketches in which he must exhibit de- 
lineations of himself. But, supposing 
him to have done this, could he have 
made much way in establishing a cor- 
respondence between himself and the 
subject of prophecy 1 It is easy, un- 
doubtedly, to find, or fancy, predic- 
tions of which a man might contrive 
an apparent fulfilment in respect of 
himself. They might be predictions of 
certain things that should be done, and 
these, or very similar, the man might 
be able to perform. They might be pre- 
dictions of certain things that should 
be suffered ; and these, or very similar, 
the man might endure. But could the 
individual, whom we have supposed 
setting up for the Messiah, have man- 
aged to effect a conformity between 
his actions and sufferings, and those 
predicted of our Lord % It is allowed 
on all hands, that the history of Christ, 
as related in the Gospels, corresponds, 
with great accuracy, to what prophets 
had foretold of the Messiah. But is the 
correspondence such as an ingenious 
impostor, having the prophecies in his 
hands, and studying to produce their 
apparent accomplishment, could have 



possibly effected 1 This is a question 
well worth the being asked, though the 
answer is so easy that you may all give 
it for yourselves. 

There are a few respects in which 
an impostor might have contrived the 
fulfilment of prophecy. But most of 
the predictions referring to Christ are 
of things over which the individual 
could have no control : predictions, for 
example, as to the place and circum- 
stances of his birth, as to the treatment 
which he should meet with, and the 
death which he should die. They are 
predictions which were not to be fulfill- 
ed by the actions of the party himself, 
but by the actions of others ; and we 
need not say how little power the indi- 
vidual could have of making others so 
act as seemingly to accomplish pro- 
phecy, however bent he might be on 
the apparently fulfilling it^ himself. 
And it ought to be further observed, 
that if an impostor had endeavored, in 
the time of our Lord, to pass himself off 
as the predicted Messiah, and, accord- 
ingly, had attempted to effect a cor- 
respondence between his own history 
and prophecy, he would never have 
made himself " a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief." He would have 
taken the national expectation as the 
just interpretation of prophecy, and 
never have thought of making good 
his pretensions by affecting a resem- 
blance between himself and delinea- 
tions' which those around him either 
denied or disliked. His pattern would 
unquestionably have been the Messiah, 
not as described by seers of old, but 
rather as described in the popular ex- 
planations of their visions : and we 
need not tell you that such a Messiah 
was not presented in the person of our 
Lord and Master Christ. 

Thus there is nothing easier than the 
showing that the correspondence which 
may be traced between Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and a mysterious personage of 
whom ancient prophecy makes frequent 
mention, is such as could not have been 
produced by any impostor, however art- 
ful or powerful. Even had prophecy 
been far clearer and more explicit than 
it was ; had it not required, in many par- 
ticulars which now seem quite plain, the 
being accomplished in order to the be- 
ing thoroughly understood; we may 
fearlessly declare that no pretender. 
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taking it as his guide, and laboring to 
make his life its illustration, could have 
succeeded in effecting, even in appear- 
ajice, the thousandth part of those nu- 
merous, striking, and frequently mi- 
nute fulfilments which are to be traced 
in the actions and endurances of Him 
whom we honor as the King of Israel, 
the Anointed of God. 

Bqt why have we gone into these 
remarks on a point which, perhaps, 
may never have occurred to any of 
our hearers] for, probably, none of 
you ever entertained a suspicion that 
Christ might have contrived those ful- 
filments of prophecy on which so much 
stress is laid. Our reason is easily 
given. We have in our text the re- 
cord of a thing done by Christ, with 
the view, or for the purpose, of accom- 
plishing aft ancient prediction. The 
oourse pursued is precisely that which, 
according to our foregoing statements, 
an impostor might have been expected 
to take. The party claiming to be the 
Messiah remembers a certain prophecy 
which has not yet been fulfilled, and 
forthwith sets himself to procure its 
fulfilment. It is, you see, expressly 
stated that Jesus said, '4 thirst," in 
order that he might bring round the 
accomplishment of a passage of Scrip- 
ture. And had this been the solitary 
instance in which prophecy found itself 
fulfilled in the history of Jesus, or had 
other fulfilments been of the same kind, 
such, that is, as might possibly have 
been contrived or planned, we admit 
that the argument from prophecy would 
have been of little worth in establish- 
ing the Messiahship of our Lord. But 
we have already sufficiently shown 
you that no such explanation can be 
given of the correspondences between 
history and prophecy in the case of the 
Redeemer ; forasmuch as many of them 
were such as it was not in the power 
of any pretender to have produced, 
and many more would have been 
avoided, rather than attempted, by the 
shrewdest deceiver. And this having 
been determined, we may allow that 
Christ occasionally acted with the ex- 
press design of fulfilling predictions 
which had reference to himself ; that 
he shaped his conduct, and ordered 
his sayings, with a view to agreement 
with what prophets had foretold. We 
may admit this, without any misgiv- 



ings that we perhaps weaken the ar- 
gument from prophecy, seeing that, 
whilst what we admit is of very rare 
occurrence, it cannot bring suspicion 
upon evidence derived from the gene- 
ral character of predictions, and their 
accomplishment. 

And it is worth your observing that, 
even in the case before us, though un- 
questionably Christ complained of thirst 
for the purpose of fulfilling a prophecy, 
it was not in man's power to ensure 
the fulfilment. His mere complaining 
of the thirst accomplished no predic- 
tion. The prediction, as we shall pre- 
sently see, required that when the Mes- 
siah was thirsty there should be given 
him vinegar to drink. Had our Lord 
asked for vinegar, and had vinegar been 
brought him, there might have been 
some ground for saying that he actually 
made the accomplishment of a' prophe- 
cy. But when he only complained of 
thirst, and when, in answer to his com- 
plaint, not merely was a sponge put to 
his mouth, but £^ sponge full of vine- 
gar, you may see that there were cir- 
cumstances, and contingencies, which 
could hardly have been provided for, 
except by divine foresight j so that, 
although indeed Christ made his com- 
plaint, " that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled," there is little probability that 
the Scripture would have been fulfilled 
had he not been in truth the Son of 
the living God. You may say. that 
Christ saw ** the vessel full of vine- 
gar," and that he might fairly have 
calculated that a complaint of thirst 
would be met by the offer of vinegar. 
But, at least, he could not have ar- 
ranged that the vinegar should be the 
nearest drink at hand, even if it were at 
hand ; for ^* one of them rariy and took 
a sponge, and filled it with vinegar ;" 
and thus, put the case how you will, 
the accomplishment of the prophecy 
hardly came within human contrivance. 
Or you may say, thai, as vinegar was 
commonly used by the Roman soldiers, 
the almost certainty was that vinegar 
would be offered : but it appears that 
only one persoQ was willing to attend 
to Christ's complaint, ** the rest said, 
Let be, let us see whether Elias will 
come to save him." How far, then, was 
the accomplishment from having been 
necessarily in the power of a deceiver ! 

We may, however, consider that 
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enough has now been said on an ob- 
jection which might be raised against 
a fulfilment of prophecy, because there 
was an evident acting with a view to 
that fulfilment. We would pass to more 
interesting statements, which may be 
grounded on the very simple, but af- 
fecting incident, which is recorded in 
our text. We hardly know whether, in 
the whole narrative of the Mediator's 
sufierings, there is a verse so full of 
material for profitable meditation. We 
shall not attempt to parcel out this ma- 
terial under any set divisions, but ra- 
ther leave ourselves free to follow such 
trains of thought as may successively 
present themselves. We shall only as- 
sign it, as the general object of the re- 
mainder of our discourse, to examine 
the truths and inferences derivable from 
the facts, that, just before he expired, 
Christ exclaimed, " I thirst," and that 
he uttered the exclamation in order 
" that the Scripture might be fulfilled." 
Now we think it well deserving your 
notice, that it should l^ve been for the 
sake of accomplishing prophecy, and 
not for that of assuaging his pains, that 
our Lord, in his last moments, com- 
plained of thirst. It seems implied in 
the concise statement of the Evange- 
list, that, had he not remembered a 
prediction which was yet unfulfilled, 
Christ would have been silent, though 
he might have used of himself the 
touching words of t}ie Psalmist, " My 
strength is dried up like a potsherd, 
and my tongue cleaveth to my jaws." 
Intolerable must have been his thirst 
as he hung between heaven and earth ; 
yet he would never, as it seems, have 
mentioned that thirst, nor asked a sin- 
gle drop of moisture, had he not thought 
it necessary to the complete proof of 
his mission. You know that this is the 
solitary exclamation which he uttered 
expressive of bodily sufiTering. He is 
not reported to have said any thing 
when the crown of thorns was fasten- 
ed round his forehead. There is no re- 
corded cry, or groan, when the nails 
were driven into his hands and feet, or 
when the cross was set upright, though 
the pain must have been acute, almost 
beyond thought. He endured all this, 
not only without a murmur, but with- 
out even a manifestation, or indication, 
of his agony ; so that never was there 
the martyr who bore with greater for- 



titude the torments of a. lingering and 
excruciating death. 

His other sufferings, however, scarce- 
ly admitted of alleviation ; there was 
nothing to be done but submit, and wait 
patiently for death. Though even in re- 
gard of these he seems to have declin- 
ed the ordinary modes of mitigation, 
for he refused the ** wine mingled with 
myrrh," which was tendered him just 
before his crucifixion, and which, by 
partially stupifying the victim, might 
have diminished the torture. He had a 
great work to perform on the cross, 
and he would not deaden his faculties 
ere he ascended that terrible altar. 

But thirst might have been relieved 
— thirst, which must have been one of 
the most distressing consequences of 
crucifixion — and it would have been 
natural that he should havd asked of 
the bystanders a few drops of water. 
And he did mention his thirst, but not 
for the sake of moistening the parched 
tongue and throat — only to afford oc- 
casion for another proof of bis being 
the Messiah. It is as though he had no 
thought to give to his sufiTerings, but, 
even in the moment of terrible extre- 
mity, were intent upon nothing but the 
great work which he had undertaken 
for men. We may even venture to 
think that not only was it not for the 
sake of mitigating his sufiTerings that 
he complained of thirst ; but that it was 
an increase of those sufiTerings to have 
to make the complaint. The multitude, 
which stood round, were disposed to 
treat him with derision; they were 
watching him, maliciously and scorn- 
fully, that they might triumph in his 
anguish. You may judge how eager 
they were to show contempt and ha- 
tred of the suflTerer, from what we have 
already referred to,, as having occur- 
red on his utterance of the piteous cry, 
** My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken mel" The insulting shout im- 
mediately arose, " This man calleth for 
Elias" — so ready were they to make 
him the subject of ridicule, and so on 
the watch for proof that they had suc- 
ceeded in driving the iron into his soul. 

But hitherto he had, as it were, al- 
most baffled and disappointed them : he 
had betrayed little or no emotion ; but, 
by his apparent superiority to bodily 
torture, had denied them all occasion 
for fierce exultation. And it quite con- 
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sists with what we know of the inno- 
cent but sensitive sufferer, that we 
should suppose it a' new trial to him 
to have to confess what he felt, and 
thus to expose himself to the revilings 
of his inveterate enemies. There had 
been hitherto such a majesty in his an- 
guish, such an awful and dignified de- 
fiance of torture, as must almost have 
made the executioner crouch before 
the victim. And now must he, as it 
were, yield 1 Must he, by an acknow- 
ledgment of suffering, gratify a savage 
crowd, and pierce the few fond and 
faithful hearts which were to be found 
at the foot of the cross '\ His mother 
was within hearing 3 at her side was 
the disciple whom he loved ; they were 
already wounded to the quick — shall 
he lacerate them yet more by speaking 
of his wretchedness 1 

But the Scripture must be fulfilled. 
There was yet a particular in which 
prophecy had to be accomplished ; and 
every pother feeling gave way to that 
of the necessity of completing the 
proof of his being the Messiah. It was 
the last, and one of the most touching, 
of the evidences of his love. It was 
only his love for us which made him 

rak of his thirst. He would not leave 
smallest room for doubt that he was 
indeed the promised Redeemer: he 
loved us too well not to provide against 
every possible suspicion; and there- 
fore, though he would never have com- 
plained for the sake of obtaining any 
assuagement of the pain ; though he 
would have desired to avoid complain- 
ing, that he might not provoke fresh 
insult from the multitude ; though he 
would have kept silence, if only that 
be might not add to the grief of the 
few who tenderly loved him ; yet, jra- 
ther than allow the least particle to be 
wanting in the evidence whereby we 
might know him as the Christ, he gave 
ijl out his last words to an expression 
of distress. 

Oh, we know of nothing which more 
shows the ardency of the Savior's love 
for the church, than this confession of 
thirst just before he expired. We look 
on him with admiration, as he stands 
unmoved before Pilate, and returns no 
answer to the vehement accusations 
poured forth by his countrymen. ^*He 
is brought as a lamb to the slaughter ; 
and as a 9heep before her shearers is 



dumb, so he openeth not his mouth." 
We behold him scourged, and buffeted, 
and crowned with thorns, and nailed to 
the accursed tree — and we are amazed, 
yea, confounded, by his patience ; for 
not the least cry is wrung from him in 
his anguish. Is it that he does not feel 
acutely 1 Is it that his humanity is not 
sensitive to pain 1 Ah, not so. He is, 
all the while, tortured by an excrucia- 
ting thirst, which is at once the evi- 
dence and tbe accompaniment of rack- 
ing pangs. But he has to set an ei^cam- 
ple of endurance ; he is moreover oc- 
cupied with thoughts and hopes of the 
world's deliverance ; and, therefore, by 
a mighty effort, he keeps down the 
struggling sorrow, and restrains every 
token of agony. 

This then is in love to us; his si- 
lence is in love to us. But it might 
have accorded best with the feelings 
of so lofty a Being, thus to baffle his 
adversaries, by refusing to let them see 
him writhe beneath their merciless in- 
flictions — does he love us so well that 
he will even yield to those adversaries, 
and confess himself vanquished, if it 
might be for our good 1 Yea, even this 
he will do ; for remembering, as he 
hangs, 'upon the cross, a prediction 
which has yet to be fulfilled, he forgets 
all in his desire to provide for our con* 
viction, and breaks into the cry, "I 
thirst," in order only that the Scrip- 
ture might be accomplished. 

But we have stated that the predic- 
tion, which our Lord had in mind, was 
not one of great prominence, not one 
perhaps whose fulfilment would appear 
to us of much moment. We may sup- 
pose it to have been to words in the 
sixty-ninth Psalm that Christ mentally 
referred : " They gave me also gall for 
my meat, and in my thirst they gave 
me vinegar to drink." There is no 
other express prophecy whose accom- 
plishment he can be thought to have 
contemplated ; and we may venture to 
say, that, if this had not been literally 
fulfilled in, respect of our Lord, we 
should hardly have urged it as an ob- 
jection against his pretensions. Accus- 
tomed to regard the Psalms as spoken 
primarily in the person of David, we 
do not expect, even when they are un- 
doubtedly prophetic, to find every line 
.verified in the histojry of that Messiah 
of whom David was the type. We ex- 
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perience no surprise, if, in a Psalm, the 
quotations from which in the New 
Testament prove that it speaks of the 
Christ, we meet with verses which we 
cannot distinctly show to he applicable 
to our Lord.* Suppose then that Christ 
had died without complaining of thirst, 
and without receiving the vinegar — ^we 
should perhaps scarcely have said that 
there was a prediction which had never 
been accomplished. We should either 
have supposed that the verse in ques- 
tion belonged in some way to David, or 
we should have given it, as we easily 
might, a figurative sense, and then have 
sought its fulfilment in the indignities 
and cruelties of which Christ was the 
subject. 

And this shows you what a very mi- 
nute particular it was in the predictions 
of himself, which caused our Lord to 
break silence, and utter an expression 
of suffering. It was a particular which 
we should probably have overlooked, 
or of which, at least, we should never 
have reckoned the literal accomplish- 
ment indispensable to the.completeness 
of the prophetic evidence for Christ. 
Yet, so anxious, so determined was the 
Redeemer to leave us no possible ex- 
cuse for rejecting him as the anointed 
of God, that, not satisfied with having 
fulfilled all but this inconsiderable par- 
ticular, and though to fulfil it must cost 
him, as we have shown you, a very 
painful efifort, he would not breathe out 
his soul till he had tasted the vinegar. 
This was indeed a manifestation of his 
love: but there are other truths, be- 
sides that of the Savior's solipitude for 
our good, to be drawn from his deter- 
mination that the least prophecy should 
not go unaccomplished. 

You will observe that it is affirmed 
in the text, that Jesus knew that all 
things were now accomplished ; and 
that, knowing this, he^ proceeded to 
speak of his thirst, with a view to the 
fulfilment of yet one more prediction. 
Of course there were many things 
which had not been accomplished,'ma- 
ny whose accomplishment was still ne- 
cessarily future, having respect to the 
burial, resurrection, ascension, and tri- 
umph of Christ. But Jesus knew that 
every thing was accomplished, which 
had to be accomplished before his ac- 
tual death, except «the receiving the ^ 
vinegar. He knew that there remained I 



nothing but that the words, "In my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink," 
should be fulfilled in his person^ and he 
might resign his soul into the hands of 
the Father, convinced that every pro- 
phecy which bore reference to the life 
or death of the Messiah, had received 
its completion, and would be a witness 
for him to all after ages. You must ad- 
mit that the. text represents Jesus as 
knowing that there was but one word 
of prophecy which had not yet been 
accomplished, and that, too, a prophe- 
cy of so inconsiderable a particular, 
that we should scarcely have detected 
the want, had our Lord died without 
bringing it to pass. 

This is a most surprising testimony 
to the completion of prophecy : it is a 
bold challenge to the infidel who would 
dispute the claims of Him who hung 
upon the cross. By taking an appa- 
rently unimportant prediction, and 
dealing with it as the only prediction, 
whether in type or in word, which had 
not yet been fulfilled, Jesus may be 
said to have staked his Messiahship on 
every single prophecy — " Find one, a 
solitary one, which I have not accom- 
plished, and I resign all pretension to 
the being God's Son." And when you 
come to think of the multitude of pre- 
dictions which have respect to the life 
and death of the Messiah, and of the 
almost countless mystical rites which, 
equally with the visions of seers, sha- 
dowed the " One Mediator between 
God and man," you can hardly fail to 
be amazed at the assertion, that Jesus 
knew that ** all things were now ac- 
complished." Yet, believing him to 
have been divine, we know him to have 
been omniscient; and, therefore, we 
are .emboldened so to state the argu- 
ment from prophecy, as to be ready to 
give up all, if you can find a single 
flaw. The writings of " holy men of 
old " teem with notices of that Being 
whom God had promised 4;o send in 
" the fulness of time." Some of these 
notices relate to important, others to 
apparently trivial particulars. The 
line of which he was to spring, the 
power by which he should be con- 
ceived, the place in which he should 
be born, the dangers which should 
threaten his childhood, the miracles 
which he should work in his manhood, 
the treatment which he should receive, 
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the malice of his enemies, the deser- 
tion of his friends, the price at which 
he should he sold, the dividing of his 
garments, the death which he should 
die — all these are stated with the pre- 
cision and minuteness of history; as 
though prophets had been biographers, 
and, not content with general outlines, 
had been instructed to furnish records 
of daily actions and occurrences. And 
over and above predictions so compre- 
hensive yet so abounding in detail, there 
^ are figurative rites which all had respect 
to the same illustrious person ; a thou- 
sand types foreshow his office, a thou- 
sand emblems represent his deeds and 
his sufiferings. 

And we are not satisfied with saying, 
that, in every striking and prominent 
particular^ a correspondence may be 
traced between the Christ whose his- 
tory we have in the Gospels, and the 
Christ whom we find in the strains of 
prophets, and the institutions of the 
law. We do not ask you to admit that 
it must have been of Jesus of Naza- 
reth that the Old Testament spake, 
and that the temple services were full, 
because there are certain ma4n fea- 
tures of that person in the description 
of inspired writers, and the shadows of 
ceremonial observances. Our position 
.is, that there is not a single line in 
prophecy, which can be shown to refer 
to the life and death of the Messiah, 
which was not accomplished in Jesus ; 
not a single type in the law to which 
he was not an antitype. You are at 
liberty to take any prediction, you are 
at liberty to take any shadow ; and we 
are ready to rest the cause of Christi- 
anity on that prediction's having been 
fulfilled in Jesus, or on his having been 
the substance of that shadow. Nei- 
ther is this the challenge of a rash and 
boastful theology. This is the crite- 
rion which the Founder of our religion 
himself maybe said to have appointed, 
and that, too, at the very moment when 
he was finishing our redemption. And 
we know not how to convey to you 
our idea of the wonderfulness of the 
fact, that Christ could feel, after he 
had hung for hours upon the cross, 
that, if a few drops of vinegar were 
given him by a bystander, every jot 
and tittle would be accomplished of all 
that had been foretold of the Messiah, 
up to the time of his death, from the 



first prophecy to Adam to the last 
words of Malachi. But it is unques- 
tionable, from our text, that such was 
his feeling : upon this feeling we may 
safely ground our challenge ; rather, 
we may consider it as the challenge of 
the Redeemer himself to the unbeliev- 
ing of every generation. 

It seems to us as though the Savior, 
whilst suspended between earth and 
heaven, had summoned before him 
every prophet and seer whom God had 
raised up in successive ages of the 
world, and had required each, as he 
passed in review, to give in his claims 
on the predicted Messiah. No iharvel 
that he almost forgot his intense suf- 
ferings whilst engaged in so sublime 
and momentous an inquiry, whilst com- 
muning with patriarchs and priests, and 
the long train of heralds who had seen 
his day afar ofiT, and kept expectation 
alive amongst men. And Abraham re- 
counts to him all the particulars of 
the sacrifice of his son : Jacob reminds 
him of the departure of the sceptre 
from Judah : Moses speaks of the re- 
semblance which must be borne to 
himself: Aaron, in his sacerdotal vest- 
ments, crowds the scene with mys- 
tic figures. Then arise the later pro- 
phets. They speak of his virgin mo- 
ther ; of his divine parentage, and yet 
of his descent from David. Isaiah pro- 
duces his numerous, and almost his- 
toric, delineations : Daniel reckons up 
his seventy weeks: Micah fixes the 
nativity to Bethlehem Ephratah : Zech- 
ariah weighs the thirty pieces of sil- 
ver, and introduces her king to Jeru- 
salem, " riding upon an ass, and a colt, 
the foal of an ass :" Malachi revives 
Elias, and sends him as a messenger to 
" prepare the way of the Lord." And 
David, as though his harp had been 
fresh strung, pours forth again his 
touching melcfdies, repeating the pit- 
eous complaints which, mingled at 
times with notes of triumph, he had 
been instructed to utter in his typi- 
cal character. 

But one after another of these an- 
cient worthies passes from before the 
Mediator, leaving him assured that 
there is not the line in his prophetic 
scroll which has not been accom- 
plished. And that Mediator is just 
about to commend his soul into the 
hands of the Father, satisfied of there 
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bieing no defect in the evidence from 
prophecy, when one saying of the roy- 
al Psalmist strikes him as not yet lite- 
rally verified, and he defers death a 
moment longer, that this too, though 
seemingly of little moment, may hold 
good of himself. Yes, champions of 
infidelity, disprove it if you can, and 
if you cannot, explain, if you can, on 
your own principles, how the almost 
countless lines of prophecy came to 
meet in one person, and that one Jesus 
whom you refuse to adore. Yes, fol- 
lowers of the Savior, search deeply 
into the fact, and after searching, fail, 
if you can, to triumph in the having 
as your leader one who fulfilled to 
the letter, in the short space of a life, 
whatsoever voices and visions from on 
high had assigned, through many cen- 
turies, to the seed of the woman. True 
it is, gloriously, incontestably true, 
that Jesus had only, just before he 
died, to exclaim, " I thirst," and to re- 
ceive, in answer to his complaint, a 
few drops of vinegar on a sponge, and 
he could then breathe out his spirit, 
amid the confessions of patriarchs, and 
prophets, and priests, and kings, each 
testifying, with a voice of wonder and 
of worship, that " all things," without 
a solitary exception, that ** all things 
were now accomplished." 

But our text throws light on another 
doctrine, or fact which, if often pre- 
sented to your attention, is of so great 
importance as to deserve the being fre- 
quently stated. We are now about to re- 
fer to the power which Christ had over 
his life, a power which caused his death 
to differ altogether from that of an or- 
dinary man. We wish you to observe 
the surprising composedness which is 
indicated by the words on which we 
now discourse. They seem to repre- 
sent Christ, according to our foregoing 
statement, as actually 'examining all 
the records of prophecy, that he might 
determine whether there yet remained 
any thing to be done before the soul 
could be dismissed from the body. 
They give us the idea of a being who, 
in full possession of every faculty, is 
engaged in investigating ancient docu- 
ments, rather than of one who, exhaust- 
ed by protracted sufferings, is on the 
point of dissolution. How wonderful 
that the recollection should be so clear! 
that the almost expiring man should be 



able, amid the throes of deaths to fix 
on a single, inconsiderable prediction, 
to decide that there was no other, out 
of an immense assemblage, which had 
yet to be accomplished, and to take 
measures for its being accomplished 
before he breathed his last! What 
collectedness, what superiority to suf- 
fering, yea, what command over death ! 
For it is evident — and this is the 
most remarkable thing — that Jesus de- 
termined that he would live until the 
prediction were fulfilled, and that he 
would die so soon as it were. The 
Evangelist tells us, ^* When Jesus, 
therefore, had received the vinegar, 
he said, It is finished; and he bowed 
his head and gave up the ghost." 
He waited till the vinegar had been 
given him, till, that is, the only unac- 
complished prophecy had been ac- 
complished, and then immediately, as 
though it were quite optional with 
him at what moment he would die, 
** gave up the ghost." This is ama- 
zing; this is unlike death, though it 
was actually the separation of body 
and soul; for where is the necessity 
of nature 1 where the ebbing away of 
strength 1 where the gradual wearing 
out of the principle of life % Christ 
evidently died just when he chose to 
die, and only because he chose to die : 
he had the spirit in his own keeping, 
and could retain or dismiss it as be 
pleased. You find that Pilate and oth- 
ers wondered at finding him so soon 
dead ; he died sooner than a crucified 
person could have been expected to 
die : and herein too he had reference 
to prophecy, for had he lingered the 
ordinary or natural period, his legs 
would have been broken, as were those 
of the malefactors executed with him, 
whereas there was a typical prediction, 
in the paschal lamb, that not a bone of 
him should be broken. 

So that, with Chdst, to die was 
strictly a voluntary act — " I lay down 
my life: no man taketh it from roe, 
but I lay it down of myself; I have 
power to lay it down, and I have pow- 
er to take it again " — it was an act of 
which he could fix the precise moment, 
which he could hasten or delay at hia 
own pleasure, which no pain, no dis- 
ease, no decay could effect, but which 
was wrought, altogether and at once, 
by his will. Death was not with him 
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what it will be with one of us. We shall 
die through necessity, with no power 
over the soul, whether of retaining or 
dismissing; exhausted by sickness, or 
broken up by accident, unable to make 
the pulse beat one more or one less 
than shall be ordained by a Being who 
is immeasurably beyond our control. 
But what resemblance is there between 
this and the death of Jesus Christ on 
the cross ^ Though dying what would 
be ordinarily a lingering death, — dy- 
ing, to use a common expression, by 
inches, and therefore certain to be, at 
the least, exhausted and spenty— we 
find him, in the few moments prece- 
ding dissolution, with every power in 
fall play, the mind all in action for the 
accomplishing his mission, and keep- 
ing, as it were, the vital principle under 
its orders, ready to be suspended so 
soon as prophecies were fulfilled. 

Call ye this death? Yes, men and 
brethren, this was really death: he 
who hung upon the cross died as aC' 
tuaily as any one of us will die ; for 
death is the separation of the soul from 
the body; and the soul of Christ went 
into the separate state, whilst his body 
was consigned to the grave. But call 
ye this the death of a mere man 1 can ye 
account for the peculiarities of Christ's 
death, except by supposing him the 
Lord of life and glory 1 Martyrs, ye 
died bravely, and beautifully; but ye 
died not thus. Saints of God, ye went 
wondrously through the last struggle ; 
but ye went not thus. Oh, it is a noble 
thing, that we can go to the scene of 
crucifijcion, and there, in spite of all 
the ignominy and suffering, discover in 
the dying man the incarnate God. The 
Jew and the Grreek may taunt us with 
the shame of the cross ; we glory in 
that cross : at no moment of his course 
has the Deity shone more brightly 
through the humanity of the Media- 
tor : not when his voice was heard in 
the grave, and the buried returned to 
the living, did he more conspicuously 
show divine power Over death, than in 
the releasing, when he would, his own 
soul from the body. Come with us and 
^aze on this mysterious person dying, 
" the just for the unjust." Seems he to 
you to be dying as an ordinary manl 
Can ye find no difference between him 
and those crucified, the one on his right 
hand, and the other on his left? Nay, 



in them you have all the evidence that 
life is being^ drained out drop by dropi 
and that they are sinking beneath a 
process of painful exhaustion. But in 
him there are no tokens of the being 
overmastered, enfeebled, or worn down. 
In that mangled and bleeding body, 
there seems, to all appearance, as much 
animation as though there had not been 
going on, for hours, an assault on the 
citadel of life. Let us watch his last 
moments, let us observe his last act. 
But those moments are over, whilst we 
thought them yet distant ; he has sud- 
denly expired, though an instant ago 
there was no sign of death. How is 
this? how, but that he has indeed 
proved the truth of his assertion, " No 
man t^keth my life from me, but I lay 
it down of myself !" an assertion which 
could be true of no one who had not 
an actual lordship over life, who was 
not, in fact, his own source of life, who 
was not in fact the Author of life. He 
has retained his spirit whilst he chose ; 
he has dismissed that spirit when he 
would; and thus, though in the form 
of a creature, he has exercised the pre- 
rogative of the Creator. 

The cross, then, with all its shame, 
the act of dissolution, with all its fear- 
fulness, bears as strong attestation to 
the essential Deity of Christ, as the 
most amazing miracle performed, or the 
fullest prophecy accomplished. And 
we bow before a Being, as more than 
human, as nothing less than divine, 
who died by his own act, though nail- 
ed to a cross; by an effort of his own* 
will, though beneath the hands of fierce 
executioners : we hail him, even in the 
midst of ignominy, as "the image of 
the invisible God," seeing that he could 
forbid the departure of the soul whilst 
there remained a prediction unfulfilled, 
and command it into paradise the mo- 
ment that he saw that all things were 
accomplished. 

Now they have not, we think, been 
either uninteresting or unimportant 
truths which we have thus derived 
from the fact that Christ complained 
of thirst on the cross, on purpose "that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled." But 
we have yet to fix your thoughts more 
particularly on Christ as an example, 
exhorting you to observe how engross- 
ed he was with the work of redemp- 
tion, how intent, up to the last mo- 
64 
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ment of life, on performing the will of 
the Fathei^ who sent him. You must 
not think that, hecause Jesus had such 
power over his own life as we have 
just now described — a power which 
made him inaccessible to death, except 
so far as he chose to give death per- 
mission — he did not suffer acutely as 
he hung upon the cross. It is true that 
crucifixion neyer could have killed him, 
and that he did not die of the torture 
and exhaustion thereby produced ; but 
nevertheless it is, on this very account, 
true, that his sufferings must have vast- 
ly exceeded those of the malefactors 
crucified with him. So far as the na- 
tural effects of crucifixion were con- 
cerned, he was not necessarily nearer 
dying when he died than when first 
fastened to the tree. But what does 
this prove, except that, retaining from 
first to last all his sensibilities, he must, 
from first to last, have endured the 
same exquisite torments 1 whereas, had 
he been dying, just as the thieves on 
either side of him were, he would gra- 
dually have become faint through loss 
of blood and excess of pain, and thus 
have been less and less sensitive to the 
pangs of dissolution. 

Thus, in keeping the vital principle 
in undiminished vigor up to the mo- 
ment of the departure of the soul, Christ 
did but keep undiminished the incon- 
ceivable anguish of being nailed to the 
cross : crucifixion, as it were, was mo- 
mentarily repeated, and the agony of 
each instant was the agony of the first. 
Yet even to this did the Mediator will- 
ingly submit : for had he allowed him- 
self the relief of exhaustion, his facul- 
ties would have been numbed, and he 
had full need of these, that he might 
finish in death what he had been en- 
gaged on in life. What an example did 
he thus set us, that we decline every 
indulgence which might possibly inca- 
pacitate us for doing God's work, and 
submit cheerfully to every inconveni- 
ence which nmy attend its perform- 
ance ! Oh, never were the Redeemer's 
love, and zeal, and patience so conspi- 
cuous as throughout those dark hours 
when he hung upon the tree. He might 
have died at once ; and we dare not 
say that even then our redemption 
would not have been complete. There 
would have been equally the shedding 
of precious blood, and equally perhaps 



the expiatory offering, had be sent his 
soul into the separate state the instant 
that his body had been nailed to the 
cross. But he would tarry in tribula- 
tion, that he might survey his vast un- 
dertaking, gather up the fragments, 
anticipate every possible objection, and 
bequeath the material of conviction to 
all who were not obstinately bent on 
infidelity. 

What hearts must ours be, that we 
can look so coldly on the suffererer — 
suffering " for us men and for our sal- 
vation !" His last thoughts, as his ear- 
liest had been, were on our deliverance, 
on our welfare. Even the words which 
he uttered, " that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled," were as expressive of his 
mental as of his bodily feeling. Indeed 
he did thirst : ^* the zeal of thine houscf 
hath consumed- me :" he was parched 
with longing for the glory of God and 
the safety of man. *' 1 thirst :" I thirst 
to see of the travail of my soul : I thirst 
for the effects of my anguish, the dis- 
comfiture of Satan, the vindication of 
my Father, the opening of the kingdom 
of heaven to all believers. 

Shall our last end be, in any mea- 
sure, like this 1 Would that it might ! 
Would that, when we eome to die, we 
may thirst with the thirst of the Re- 
deemer's soul ! '* Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled." "My soul 
thirsteth for thee," is an exclamation 
of the Psalmist, when declaring the ar- 
dency of his longings after God. And 
our Savior endured thirst, that our 
thirst might be quenched. His tongue 
clave to the roof of his mouth — " my 
heart," saith he, " in the midst of my 
body, is even like melting wax" — that 
we, inhabitants naturally of *'a dry and 
barren land," might have access to the 
river of life, which, clear as crystal, 
pours itself through the paradise of 
God. 

Who does not thirst for these wa- 
ters] Ah, brethren, there is nothing 
required but that every one of us 
should be able, with perfect truth, to 
declare, ** I thirst," and the Scripture 
shall be fulfilled in that man's drawing 
water out of the wells of salvation. 
For the invitations of the Bible pre- 
suppose nothing but a sense of want, 
and a wish for relief. " Ho ! every one 
that thirsteth" — there is the summon^, 
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there the description. Oh, that we may 
now thirst with a thirst for pardon, a 
thirst for reconciliation, a thirst for 
holiness. Then, when we come to die, 
we shall thirst for the joys of immor- 
tality — for the pleasures which are at 
.God's right hand: we shall thirst, even 
as Christ did, that the Scripture may 



be fulfilled: and the Scripture shall 
be fulfilled ; for, bowing the head and 
giving up the ghost, we shall be in 
his presence with whom is " the foun- 
tain of life ;" «nd every promise that 
has cheered us here, shall be turned 
into performance to delight us for 
ever. 



SERMON IX 



THE SECOND DELIVERY OF THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



* And it came to pass, that, as he was praying in a certain place, when he ceased, one of his disciples 
said unto him, Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his disciples." — Luke, 11 : 1. 



Tbeilje were two occasions on which 
our blessed Savior delivered that form 
of prayer which is known by his name. 
The first was in the sermon on the 
Moant, about the time of Pentecost ; 
the second was in answer to the re- 

Suest made him in the text, about the 
'east of Tabernacles, many months af- 
terwards. You are not to confound the 
two occasions, as though the Evange- 
Hdts St. Matthew and St. Luke had but 
given different accounts of one and the 
same delivery. The occasions were 
wholly dissimilar, separated by a con- 
siderable interval of time : on the one, 
Christ gave the prayer of himself, with 
nothing to lead to it but his own wish 
to instruct; whereas, on the other, he 
was distinctly asked by one of his dis- 
ciples, who probably did but speak in 
the name of the rest. 

We cannot suppose that these disci- 
ples had forgotten the Lord's Prayer. 
Whether or not all now present had 
been present at the Sermon on the 
Mount, we may justly conclude that 
they were all well acquainted with the 
comprehensive form which Christ had 
delivered for the use of the Church. 
Why, then, did they ask for another 



form of prayer 1 and what are we to 
learn from Christ's meeting the wish 
by simply repeating that before given 1 
These are not mere curious questions; 
you will presently see that they in- 
volve points of great interest and im- 
portance. Without advancing any con- 
jectures, let us look at the Lord's 
Prayer as given in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and as here again given in an- 
swer to the request of the disciples : 
the comparison may furnish some clue 
which will guide us in our search. 

Now we have spoken of the prayer 
delivered on the two occasions, as 
though it had been altogether the 
same : this however is not strictly the 
case; there are certain variations in 
the versions which should not be over- 
looked. Some of these, indeed, are 
very slight, requiring only to be men- 
tioned, not examined ; such as that, in 
the one, the word "debts" is used, in 
the other, "sins ;" St. Luke says. Give 
us day by day;" St. Matthew, "Give 
us this day, our daily bread." Such 
differences are evidently but differ- 
ences in the mode of expression. 

There is, however, one remarkable 
variation. On the second occasion of 
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deliverjDg his prayer, our Lord altoge- 
ther omitted the doxology with which 
he had concluded it on the first. He 
quite left out, that is, the words, *' For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever. Amen." Now 
there can he little douht, that, in con- 
structing his form of prayer, Christ 
had respect to the religious usages of 
the Jews. It is said that a serious 
student of the Gospel, and one at the 
same time versed in Jewish antiqui- 
ties, may trace, at every step, a design- 
ed conformity to the rules and prac- 
tices of devotion which were at that 
time observed. Without attempting 
generally to prove this, it will be worth 
our while to consider what was the 
Jewish custom as to the conclusion of 
their prayers, whether public or pri- 
vate. 

We find,* that in the solemn services 
of the Temple, when the priests had 
concluded a prayer, the people were 
wont to make this response ; ^* Blessed 
be the name of the glory of his king- 
dom for ever and ever." Public prayer 
— prayer, that is, in the Temple, fin- 
ished with a doxology very similar to 
that which concludes the Lord's Prayer. 
But this doxology was never used in 
more private prayer, prayer in a syna- 
gogue, or in a house. Observe, then : 
our Lord gives his prayer on the first 
occasion with the doxology, on the 
second, without it : what may lye infer 
from this 1 Surely, that he wished his 
disciples to understand that the prayer 
was designed both for public use and 
for private. 

In the Sermon on the Mount the 
prayer had concluded with the doxol- 
ogy ; and the disciples, we may be- 
lieve, had thence gathered that the 
prayer was intended to be used in the 
Temple. But they still wanted a form 
for private devotion, and on this ac- 
count preferred the request which is 
contained in our text. Our Lord an- 
swers the request by giving them the 
same form, but with the omission of 
the doxology ; thus teaching that his 
prayer was adapted to the closet as 
well as to the church. If regard be had 
to Jewish usages, nothing can seem 
less objectionable than this explanation 
of the insertion of the doxology in one 

* Lightfoot, Talmudical Exercitationi ujwn St. 
Matthew. 



place and its omission in another. The 
prayer was delivered twice j to prove 
that it was to serve for public use and 
for private. Christ showed that it was 
to be a public prayer by giving it with 
a doxology ; a private, by giving it 
without ; for a doxology was that which 
was then used in the .Temple, but not 
in a house. 

And this further explains why our 
Lord did not add 'i Amen," in conclu- 
ding his prayer on the second occa- 
sion. It was usual amongst the Jews 
not to add the Amen to prayers which 
were only petitionary, but to reserve 
it for expressions of thanksgiving and 
benediction; whereas, the doxology 
being omitted, the Lord's prayer, you 
observe, became purely petitionary. 
There is evidence of this in the Book 
of Psalms : the book is full of prayers, 
but the prayers do not end with Amen. 
If the Psalmist use the Amen, it is 
after such an exclamation as this : 
" Blessed be the Lord for evermore." 
You may trace just the same custom 
in the writings of the Apostles. Thus 
St. Paul asks the speaker with tongues, 
" How shall I he that occupieth the 
room of the unlearned say Amen, at 
thy giving of thanks 1" and it is gene- 
rally after some ascription of praise, 
or expression of benediction, that he 
adds an Amen : " The Creator, who is 
blessed for ever, Amen." " Now the 
God of peace be with you all, Amen." 

Now it is a fact of very great inter- 
est, which thus appears fairly esta- 
blished — namely, that the second de- 
livery of the Lord's prayer, as compa- 
red with the first, goes to the proving 
that the petitions in this prayer are 
equally adapted to private and to pub- 
lic devotion; that we cannot find a 
more suitable or c*omprehensive form, 
whether for the gathering of "the 
great congregation," for domestic wor- 
ship, or for the retirement of ou^ clo- 
set. Our Lord did not indeed mean to 
tie us down to the use of this prayer, 
as though we were never to use any 
other, or never to expand into larger 
supplication. But he may certainly be 
thought to have given this pray^ as 
a perpetual, universal model ; and to 
have asserted its containing an ex- 
pression for every want and every de- 
sire which may lawfully be made the 
subject of petition unto God. There 
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ought to' be no debate as to the suita- 
bleness of this prayer for all places 
and seasons, after you have remarked 
the peculiarities of its double delivery. 
Do you doubt whether it be a form 
well adapted to the public assembly 1 
then observe that its petitions were 
first uttered by our Lord, with such a 
doxology appended as was never then 
used but at the solemn gatherings in 
the temple of God. When you have 
hereby convinced yourselves of its 
suitableness for public worship, will 
you hesitate as to its fitness for more 
private occasions? for the devotional 
meetings of the family, or for your 
own secret communion with God? 
Then ^ou resemble the disciples, who, 
having heard the Sermon on the Mount, 
yet imagined a need for a different 
form of prayer in their religious re- 
tirements. But surely it should teach 
you, that^ at one time as well as at 
another, the Lord's prayer should find 
its way from the heart to the lip, to 
know that our blessed Savior — omit- 
ting only the doxology, and thus con- 
secrating to the use of the closet what 
' he had before consecrated to the use 
of the churchi— gave precisely the same 
form, in answer to the request of.these 
disqjples, ** Lord, teach us to pray, as 
John also taught his disciples." 

But hitherto we have made no way 
in commenting on the text, except that 
we may have explained the request of 
the disciples — a request which has, at 
first, a strange look, as though Christ 
bad not already delivered a form of 
prayer, or as though what he had de- 
livered were already 'forgotten. We 
remove this strange look, by observing 
our Lord's answer, and inferring from 
it that what the disciples now solici- 
ted was a form of private prayer : what 
they had previiatrisJy received passed 
with them as designed for public occa- 
sions 5 and the second delivery of the 
same form, but with certain alterations, 
both shows us the want of the disci- 
ples, and teaches us how such want 
might best be supplied. 

We will now, however, endeavor to 
bring before you certain other and very 
interesting truths, which are involved, 
more or less prominently, in the state- 
ments of the text. And, first, as to the 
employment of Christ when the disci- 
ples approach and prefer their request. 



There is nothing to show distinctly 
whether our blessed Redeemer bad 
been engaged in private prayer, or h^d 
been praying with his followers. But 
we learn, from many statements of the 
Evangelists, that he was in the habit of 
retiring for purposes of private devo- 
tion : *^ He withdrew into the wilder- 
ness and prayed ;" he ** went out into 
a mountain to pray, and continued all 
night in prayer ;" he was '* alone pray- 
ing." And perhaps it agrees best with 
the expressions in our text, that we 
should suppose our Lord to have been 
engaged in solitary prayer : ** As he 
was praying in a certain place." The 
disciples had probably been absent from 
him, as when they left him sitting on 
Jacob's well, whilst they went into the 
city to buy meat. On their return they 
behold him at prayer: they draw re- 
verently back; they would not intrude 
on him at so sacred a moment. But 
the thought occurs to them — ** Oh, 
what a time for obtaining a new lesson 
in prayer ; let us seize on it — let us ask 
him to instruct us whilst, like Moses 
coming down from the mount, his face 
yet shines with celestial communings." 
They watch the opportunity — you see 
how it is stated : " When he ceased, one 
of hifi^ disciples said unto him." They 
appear to have stood at a distance, that 
they might not interrupt the solemn 
exercise ; but, so soon as they saw the 
exercise concluded, they pressed ea- 
gerly forward to share in its benefit. 

But whether or not this were then 
the relative position of Christ and his 
disciples — whether he was alone pray- 
ing, or whether they were praying with 
him — we know, as we have already said, 
that our Lord was wont to engage in 
solitary prayer ; and there is no atti- 
tude, in which this Divine person is 
presented to us, wlferein he is more 
wonderful, more deserving to be con- 
sidered with all that is deepest, and 
most reverent, in attention. You ex- 
pect to find Christ working miracles — 
for you know him to be God in human 
form ; and you feel that he must give 
such credentials of his mission as shall 
sufiice, if not to remove all unbelief, 
yet to leave it inexcusable. You even 
expect to find him enduring anguish — 
for you know him to have assumed hu- 
man nature, that he might be capable 
of suffering J and you thoroughly as- 
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sent to the fundamental truth, that 
*^ without shedding of hlood is no re- 
mission." But you could hardly have 
expected to have found him spending 
whole nights in prayer. What has that 
pure, that spotless Being, in whom 
** dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily," to do with importunate 
supplication, as though he were in dan- 
ger of offending his heavenly Father, 
or had to wring from a reluctant hand 
supplies of that grace, of which him- 
self is, after all, the everlasting foun- 
tain 1 

There is a mysteriousness about 
Christ praying, which should almost 
warn us back, as it seems to have warn- 
ed the disciples. For we are not to 
suppose that our Kedeemer's prayers 
were all similar to that which is record- 
ed in the seventeenth chapter of St. 
John's Gospel, and in which there is 
the calmness of an Intercessor who 
knows that he shall prevail, or who 
feels that he but asks what himself has 
right to bestow. St. Paul, in his Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, speaks of him in 
language which obliges us to regard 
him as having wrestled in prayer, 
wrestled even as one of us may wres- 
tle, with much strain and anguish of 
mind. The Apostle there says of Qhrist : 
" Who, in the days of his flesh, when 
he had offered up prayers and suppli- 
cations, with strong crying and tears, 
unto him that was able to save him from 
death, and was heard in that he feared." 
There may be here a special reference 
to our Lord's agony in the garden, 
when, as you remember, he besought 
earnestly of the Father, that, if it were 
possible, the cup might pass from him. 
But we have no right to confine the 
Apostle's statement to this particular 
scene : we may rather conclude, that, 
when our blessed Savior spent whole 
nights in prayer, his supplications were 
mingled with tears, and that it was 
with the deep emotions of one, who had 
blessings to procure through importu- 
nity, that he addressed himself to his 
Father in heaven. 

You may wonder at this — you may 
ask how this could be ; and we can 
only answer, that, though the Kedeem- 
er was both God and man — two natures 
having been indissolubly joined in his 
one Divine person — yet, as man, he 
seems to have had the same battles to 



fight, the same assistance to depend 
upon, as though he had not also been 
God, but, like one of ourselves, had 
had the devil for his enemy, and only 
the Holy Ghost for his comforter. 
There is frequently a mistake upon 
this, and one which practically takes 
away from Christ's example all its 
power and persuasiveness. Why was 
Christ able to resist the devil 1 Why 
was Christ able to keep himself ** holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinners'?" Because, many Are ready 
to reply, he was God as well as man. 
But surely this must be an errone- 
ous reply. It supposes that when he 
was exposed to temptation, the Divine 
nature in his person came to the as- 
sistance of the human, upheld it, and 
made it triumphant. And how then 
could Christ be an example to us, who, 
beiug merely men, cannot fly from one 
nature in ourselves to another, from 
the weaker to the stronger, when at- 
tacked by certain enemies, or exposed 
to certain dangers % * 

The scriptural representation is just 
the opposite to this. It sets before us 
Christ as having been as truly a man, 
as truly left as a man to a man's duties, 
a mau's trials, a man's helps, as though, 
at the same time, all the fulness of God- 
head had not dwelt in him bodily. It 
was not to the divine nature in his own 
person that he could have recourse 
when hard pressed by temptation : he 
had to lean, like one of ourselves, on 
the aids of the Holy Spirit, aids sought 
by prayer, and appropriated by faith. 
The divine nature in his person ap- 
pears to have had nothing to do with 
holding up the human, but only with 
the conferring infinite worth on its suf- 
ferings and actions: it did not give 
the patience to endure, though it gave 
the preciousness to the endurance ; it 
did not give the strength to obey, but 
the untold merit to the obedience. 

And, upon this representation, we 
can somewhat enter, though still but 
remotely, into the prayers of our bless- 
ed Redeemer. He was a msui, with a 
man's infirmities, though not^.^t^th a 
man's sinful propensities ; liiiiy^ as a 
man, the life of faith ; fighting'^ as a 
man, the battle with principalities and 
powers ; and he had before him a task 
of immeasurable intenseness, which he 
could not contemplate, as a man, with- 
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out a sense of awfulness, we had al- 
most said of dread. In this his state 
of fearful warfare and tremendous un- 
dertaking, he had to have recourse to 
those assistances which are promised 
to ourselves, which we have to seek 
for by prayer^ and which even he, not- 
withstanding his oneness with the other 
persons in the Trinity, had to procure, 
to preserve, and to employ, through 
the same processes as the meanest 
of his disciples. Hence, it may be, 
his midnight • watchings ; hence his 
" strong crying and tears ;" hence his 
prolonged and reiterated supplications. 
And however mysterious, or actu- 
ally incomprehensible, it may be, that 
a Being, as truly God as he was man, 
should, as man, have been as much 
thrown on a man's resources as though 
he had not also been God, yet what a 
comfort is it that Christ was thus iden- 
tified with ourselves, that he went 
through our trials, met our dangers, 
and experienced our difiiculties ! We 
could have had but little confidence in 
committing our prayers to a high priest 
who had never had to pray himself. 
But oh, how it should encourage us to 
wrestle in prayer, to be fervent and 
importunate in prayer, that it is just 
what our blessed Lor^ did before 
US J and that having, as our Mediator, 
known continually the agony of sup- 
plication, he must, as our Advocate, 
be all the more disposed, in the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist, to put our tears 
into his bottle, and to gain audience 
for our cries. It might strike me with 
greater amazement to see Christ raise 
the dead. It might fill me with deeper 
awe, to behold Christ upon the cross. 
But it ministers most to my comfort, 
to look at Christ upon his knees. Then 
I most know him as my brother in all 
but my sinfulness, myself in all but the 
corruption which would have disabled 
him for being my deliverer. 

Oh, let it be with us as with the dis- 
ciples f let us gaze on the Redeemer 
as he i» *!praying in a certain place ;'* 
and we shall be more than ever en- 
to the asking from him what- 



Christ will sometimes seem uo great, 
far removed from ourselves, that 



coan 

soeirfejPWa can need. Then we have 
him m*tli9 attitude which should give 
confi&ncB) let our want be what it 
raay ; especially if it be a freer breath- 
ing of the soul — and this breathing 
is prayer — which we desire to obtain. 



so 

the timid want courage to address him. 
Even suffering hardly appears to bring 
him down to our level ; if he weep, it 
is over our sins that his tears fall, and 
not over his own ; if he is stricken, it 
is that by his stripes we may be heal- 
ed ; if he die, it is that we may live. 
But when he prays, he prays for him- 
self. Not but that he also prays for 
others, and even we, too, are required 
to do this. But he prays for himself, 
though he does not sufiTer for himself. 
He has wants of his own for which 
he asks a supply, dangers against 
which he seeks protection, difficulties 
in which he entreats guidance. Oh, 
who will now be afraid of going to 
him to be taught 1 Who will not feel, 
as he sees Jesus ** praying in a certain 
place," that now is the precious mo- 
ment for casting ourselves before him, 
and exclaiming with the disciples, 
** Lord, teach us to pray, as John also 
taught his disciples." 

Now it is a very important use which 
has thus been made of the text, in that 
the approach of the dis^ciples to the 
Savior, at the moment of his rising 
from prayer, serves to admonish us as 
to Christ's power of sympathy, "in 
that he himself hath suffered, being 
tempted ;'' and to encourage us to go 
to him in the full assurance of his be- 
ing as well able to understand, as to 
satisfy, our wants. But there is still 
a very beautiful account to which to 
turn the fact, that it was immediately 
on his rising from his knees, that our 
Lord delivered, for the second time, 
his form of prayer to his disciples. 
There was, as we have already hinted, 
an evident appropriateness in the re- 
quest of the disciples, if you consi- 
der it relatively to the employment in 
which Christ had just been engaged. 
It was not a request to be taught how 
to preach — that might have been the 
more suitable had Christ just delivered 
his sermon on the Mount. It was not 
a request to be enabled to work mira- 
cles — that might have more naturally 
followed, had Christ just been healing 
the sick or casting out devils. But it 
was a request for instruction in prayer, 
coming immediately on Christ's having 
been praying, as though tl^e disciples 
felt that he must then have known 
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most of the difficulties of prayer, and 
also of Its privileges ; and that, • his 
soul having been engaged in high 
communion with God, his tongue 
might be expected to clothe itself 
with the richest expressions of desire 
and the most potent words of entreaty. 

And you will all feel how natural, 
or rather, how just, was this thought 
of the disciples, that the best moment 
for a lesson from Christ in prayer, was 
when Christ himself had just finished 
praying. It is precisely the thought 
which we ourselves should entertain, 
and on which we should be ready to 
act, in regard of any eminent saint 
from whom we might wish instruction 
and assistance. If, feeling my want 
of some other form of prayer than that 
which I possess, I determined to ap- 
ply to a christian distinguished by his 
piety, and to ask him to compose for 
me a form, at what moment, if I might 
choose, would I prefer my request 1 
At the moment of his rising from his 
knees. When, I should say to myself, 
is his mind so likely to be in a devo- 
tional attitude, when may I so justly 
expect the frame and the feeling adapt- 
ed to the dictating pregnant and pre- 
vailing petitions, as when he is fresh 
from the footstool of God, and has not 
yet lost the unction which may be be- 
lieved to have been on him, as he com- 
muned with Heaven 1 

But, were I to address myself to him 
at this moment with my request, and 
were he, in reply, simply, but solemn- 
ly, to repeat to me the Lord's Prayer, 
what should I conclude 1 Certainly 
that, in his judgment, and when more- 
over that judgment was best circum- 
stanced for deciding, no prayer could 
be composed so admirably adapted to 
the expression of my wants as this; 
and that, having this, I required no 
other. It is a separate question whe- 
ther his decision would be right ; we 
now only urge, that, in no conceivable 
method, could he deliver a stronger 
testimony to the excellence of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

But this is exactly the kind of testi- 
mony which is furnished by the cir- 
cumstances related in our text. Christ, 
on rising from his knees, is asked by 
his disciples for a form of prayer 
adapted to seasons of private devo- 
tion. He does nothing but repeat the 



prayer which he had delivered in his 
Sermon on the Mount. What an evi- 
dence that no better could be furnish- 
ed ! Fresh as he was from direct in- 
tercourse with his Father in heaven, 
the spirit warmed, if we may so speak, 
through devotional exercise, he could 
furnish no fuller, no more comprehen- 
sive expression of the wants and de- 
sires, which, as creatures, we may 
spread before our Creator, than the 
few and brief petitions which he had 
combined on a previous occasion. 

There is nothing which gives me so 
exalted an idea of the worth and ex- 
cellence oi the Lord's Prayer as this. 
In many ways, indeed, may this worth 
and excellence be demonstrated ; every 
new demonstration not only establish- 
ing the points in debate, but suggest- 
ing material for additional proof. And 
we owe much to commentaries on the 
Lord's Prayer by learned and pious 
men, who, expanding its several peti- 
tions, have shown that there is nothing 
which we can lawfully desire, whether 
for this world or for the next, whether 
as inhabitants of earth or as candidates 
for heaven, which is not virtually con- 
tained in these few sentences. Other 
forms of prayer, so far as they are 
scriptural and sound, are but the 
Lord's Prayer, beaten out, its sylla- 
bles spread, as they may be, into vo- 
lumes. Indeed, there is no slight ana- 
logy between this prayer and the Jaw. 
The law was given twice, even as 
this prayer was given twice. The law, 
meaning thereby the Ten Command- 
ments, is a summary of all things to 
be done ; and this prayer, of all things 
to be desired. The law divides itself 
into duties which have respect to God 
and duties which have respect to man ; 
and, similarly, the prayer contains pe- 
titions for God's honor, and then peti- 
tions for others and ourselves. And as 
the few precepts of the moral law, when 
expounded by our blessed Redeemer, 
grew— like the few loaves which, be- 
neath his creative touch, became the 
food of thousands — till there was a 
command for every action, yea, a rule 
for each word atid each thought; so 
has the prayer only to be drawn out 
by a spiritual apprehension, and there 
is a breathing for every want, an ex- 
pression for every desire, an ejacula- 
tion for every emergence. 
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But whilst all this maybe satisfacto- 
rily shown through lengthened and pa- 
tient inquiry, and whilst we may here- 
by reach conviction of such a fulness 
and such a comprehensiveness in the 
Lord's Prayer, that we ask every thing 
which we ought to ask in offering its 
petitions, the short, but equally sure, 
mode of establishtng the fact, 'is to ob- 
serve how this prayer was the second 
time delivered. I am never so impress- 
ed with the beauty, the depth, the 
largeness, yea, the inexhaustibleness 
of this form, as when I hear it uttered 
by Christ in reply to the request of 
his disciples. If I ever feel wearied by 
repetitions of this prayer, or tempted 
to think that some variation from it 
Would be an improvement, I can look 
at the circumstances of its second de- 
livery, and want no other commentary 
to convict me of error. It is not the 
first delivery which is so replete and 
reproachful in evidence. I receive in- 
deed the prayer with all docility, and 
all reverence, as it falls from the Savi- 
or's lips in his Sermon on the Mount. 
But he then delivered it as a form for 
public prayer, suited to numbers who 
might not have made much progress 
in religion : had he been afterwards 
asked, he might have furnished a yet 
intenser and more spiritual model, 
for such as were of higher growth in 
piety. Besides, our Lord was then 
preaching; and the temperament, if 
we may use the expression, of the 
preacher, is not likely to be that which 
is most adapted to prayer. Without 
confounding the Redeemer with one of 
ourselves, we may, in a measure, just- 
ly reason from ourselves, when consi- 
dering what occupation is most conge- 
nial with devotional feeling. And, cer- 
tainly, the (attitude of an instructor 
does not commend itself as best suit- 
ed to the spirit of a suppliant. If I 
wanted tuition from a preacher in 
prayer, I ifhould not wish it from him 
whilst he was preaching, not even 
though prayer might be the subject 
of his sermon. I would go to him in 
his closet rather than in his pulpit; 
that, in the more subdued tone of 
mind, in the calmer, the more chas- 
tened and abased sentiments which 
may be expected in a man prostrate 
before God, as compared with the 
same man haranguing his fellow-men, 



I might have better ground of hope 
for those contrite expressions, those 
burdened cadences, those glowing as- 
pirations, whieh befit the supplications 
of one fallen but redeemed. And it is 
in no sense derogatory to the blessed 
Redeemer, to say, that if I had only 
his sermon-delivery of his prayer, it 
would not, of itself, have convinced 
me that even he could not have given 
a more admirable form. I might have 
felt, and without violation to the awe 
and reverence due to such a being, that 
the moment when I should have best 
liked to hear him express himself in 
prayer, was not the moment of his up- 
braiding the hypocrites who stood " in 
the corners of the streets," or the.hea- 
then who were noted for their " vain 
repetitions." 

But the prayer is given a second 
time, after considerable interval, given 
that it may serve for private devotion; 
given by Christ, not when addressing 
a multitude, but when just risen from 
his knees. Oh, I want nothing further 
to tell me, that the Lord's prayer is 
fuller than human need can exhaust, 
humbler than human worthlessness can 
sink, higher than human piety can soar. 
I ask no learned commentary, no la- 
bored exposition ; I have Christ's own 
testimony, given exactly when that tes- 
timony has the greatest possible pow- 
er, that notlTmg can be added to the 
prayer, nothing excogitated of loftier, 
intenser, more disinterested, and yet 
more self-seeking supplication, when 
I find that it was when he had been 
" praying in a certain place," and as 
" he ceased " from his prayer, that he 
re-delivered the same form to his dis- 
ciples, and in answer to their entreaty, 
" Lord, teach us to pray, as John also 
taught his disciples." 

Now you will all feel for yourselves 
that the practical point involved in 
this express and striking testimony of 
Christ to the fulness of his prayer, and 
its appropriateness to all persons, pla- 
ces, and seasons, is, that there must be 
something wrong in the man whp finds 
the Lord's prayer insufficient or un- 
suitable. We ar^ far from meaning 
that no other form of prayer should be 
used: the mind will often wish, will 
often need, to dwell on some one par- 
ticular desire; and though, beyond 
question, that desire has expression in 
65 
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the Lord's prayer, it is there so con- 
densed that he who would he importu- 
nate at the mercy-seat may he aided 
hy a more expanded statement. 

But, at all events, enough has heen 
adduced to prove that the Lord's prayer 
should enter largely hoth into puhlie 
and private devotion, and that, though 
it ought not to supersede every other, 
yet ought no other to be a substitute 
for it. And if we had but a minute to 
spend in prayer, what but the Lord's 
prayer should occupy that minute? 
better that we gather into that minute 
all that can be asked for time and for 
eternity, than that we give it to any 
less pregnant expression of the wants 
and. desires of a Christian. But exam- 
ine yourselves in this matter ; compare 
your own sense of the sufficiency of 
the Lord's prayer with the remarkable 
attestation to that sufficiency which 
we have found given by our Savior 
himself: and if the prayer still seem 
to you inadequate ; if, in short, you 
feel as though you could not pray suf- 
ficiently, if, on any account, you were 
actually limited to the use of this 
prayer, then let the comparison set 
you on the searching deeply into the 
state of your hearts. For, surely, he 
has reason to fear that his desires 
should be checked rather than cher- 
ished, his wants denied father than 
declared, who can find no expression 
for them in petitions which were not 
only dictated by Christ, but affirmed 
by him to comprehend whatsoever we 
might ask. 

But, commending this to your se- 
rious meditation, we would, in conclu- 
sion, dwell for a moment on the re- 
ference made by the disciples to the 
instruction in prayer which had been 
furnished by the Baptist. They ask, 
you observe, of Christ, that he would 
teach them to pray ^^as John also 
taught his disciples." We have no 
means of ascertaining what form of 
prayer had been given by the Baptist. 
But it should be observed that the 
Jews' daily and common prayers, their 
ordinary and occasional, consisted 
chiefly of benedictions and doxologies ; 
they had, indeed, their petitionary or 
supplicatory prayers ; but these were 
few in number, and less copious. Now 
it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the Baptist taught a form of prayer 



difiering from what the Jewish forms 
were ; he* had to inculcate other doc- 
trines than those to which the people 
were used ; and it can hardly, there- 
fore, be doubted that he \nstructed 
them to pray in a manner more accor- 
dant with the new dispensation which 
he was commissioned to announce as 
** at hand." If, standing as he did be- 
tween the Law and the Gospel, John 
did not fully unfold the peculiar truths 
which Christ was afterwards to an- 
nounce, he nevertheless spake of 
things, the attaining which supposed 
that petitions were presented unto 
God — how then can we question that 
he taught his followers to pray for 
these things 1 

Hence, the probability, at least, is, 
that in opposition to the custom of the 
Jews, whose prayers were mostly be- 
nedictory, John gave his disciples 
prayers which were chiefly petition- 
ary; and that, when our Lord was 
asked for instruction in prayer, similar 
to what had been aflforded by the Bap- 
tist, the thing sought was some form 
of supplication, strictly and properly 
so called. And this agrees excellently 
with the answer of our Lord } for by 
omitting the doxology with which he 
had concluded his prayer on the first 
delivery, he gave a form of devotion 
which was purely petitionary. 

But the disciples of Christ may not 
have referred to the particular charac- 
ter of the form of prayer given by 
John, but only to the fact, that the 
Baptist had furnished his followers 
with some form or another. And 
then there is something very inter- 
esting in their request, as grounding 
itself on what had been done by a 
teacher of far less authority and wis- 
dom than their own. It was as much 
as to say, even " the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness " gave lessons in 
prayer ; and shall not the voice of Him 
of whom that stern voice wjis the har- 
binger, instruct us how to approach 
the Lord of the whole earth 1 The 
disciples of the forerunner hlid the pri- 
vilege of hearing from him what peti- 
tions should be offered — shall not the 
disciples of the Messiah enjoy a simi- 
lar privilege, though greater in pro- 
portion as he is greater than his mes- 
senger ] 

There is then an argument, so to 
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speak, from the instructioa afforded by 
the inferior teacher, to that which may 
.be expected, or hoped for, from the 
superior. And it is an argument of 
which we may legitimately make use, 
whether as pledging God to give, or 
emboldening us to ask. We may right- 
ly reason that, if the disciples of the 
lower master have been favored with a 
lesson, the disciples of the higher will 
not be left uninstructed. We may right- 
ly reason, yea, we may present our- 
selves before oar Savior with the rea- 
soning on our lips, that if, not only the 
disciples of the Baptist, but the disci- 
ples also of natural religion, have been 
taught to pray, the disciples of the 
Christ shall be yet more deeply and 
powerfully schooled. 

We have sat, as it were, at the feet 
of nature $ and in her every work and 
her every gesture, in her silences and 
ia her utterances, she has bidden us 



wait upon God, and seek at his hands 
the supply of our wants. There is no- 
thing on which creation is more elo- 
quent, nothing more syllabled by the 
animate and the inanimate, by the mu- 
sic of its mighty movements, the rush 
of its forces, the lowing of its herds, 
than that all things hang on the uni- 
versal Parent, and that his ear is open 
to the universal petition. And if even 
nature do thus instruct us to pray, what 
may we not expect from the Lord our 
Redeemer % We will approach him, en- 
couraged by the tuition of a prophet, 
which is, at best, but his messenger or 
herald. We will say to him. Even the 
stars, the forests, and the mountains, 
the works of thine Almighty hands, bid 
us bow the knee, and supplicate the in- 
visible God. But we need a higher, a 
more spiritual, lesson. Lord, do Thou 
teach us to pray, seeing that even na- 
ture hath taught her disciples. 
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** And be took him aside from the multitude, and put hi^ fingers into his ears, and he spit, and touched 
his tongue ; and looking up to heaven, he sighed, and said unto him, Ephphatha, that is, Be open- 
ed."— Mark, 7 : 33, 34. 



We do not bring the succeeding 
verse into our text. You know that the 
words which we have read to you re- 
late to the Lord our Redeemer; and 
you need not be told, that, with him, 
to attempt was to accomplish a mira- 
cle. The subject of the present mira- 
cle was ** one that was deaf and had 
an impediment in his speech ;" and the 
result of our Lord's command, " Eph- 
phatha,'' was, that ** straightway his 
ears were opened, and the string of his 
tongue was loosed, and he spake plain." 



The miracles of our Lord were as 
diversified as are human wants and in- 
firmities: what sorrow was there for 
the soothing of which, what sickness 
for the heding of which, he did not 
employ his supernatural powers ? But 
the miracles were diversified, not only 
as to the things done, but as to the 
manner also in which they were done : 
sometimes, indeed for the most part, 
our Lord only spake the word or laid 
his hand on the sufiering; at other 
times, virtue went out from him, when 
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touched by the afflicted ; and ia some 
few instances, amongst which is that 
recorded in the text, he employed out- 
ward signs, though not such as could 
have possessed any natural efficacy. 

We doubt not that many useful les- 
sons might be drawn from the different 
modes wherein Christ thus displayed 
his miraculous power. Considering mi- 
racles as parables, figurative exhibi- 
tions of the doctrines, as well as forci- 
ble evidences of the divine origin, of 
Christianity, we may believe that they 
are not void of instruction in the minu- 
test of their circumstances, but furnish, 
in every particular, something on which 
the christian may meditate with advan- 
tage. Neither is this true only when 
you assign a parabolic character to the 
miracles of our Lord: setting aside 
the parabolic character, and observing 
merely how difierence in mode was 
adapted to difference in circumstances, 
you will often find occasion to admire 
a display of wisdom and benevolence, 
to confess the narrative profitable, not 
only as adding another testimony to the 
divine power of Christ, but as showing 
how he sought to make that power sub- 
serve his great design of bringing sin- 
ners to faith in himself. . 

We shall find this exemplified as we 
proceed with the examination of the 
narrative which we have taken as our 
subject of discourse. Our foregoing ob- 
servations will have prepared you for 
our not insisting on the display of di- 
vine power, but engaging you with the 
peculiarities which attended the display 
— peculiarities from which we shall en- 
deavor to extract evidences of Christ's 
goodness, and lessons for ourselviBs. 
With this purpose in view, let us go 
straightway to the scene presented by 
the Evangelist : let us follow the Re- 
deemer as he takes the deaf man aside 
from the multitude, and let us observe, 
with the attentiveness due to the ac- 
tions of One who did ** all things well," 
the course which he adopts in unstop- 
ping his ears and loosening his tongde. 

Now you must all be aware, that, in 
order to constitute a miracle, properly 
so called, there must be the absence of 
all instrumentality which is naturally 
adapted to^ produce the result. Sick- 
ness may be removed by the applica- 
tion of remedies ; but he who applies 
them is never regarded as working a 



miracle ; he may, indeed, excite sur- 
prise by using means which shall be 
rapidly effectual in a case which had 
been thought desperate, but, whatever 
the tribute paid to his science and skill, 
the whole virtue is assumed to lie in 
the remedies employed; and no one 
imagines, when looking on the recov- 
ered individual, that there has been any 
thing approaching to the exercise of 
supernatural power. But if the applied 
remedies were such as had evidently 
no tendency to the effecting a cure, you 
would begin to suspect something of 
miraculous agency 5 and yet further, if 
no remedies whatsoever were used, if 
the sickness departed at the mere bid- 
ding of the physician, you would be al- 
most sure that God had distinctly and 
unusually interfered — interfered so as 
to suspend the known laws which or- 
dinarily determine his workings. So 
long, perhaps, as any remedy appeared 
to be applied, you would be scrupulous 
as to admitting a miracle 5 the remedy 
might, indeed, seem quite unsuited to 
the end for which it was employed, not 
possessing any known virtue for re- 
moving the disease ; but still it might 
possess properties not before ascer- 
tained ; and it is easier, and perhaps 
juster, to conclude the sickness over- 
come through some unsuspected ener- 
gy in the visible means, than through 
some invisible power altogether uncon- 
nected with those means. 

Hence it is a necessary criterion in 
the determining a miracle, that it be al- 
together independent on second causes, 
and therefore be performed without any 
natural instrument. And this is a crite- 
rion to which the miracles of out Lord 
may safely be brought : it was only on 
one or two occasions that any thing 
external was employed, and even on 
these it could not be suspected that 
means were applied in which any vir- 
tue dwelt. The most remarkable of such 
occasions was that of the healing of 
the man who had been born blind : our 
Lord " spat upon the ground, and made 
clay of the spittle, and he anointed the 
eyes of the blind man with the clay, and 
said unto him, Go, wash in the pool of 
Siloam." Here there was a great deal 
of preparation : and had not the case 
been that of blindness from the birth, 
which was accounted incurable through 
any natural ireins, it might have been 
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suspected that Christ had applied some 
powerful ointment, whicli, left for a 
time on the defective organ, and then 
washed off, would effect, as he had dis- 
covered, a radical cure. Even in this 
case, however, it never seems to have 
occurred to the Jews, that the thing 
which had heen wrought might noi 
have heen actually supernatural: the 
whole process was accurately reported 
to the Pharisees ; hut, though they were 
most eager to disprove or depreciate 
the cure, they never thought of ascrib- 
ing any virtue to the clay ; it was mani- 
festly 80 void of all natural efficacy for 
the restoration of sight, that they treat- 
ed the cure as wrought by a word, with- 
out even the apparent employment of 
any second cause. 

Nevertheless, we may safely admit, 
that, had our Lord always acted in this 
manner, had he never performed a mi- 
racle without using some outward in- 
strumentality, there might have been 
room for suspecting that a connection 
existed between the instrumentality 
and the result, and that, therefore, it 
was not necessarily beyond a doubt, 
that miracle had been actually wrought. 
There can, however, be no place for 
such a suspicion, inasmuch as the oc- 
casions were very rare on which our 
Lord did more than speak that word 
which was always " with power." But 
we are bound to consider whether, in 
the few cases where external applica- 
tion was employed, there was not some 
reason for the seeming departure from 
a rule, which may be said to have been 
prescribed by the very nature of mira- 
cle. If we find this reason in any one 
case, it may, probably, be extended to 
all ; and we shall therefore confine our- 
• selves to the instance presented by our 
subject of discourse. 

Here, as in the case of the blind man, 
there was an external appliance, though 
not equally calculated to suggest doubt 
as to the actualness of the miracle. 
Our Lord put his fingers into the man's 
ears, and then spat, and touched his 
tongue. It could hardly be imagined, 
by the most suspicious or incredulous 
of beings, that there was any natural 
connection between what our Lord 
thus did, and the efiect which was pro- 
duced ; and that, consequently, Christ 
was nothing but a skilful physician, 
acquainted with remedies which had 



not yet been discovered by others of 
his race. If there were any virtue in • 
the action used by Christ, it was mani- 
festly a virtue derived altogether from 
his superhuman character: allowing 
that there was power in his touch, it 
could only have been from the same 
reason that there was power in his 
word : the finger was " the finger of 
God," even as the voice was that 
which had spoken all things into being. 

Yet it could not have been without 
any meaning, though it may have been 
without |iny efiicaciousness to the heal- 
ing of disease, that^Christ employed 
these outward signs : some purpose 
must have been subserved, forasmuch 
as we may be sure that there was ne- 
ver any thing useless or superfluous in 
the actions of our Lord. And the rea- 
son why Christ thus touched the de- 
fective organs, before uttering the 
word which was to speak them into 
health, may be found, as is generally 
allowed, in the circumstances of the 
man on whom the miracle was about 
to be wrought. This man, you will 
observe, does not seem to have come 
to Christ of his own accord : it is ex- 
pressly stated, " And they bring unto 
him one that was deaf, and had an im- 
pediment in his speech, and they be- 
seech him to put his hand upon him." 
The whole was done by the relatives 
or friends of the afflicted individual : 
for any thing that appears to the con- 
trary, he himself may have had no 
knowledge of Jesus ; and, indeed, since 
his condition disqualified him for hold- 
ing any conversation, it is likely that 
he was in a great degree ignorant of 
the Prophet that had arisen in the land. 

But this very fact rendered it impor- 
tant that means should be taken to ac- 
quaint him thoroughly with the person 
that effected his cure, not only in order 
to his own satisfaction, but to qualify 
him to bear witness in favor of Christ. 
And it is easily seen that what our Lord 
did was exactly adapted to such a pur- 
pose as this. He took him aside from 
the multitude, because his attention was 
likely to be distracted by the crowd, 
and Christ wished to fix it on himself 
as the author of his cure. Had he 
healed him immediately, and in the 
midst of the throng, the man might 
have had no distinct impression as to 
who had been his benefactor. There- 
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fore was he separated from the throng ; 
and therefore, yet further, when se- 
parated, was he addressed hy Christ 
through those senses which remained 
unimpaired: through sight and through 
touch. Christ could not speak to him, 
as was his ordinary wont, and demand 
from him a confession of faith in his 
power to heal ; the man was deaf, so 
that no question could he put to him, 
and he had an impediment in his speech 
which would have prevented his reply- 
ing. But he could see, and could feel 
what Christ did ; and therefore our 
Lord supplied the place of speech, hy 
touching the tongue and putting his 
fingers into the ears — for this was vir- 
tually saying that he was ahout to act 
on those organs — and, hy looking up 
to heaven, for this was informing the 
deaf man that the healing power must 
come from ahove. 

The whole action would seem to 
have heen symholical, and accurately 
suited to the circumstances of the case. 
Translate the action into words, and 
what have we hut such sayings as 
these ? *^ I have taken thee aside from 
the multitude, that thou mightest ob- 
serve and remember who it is to whom 
thou hast been brought. Thine or- 
gans are imperfect : here are members 
of thy body, which are useless to the 
ends for which they w^e ^iven, and I 
am about to act on them with a power 
which shall supply all defects. Yet I 
would have thee know that this power 
is but a credential of my having come 
forth from God, and should produce in 
thee belief of my prophetical charac- 
ter. Behold, therefore : I lift my eyes 
unto heaven, whilst I utter the word 
which shall give thee hearing and 
speech." 

Such, we say, was virtually the ad- 
dress of our Lord to the man on whom 
he was about to operate with superna- 
tural power; not an address in lan- 
guage, which was precluded by the 
peculiarities of the case, but in signifi- 
cative, symbolical action, which is of- 
ten to the full as expressive as words. 
And, therefore, it was not without a 
great design and an important meaning 
that our Lord departed from his ordina- 
ry rule, and ran, as it might have seem- 
ed, the risk of bringing the miracle 
into question, by the privacy in which 
he wrought it and the external agency 



of which he made use. How easily 
might it have been said that he took 
the man aside from the multitude, be- 
cause what he was about to do would 
not bear being inspected, but involved 
some deception which could succeed 
only in a corner. And if suspicion had 
been excited by his thus requiring a 
retired place for the performance of 
the cure, how might that suspicion 
have been confirmed, when the man 
came to tell in what way he had been 
healed 1 ** See," the people might have 
said, ** there was no miracle at all 3 he 
applied certain remedies, and he would 
not suffer us to be near, lest we should 
discover his secret." 

But Christ could venture to brave all 
this risk : his miraculous power was too 
well established to be treated as a trick. 
Some there were who blasphemously 
ascribed it to Satan; but none, as it 
would seem, had the hardihood to de- 
ny its existence. Yet even the appear- 
ance of place for suspicion would not 
have been given, without sufiicient 
cause, by one who was anxious to 
leave no possible exctise for the doubt- 
ing whether or not he were the pro- 
mised Messiah. And the sufficient 
cause is found in the circumstances 
of the case. It did not content the 
Eedeemer to heal bodily infirmities: 
he sought to reach the inward man 
through what he did for the outward. 
If he gave the'power of hearing and of 
speaking, he longed that the unstopped 
ear might hearken to the Gospel, and 
the loosened tongue be employed on 
the high praises of God. But, in order 
to such ends, it was indispensable that 
the man should know Jesus as his be- 
nefactor, and be persuaded that the 
power, exerted on his behalf, was * 
wholly from above. But how shall he 
be instructed in such particulars 1 . He 
is shut up in that desolation and lone- 
liness, which a closed ear and a fast- 
ened tongue necessarily produce, and 
is not accessible through the avenues 
by which information is commonly 
conveyed. I will speak to him, the 
Eedeemer seems to say, through the 
senses which have been spared to him : 
sight and touch shall be instrumental 
to the carrying of truth into his yet 
darkened soul. O blessed Savior, how 
great was thy condescension, how un- 
wearied thine endeavor to do good to 
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siiiners ! As when thou wouldest teach 
thy disciples humility, thou didst set a 
little child in the midst of them ; and 
when thou wouldest warn them of the 
periljof unfruitfulness, thou didst cause 
the blighted fig-tree to stand in their 
path — so now didst thou graciously in- 
struct by significative action ; and I see 
nothing but the merciful, the compas- 
sionate, the patient Redeemer, bent on 
doing good, on instructing and blessing 
the unworthiest, when I see our Lord 
taking the deaf man aside from the 
multitude, and putting his fingers in- 
to his ears, and touching his tongue, 
and looking up to heaven. 

But we have probably said enough 
in explanation of our Lord's having 
apparently made use of external in- 
strumentality in effecting the miracle 
which is under review. We now wish 
to lead you to a wholly difierent topic : 
we would have it observed whether the 
possession of miraculous power did not 
operate upon Christ in a manner unlike 
that in which it would, most probably,- 
operate on ourselves. We will not exam- 
ine whether, if any one of us were gift- 
ed with the ability of doing marvellous 
things, he would not be likely to covet 
occasions of display, to delight in op- 
portunities of manifesting the energy, 
when it would excite most amazement, 
and be hailed with the plaudits of a 
thousand spectators. Certainly, it were 
hardly to exaggerate that corruption 
which adheres to the best of the chil- 
dren of men, to say that the tempta- 
tion would be found very strong of ex- 
erting miraculous power in an ostenta- 
tions mode, employing it to purposes 
which might astonish by their strange- 
ness, and before multitudes whose 
applauses might be thereby secured. 
And, just as certainly, there can be 
nothing further removed from osten- 
tation, than our Lord's use of those 
wonder-working powers with which he 
was endowed. His miracles were al- 
ways remarkable for simplicity, for the 
absence of every appearance of pomp- 
ous exhibition: he neVer wrought a 
marvel but when there was good to 
be ^done ; and, in his hands, superhu- 
man might was manifestly consecrated 
to the benefiting others, and not to the 
magnifying himself. 

But let us admit that miraculous 
power might be possessed by one 



of ourselves, and that, along with 
it, * there might be such measure of 
grace as would prevent any thing of 
pride or osj/entation in its use. We 
may still find something to distinguish 
this man of superhuman energy from 
the Lord Jesus Christ. In order to 
this, let us ask any one of you, whe- 
ther the inability to relieve misery be 
not almost as distressing as that mi- 
sery itself 1 If I found one of my fel- 
low-creatures dying from want, what 
wretchedness should I endure if I were 
absolutely destitute of all power of 
procuring him food ! Whereas, on the 
other hand, with what'unmingled glad- 
ness should I hasten to his dwelling, if 
I carried with me the means of supply- 
ing his necessities, if I ^had only to 
open the door, aAd plenty would flow 
into the dreary abode \ I do not think 
that I could be sad at such a moment. 
My own cares might be many, my own 
grievances heavy 5 but that I could 
communicate happiness, would for the 
time make me happy ; and the eye 
would be bright, and the voice would 
be joyous, as I said to the sufiferer, 
" Be of good cheer." 

The like may especially be affirmed 
in regard of any case of sickness. How 
melancholy is it to stand over the bed 
of one writhing in pain, and to feel 
that the best which the best aflection 
can do, is to weep and to pray 5 so ut- 
terly beyond all known remedies or 
assuagements is the malady whose vic- 
tim is before us ! for the power of 
working a miracle ! With what alacri- 
ty, what exultation, would any one of 
us command the disease to depart, if 
there were such energy in his word 
that it could suspend nature's laws. 
I am sure that there is not one of 
you, who, if he possessed the power, 
and heard of a fellow-creature in ter- 
rible anguish, would not rush to the 
side of the sufiTerer, eager to employ 
the power on his behalf, and enraptu- 
red with the thought of being able to 
relieve. Or, if the case were not one 
of acute pain, but only of defect in 
some bodily organ, with what pure, 
what unmixed satisfaction, should we 
exert ourselves on supplying what na- 
ture had denied. 

There is something wonderfully in- 
teresting, but, at the same time, dis- 
tressing, in the visiting the asylums 
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which have been reared for the recep- 
tion of the blind or the dumb. It its 
marvellous to observe what mental and 
moral progress may be nyde in spite 
of the deficiency 5 how the senses, 
which are possessed, may be available 
to the very offices of those which are 
wanting, so that the blind child shall 
read the Bible with its fingers, and the 
dumb communicate in writing all that 
passes in its spirit. We do not hesitate 
to call it the finest exercise of a power, 
which is only just short of supernatu- 
ral, that, when the eye refuses to col- 
lect the rays from the material crea- 
tion, the hand ckn be instructed to ga- 
ther in all the beauty and magnificence 
of that spiritual landscape which God 
hath developed in the pages of his 
word 5 and that upofi the soul, which 
seemed devoted to everlasting mid- 
night, because not accessible through 
the medium of speech, there is poured, 
through the eye, all that mighty illu- 
mination which hath flashed, in these 
last days, from " the Father of lights." 
But, with every confession of the 
wonderfulness and beauty of the spec- 
tacle presented by an asylum whether 
for the blind or the dumb, it must be 
admitted that there is something dis- 
tressing in the sight of numbers who 
never looked on the glory of the hea- 
vens, or never drank in the melody of 
speech. Whichof you, then, would not 
feel himself a happy man, if suddenly 
invested with the power of bidding 
the blind behold the human face, and 
the dumb hear and use the human 
voice 1 We should all perhaps be rea- 
dy to charge the possessor of such a 
power with something worse than sto- 
icism, with a hardness of heart which 
made it strange that God should have 
endowed him with so signal a gift, if 
he did not manifest the greatest alacri- 
ty in bestowing sight on the darkened 
eye-ball, and unchaining the speech- 
less tongue ; or if, when exercising his 
power, he did not show that to exer- 
cise it was a source of the intensest 
delight. And yet, my brethren, it does 
not appear — at least, not aMays — to 
have been with a feeling of pleasure 
that our blessed Lord relieved the 
woes to which flesh is heir. Oh, it is 
a strange contrast between the scene 
presented by^our text and what proba- 
bly would be the scene, if any amongst 



ourlelves had the power of healing the 
deaf and the dumb. It shall be to one 
of you that this poor man is brought 
by anxious and supplicating friends. 
One of you shall be reputed able to 
unstop his ears and loosen his tongue ; 
and therefore shall they, who are eager 
for his cure, come to you imploringly. 
It is no false rumor ; you have the 
power 5 you are ready to exercise it. 
I see you rejoice in the opportunity ; 
you can hardly speak the healing word 
for gladness at being able to confer so 
great a boon. Yes ; this is natural, this 
would almost seem unavoidable ; and 
yet, oh wonderful, it was not thus that 
our Redeemer did good. He manifest- 
ed no feeling of pleasure. On the con- 
trary, you might have thought it a 
pain to him to relieve misery ; for the 
narrative tells us, that, at the instant 
of giving utterance to the omnipo- 
tent word, he showed signs as of a 
burdened and disquieted spirit: '*He 
sighed" — not, he smiled; not, he re- 
joiced — but " He sighed, and saith un- 
to him, Ephphatha, that is. Be opened." 
Now we really do not know a more 
afllecting testimony to the fact, that 
our Lord was "a man of sorrow, and 
acquainted with grief," than is thus 
furnished by his sighing at the moment 
of working a benevolent miracle. If 
ever he experienced gladness of spirit, 
you would think that it must have been 
when communicating happiness — yet 
even then ** He sighed." He sighed in 
the act of blessing, as though the boon 
were wrung from him, and he would 
rather have denied it. Neither is this 
a solitary instance of Christ's mani- 
festation of grief when engaged in giv- 
ing pleasure. We have often had occa- 
sion to point out to you that the tears, 
which he wept at the grave of Laza- 
rus, were not tears for the dead. There 
is no necessity, in order to the esta- 
blishing the comforting truth of.Christ's 
perfect humanity, and of his sympathy 
with our griefs, that we should suppose 
him weeping at the grave of his friend, 
as any one of us might weep over a 
kinsman or child. Indeed, there is no 
argument for Christ's fellow-feeling 
with the bereaved, in the tears of which 
the bereaved so often niake mention ; 
for there is not one of us who could 
bewail the dead, if he were under the 
precise circumstances of Christ 3 and 
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therefore the Mediator's tears can be 
no evidence of that which, blessed be 
his name, is incontestably established 
from other proofs, his thorough sym- 
pathy with the mourning. Send any 
one of you to the grave where a dear 
friend lies buried — send him with the 
power, and for the purpose, of reani- 
mating that friend — and he could not 
weep as he -went ; at least, if he wept, 
they would be tears of joy which he 
shed ; for pleasure, like pain, can force 
drops from eyes which have been dark- 
ened by sin* But the tears of Christ 
were not tears of joy 5 for we read 
not only that he wept, but that ^^He 
gproaned in the spirit, and was trou- 
bled;" and that ** again groaning in 
himself, he came to the grave." Hence 
there is no parrying the conclusion, 
that OUT blessed Savior was unhappy 
at the very moment when you would 
most have expected him to be happy, 
because on the point of making others 
happy ; whilst all our foregoing state- 
ments, as to the pleasure which would 
be felt by any one of ourselves in the 
exercise of supernatural power, are 
only the more forcible, if the occasion 
of that exercise might bear any re- 
semblance to the raising of Lazarus. 

It is, therefore, no undue inference 
from the circumstance of Christ's sigh- I 
ing at the instant of working the mira- | 
cle before us, when we take it in evi- I 
dence of a depression of spirit which | 
would not give way before even that j 
most happy-making thing, the making ! 
others happy. And again must we j 

state that of all the incidental proofs 

proofs not the less conclusive because 
easily overlooked — of our Lord's hav- 
ing been " a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief," there is, perhaps, 
none of a more -touching or plaintive 
character than is thus furnished by our 
text. Undoubtedly we vastly under- 
rate the suflferings of the Savior, when 
we confine them to scenes where per- 
secution was open, and anguish appa- 
rent. Just because there is little said 
of what Jesus endured until we reach 
the dread things of Gethsemane and 
Calvary, it were strange, it were sin 
ful, to conclude that he was not heavi- 
ly oppressed through the whole of his 
life. When an apostle bids us " con- 
sider him that endured such contra- 
diction of sinners against himself" — 



thus making " the contradiction of 
sinners," which was not the thing of 
a moment, but of his every day, from 
first to last, the description of his en- 
durances — he{[may be said to assert 
that suffering was his unmingled por- 
tion, as though, with one of old, his 
own illustrious type, he might patheti- 
cally have said, " My tears have been 
my meat day and night." And we 
may not question that such was his 
portion. He was a sacrifice from the 
cradle to the grave ; every instant, be- 
cause an instant of humiliation and en- 
durance added something to the mys- 
terious and mighty oblation. How 
could it have been otherwise 1 for hav- 
ing come " unto his own," and being 
rejected by " his own," living in the 
midst of " a wicked and adulterous 
generation," which he vainly strove to 
save from destruction, there must con- 
tinually have been a pressure on his 
innocent spirit, a pressure all the more 
intense, because not betrayed by any 
outward sign. 

The expression " acquainted with 
grief" is wonderfully touching, and 
perhaps singularly accurate. Grief 
was, as it were, his bosom friend ; it 
had made way into his breast, and 
there set up its home. His was not an 
occasional meeting with grief; it wa» 
acquaintance, a deep, dark, bitter fa- 
miliarity. Oh, when you call Christ's 
afflictions to mind, afflictions endured 
*' for us men and for our salvation," 
then think not only of the garden and 
the cross ; consider him as having 
been incessantly, as well as intensely, 
disquieted — momentarily on the cross, 
whence divine justice sought the pe- 
nalties which ourselves had deserved. 
And if you want evidence of this con- 
tinuousness of sorrow, the inconsider- 
able incident — inconsiderable only in 
that you might read it a hundred times 
and hardly pause to observe it — the 
inconsiderable incident mentioned in 
our text might suffice as a proof. 
What so gratifying a thing as the 
being able to do goodi when can a 
good man feel so happy as in commu- 
nicating happiness 1 If Christ were 
not gladdened in making others glad, 
when could he have been joyfuH 
And, nevertheless, he was not then 
gladdened ; it was then that " he sigh- 
ed." He had gone aside from the 
66 
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multitude, so that there was, ))CThaps, 
no one to observe him. His only 
companion was deaf, so that though 
he might have been seen to weep, he 
could not be heard to sigh. There- 
fore was the sigh quite, so to speak, 
between himself and his Father in hea- 
ven. It was as though he had taken 
advantage of the being alone and un- 
noticed, to gain a moment^s vent for 
that climbing sorrow which he was not 
willing to display before disciples who 
loved him. And I seem to need no- 
thing more to tell me how continually 
that heart was wrung, into which sin, 
which makes all our anguish, never 
had penetrated, than the simple recital 
that, before our blessed Savior uttered 
the word which was to unstop the ear 
and loosen the tongue, " he sighed 5" 
'* looking up to heaven, he sighed, and 
saith unto him, *£phphatha, that is. Be 
opened." 

But wherefore did Christ sighl was 
it only in evidence of the general de- 
pression of a spirit, wearied and over- 
wrought by contact with wickedness 1 
or came the sigh from a consciousness 
that the individual before him would 
be injured, rather than benefited, by 
the miracle about to be wrought 1 
We cannot, of course, speak with any 
certainty in reply to these questions, 
forasmuch as the sacred historian 
gives no account of the feelings which 
then struggled in the nxind of our 
Lord. Yet there are sundry interpre- 
tations which we may put upon the 
sigh ; and if we cannot determine the 
true, we may, perhaps, draw from 
each, some material of instruction. 

We may be sure, in the first place, 
as to what did not cause the sigh ; it 
argued no distrust of his heavenly Fa- 
ther, though it followed immediately 
on his looking up to his abode. The 
looking up to heaven was rather to di- 
rect the deaf man's attention to the 
source of healing power, than to ob- 
tain a supply of that power. There 
was the same lifting up of the eyes on 
the occasion of the raising of Lazarus ; 
and then Christ stated the reason of 
this public appeal to the Father. " And 
Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said. 
Father, I thank thee that thou hast 
heard me. And I knew that thou 
hearest me always: but because of the 
people which stand by, I said it, that 



they may believe that thou hast sent 
me." He was always sure, you ob 
serve, of the ability to work a mira- 
cle ; but on certain occasions he saw 
fit to preface the working by an appeal 
to God, in order to impress on specta- 
tors that his power was from above, 
and not, as had been blasphemously 
said, from beneath. 

Hence, the sigh could have had no 
such connection with the looking up to 
heaven, as might argue mistrust of the 
Father whose will he had come dawn 
to accomplish. But, nevertheless, we 
may readily understand how, on the 
instant of working a miracle, a glance 
towards heaven might cause Christ to 
sigh. Wherefore had he descended 
from that bright abode if not to achieve 
its being opened to the lost race of 
man 1 And wherefore did he work mi- 
racles, if not to fix attention on himself 
as the promised seed of the woman, 
who, through obedience and death, was 
to reinstate our lineage in the paradise 
from which they had been exiled for 
sini There was a sufficiency in the 
satisfaction which he was about to 
make, to remove the curse from every 
human being, and to place all the chil- 
dren of Adam in a more glorious posi- 
tion than their common parent had for- 
feited. But he knew too well that, in 
regard of multitudes, his endurances 
would be fruitless^ fruitless, at least, in 
the sense of obtaining their salvation, 
though they cannot be in that of vin- 
dicating the attributes of God, and 
leaving the impenitent self-condemned 
at the judgment. 

Therefore, it may be, did Christ sigh ; 
and that, too, immediately after look- 
ing up to heaven. I can read the sigh ; 
it is full of most pathetic speech. " Yon- 
der," the Redeemer seems to say, " is 
the home of my Father, of the cheru- 
bim and the seraphim. I would fain 
conduct to that home the race which 
I have made one with Myself, by so as- 
suming their nature as to join it with 
the divine. I am about to work another 
miracle — to makp, that is, another ef- 
fort to induce the rebellious to take Me 
as their leader to yon glorious domain. 
But it will be fruitless ; I foresee, but 
too certainly, that I shall still be * de- 
spised and rejected of men.' " Then 
who can wonder that a sigh was thus in- 
terposed between the looking up to hea- 
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veH and the uttering the healing word 1 
The eye of the Redeemer saw further 
than our own. It pierced the vault 
which bounds our vision, and beheld 
the radiant thrones which his agony 
would purchase for the children of men. 
And that men — men whom he loved 
with a love of which that agony alone 
gives the measure — should refuse these 
thrones, and thereby not only put from 
them happiness, but incur wretched- 
ness without limit or end — must not 
this have been always a crushing thing 
to the Savior 1 and more especially 
when, by glancing at the glories which 
might have been theirs, he had height- 
ened his thought of their madness and 
misery 1 I am sure that were we striv- 
ing to prevail on some wretched being 
to enter an asylum where he would not 
only be sheltered from imminent dan- 
ger,- but surrounded with all the mate- 
rial of happiness, a look at that asylum, 
with its securities and comforts, would 
cause us to feel, sorer than ever at heart, 
as we turned to make one more en- 
deavor, likely to be useless as every 
preceding, to overcome the obduracy 
which must end in destruction. There- 
fore ought we readily to understand 
why the Redeemer, bent only on rais- 
ing to glory ^ race, of which he fore- 
saw that myriads would voluntarily 
sink down to fire and shame, gave to- 
ken of a distressed and disquieted spi- 
rit, between looking towards heaven 
and working a miracle — as though the 
look had almost made him reluctant for 
the work — '^ looking up to heaven, he 
sighed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha, 
that is, Be opened." 

But there may have been reasons, 
personal to the individual about to be 
healed, which caused Christ to preface 
the miracle with a sigh. We have spo- 
ken of the delight which it would yield 
to a benevolent man, if he could go in- 
to an asylum for the blind or the deaf, 
and communicate by a word the senses 
which were wanting in the objects 
around him. But did we not somewhat 
exaggerate, when we supposed that the 
pleasure would be quite unalloyed 1 It 
could hardly fail but that a suspicion 
would cross the mind of the individual, 
who had the power of giving sight to 
the blind, and hearing to the deaf, that, 
but too probably, there was some one 
in the group to whom it would be no 



blessing to obtain the deficient sense ; 
who, if made to see, would but enslave 
himself to "the lust of the eye," or 
who, if enabled to hear and to speak, 
would but listen to evil, and employ his 
tongue in dishonoring his God. We 
know, too well, how largely does our 
every sense give inlet to temptation ; 
so that, possibly, the want of one of 
these senses might often cause the soul 
to be assaulted with less vehemence 
from without. And it is easy to believe 
that a blind person, to whom sight were 
suddenly and miraculously given, would 
find an inundation, as it were, of new 
and strange desires, rushing on him 
through those magic organs which, 
like Satan on the mountain, show us 
"all the kingdoms of the world and 
their glory ;" and that a deaf person, 
who should obtain instantaneously the 
hearing ear, and the speaking tongue, 
would be so bewildered by the new pro- 
cess of receiving and communicating 
thought, and so enabled to sin in new 
ways, that, if there were question onlv 
of the advantageousness of his condi- 
tion in regard of another world, he had 
better have been confined to the scanty 
intelligence which may be communi- 
cated in spite of defectiveness of or- 
gans, than have acquired abilities which 
,may be so perilously abused. 

Hence, it might not be wholly with- 
out some sentiment of apprehension 
and fear, that the benevolent man would 
pronounce the word which was.to give 
sight to the blind, or speech to the 
dumb. It may be that, notwithstanding 
the flow of pleasurable feelings which 
would seem necessarily to attend the 
putting forth a power communicative 
of such benefit and blessing, he would 
sigh, with the Ephphatha on his lips, 
as the thought occurred, that the senses, 
which he was about to impart, might 
only prove avenues of evil, and be des- 
ecrated to the service of sin. But with 
Christ, who could read the human heart, 
and foresee the human life, there could 
not have been doubtfulness as to the 
moral issue of the miracle. He must 
have unerringly known whether the in- 
dividual before him would be healed in 
soul as well as body; whether the won- 
der, of which he was the subject, would 
lead to faith in the prophet by whom 
it was wrought; whether the organs, 
which he was about to obtain, would 
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be employed on the glorifying, or on 
the dishonoring, God. And perhaps he 
foreknew that the man, when healed, 
would be found amongst his persecu- 
tors, and oh, if so, how could he but 
sigh, sigh deeply and painfully, as he 
considered what sin had made the hu- 
man heart, so hard that even miracles 
would not soften it, nor produce in it 
love towards a heavenly benefactor! 
Indeed, indeed, if there were such an 
exhibition of insensibility and ingrati- 
tude present to his mind, well might 
he sigh. Ah, men and brethren, if there 
can be sighs in heaven, he must still 
sigh as he "poureth his benefits" on 
every one amongst us, benefits which 
are too often received as mere things 
of course, benefits which, if not miracu- 
lous, are only not so because of their 
frequency, and which, alas, fail,to bind 
ns more devotedly to his service. 

Or, if the Redeemer did, not know 
that the man, whom he was about to 
heal, would join himself to his ene- 
mies ; if, on the contrary, he knew 
that he would be of the few who ac- 
knowledged him as the Messiah ; still 
he was too well aware, we may believe, 
of the dangerousness of the faculties 
which his word would bestow, to be- 
stow them without a sigh. It was lan- 
guage, of which the man was hence- 
forward to be master, the power of 
speaking and of being spoken with. 
And Christ could not give this but with 
a sigh^ He knew that the power of 
speaking w^s especialljrthe power of 
sinning ; that no member was so diffi- 
cult of control, and so liable to oflfend, 
as the tongue. There are many state- 
ments in the Bible, in regard to the 
importance of speech, the difficulty of 
regulating our words, and the danger 
of sinning with our lips. But I know 
of nothing more emphatic and expres- 
sive than this sigh of our Lord, when 
considered as indicating that what he 
bestowed, he bestowed with apprehen- 
sion. As with the tears which Christ 
wept over Jerusalem, there is more in 
this sigh than in lengthened and heart- 
touching speech. The tongue unloos- 
ed with a sigh, the sigh of him who 
had no sin to sigh for, is the most 
affecting of all testimonies that the 
tongue cannot be used without peril. 
It might do more than whole sermons 
on the guilt of idle words, to make us 



watchful in keeping ^* the door of our 
lips," were we only to bear in mind 
this sigh of the Redeemer. Oh, when 
tempted to the light jest, and, yet more, 
to the profane allusion — when incli- 
ned to employ on what is frivolops, 
or malicious, or impure, that high fa- 
culty which God bestowed that we 
might make creation vocal with his 
praise ; then, if you cannot recollect 
any elaborate arguments which esta- 
blish the special sinfulness of sins of 
the tongue, at least you might recall 
the simple narrative before us 5 and it 
might tend to make tmd keep you fear- 
ful of misusing and desecrating the 
power of speech, to remember that 
your Savior could not impart this 
power, without betokening his con- 
sciousness how perilous it was : '^ He 
sighed," before he could bring him- 
self to say to the deaf and dumb man, 
** Ephphatha, that is. Be opened." 

But we alluded, in an early part of 
our discourse, to the parabolic charac- 
ter which seems attached to the mira- 
cles of our Lord ; and, inclining to the 
belief that there is no miracle recorded 
in the New Testament, which does not 
serve to illustrate certain truths in the 
christian dispensation, we are reluctant 
to leave the narrative before us with- 
out glancing at its typical instruction. 
And here we need hardly refer to the 
general fact, that the sicknesses of the 
soul are analogous to those of the bo- 
dy; or that man, considered as an im- 
mortal being, requires healing process- 
es, similar to those required by the 
lame, fhe deaf, and the blind. It can 
scarcely be called a figure of speech, 
when we describe the soul of a man, 
not yet renewed by the Spirit of God, 
as deficient in the powers of hearing, 
and seeing, and speaking. For the 
soul must be judged relatively to that 
higher world of which she was oriori- 
naily the citizen, and her possession of 
faculties must be determined by test- 
ing her ability for the employments 
and enjoyments of the scene for which 
she was designed. But who ean dis- 
guise from himself, that, in spiritual 
things, he is by nature as deficient in 
senses and organs, as he would be in 
earthly, if unable to see, to walk, to 
hear, to speak, to taste 1 The unre- 
newed soul has no eye for the glories 
of heaven, no feet for running the way 
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of God's commandments, no ear for 
the sweet music of the Gospel, no 
voice for the praises of Christ, no relish 
for that hread which is " for the life of 
the world." And forasrancU as it is 
only through Christ, in his office of 
Mediator, that those influences are 
communicated which repair the de- 
cayed, or impart the destroyed facul- 
ties, we may justly regard our bless- 
ed Savior, whilst working miracles on 
the body, as both teaching what was 
needful for the soul, and representing 
himself as its appointed physician. 
Hence, in Christ's unstopping the ears, 
and loosening the tongue, of the man 
that was brought to him as he passed 
through Decapolis, every one may find 
the outlines of a symbolical lesson, as 
to the necessity for a divine operation 
on our spiritual organs, ere the tidings 
of redemption can penetrate the soul, 
and the utterances of thanksgiving be 
heard in return. 

Bat more may have been represent- 
ed than this general fact. The man 
does not seem to have come of him- 
self 5 and there is no evidence what- 
soever* that he had faith in Christ's 
power to heal. Indeed, as we have 
endeavored to show you, Christ took 
pains to fix attention on himself as the 
worker of the miracle, as though to 
provide for faith following, if it did 
not precede the cure. The friends or 
relatives of the deaf and dumb man 
had faith in our Lord ; this faith moved 
them to solicit a miracle, and was re- 
compensed by its being wrought. And 
there is great encouragement in eve- 
ry such record of blessings procured 
through the intercession of friends. 
When I read of parents or relations 
leading the dumb to Jesus, and solicit- 
ing, in his name, what he could not so- 
licit for himself, I gain assurance that 
parents or relations may bring chil- 
dren to the regenerating waters of bap- 
tism, and entreat on their behalf those 
gifts of the Spirit, which they are yet 
too young to entreat for themselves. I 
thank God for the record of miracles, 
in whose subjects there was faith ; I 
thank him still more for the record, 
when the faith was not found in the 
party that was healed, but in the party 
who conducted the diseased person 
to Christ. Oh, we may do much for 
those whom we love, whilst they are 



unable, or even whilst unwilling, to do 
any thing for themselves. VVe may 
bring them to Christ 5 we may entreat 
Christ to heal them ; and such narra- 
tives as that which has been under re- 
view, warrant the hope, yea, even the 
expectation, that, if we ask in faith, 
the Redeemer will put forth his mira- 
culous power. 

But there is yet another significative 
fact which ought not to be overlooked. 
Our Lord led the afflicted man aside 
from the multitude : did he not there- 
by tell them, who may be visited with 
any desire for spiritual cure, that it is 
not in the throng and bustle of the 
world that they may expect the renew- 
al of their senses and powers'? that 
they should separate themselves from 
distracting associations, seeing that it 
is in privacy and retirement that he is 
ordinarily pleased to work a moral mi- 
racle, and reproduce in the soul the 
lost image of Godl He can heal you 
any where : he can unstop the ear and 
loosen the tongue whilst you are in 
the hurry of the crowd, or when you 
have sought the secrecy of the closet. 
But he loves the solitude : if you wish 
him to work a miracle, prove that 
you wish it by going aside from the 
multitude, detaching yourselves from 
a world that *' lieth in wickedness," 
breaking away from the company of 
his enemies — and then may you hope 
that he will meet you, and say unto 
you, with as much of power as of 
graciousness, '* Ephphatha, that is. Be 
opened." 

Will he say it with a sigh 1 Indeed, 
so great is the corruption of our na- 
ture, and so vast the disorganization 
around us, that the portion of a renew- 
ed man has often to be described in 
the words of St. Paul : " Without were 
fightings, within were fears." To con- 
vert, is to consign to a hard conflict 
with the world, the flesh, and the de- 
vil. And Christ might sigh in speaking 
the word which gives spiritual health, 
remembering that he quickens men to 
the painful and perilous task of crucify- 
ing themselves, of offering themselves 
" a living sacrifice " unto God. 

But if *' heaviness may endure for a 
night," "joy cometh in the morning." 
The victory is sure with Christ for a 
leader, though the contest be severe. 
And if it be with a sigh that he pro- 
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Bounces the Ephph&tha now — with a 
sigh, because to be a believer is to be 
persecuted and afflicted, at war with 
the world, at war with one's self — it 
shall be with a smile that he pronoun- 



ces the Ephphatha hereafter, saying to 
the everlasting doors, " Be ye opened," 
that ray people may enter my kingdom : 
'* There the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, and there the weary be at rest." 



SERMON XI. 



THE LATTER RAIN. 



" A»k ye of the Lord rain in the time of the latter rain : so the Lord shall make bright clouds, and give 
them showers of rain, to every one grass in the field." — Zechariah, 10 : 1. 



It is not necessary that we inquire 
whether, as originally delivered, these 
words included spiritual blessings or 
were limited to temporal. The former 
are so frequently illustrated or shadow- 
ed out in Scripture by the latter, that 
we may safely treat the passage as a 
direction and a promise which have to 
do generally with prayer, and particu- 
larly with prayer for the communica- 
tion of divine grace. In order, how- 
ever, to the right understanding of 
the words, you are to observe that 
there were two seasons of the year 
at which rain was peculiarly needed 
and looked for in Judea. The one was 
in autumn, at the seed-time 5 the other 
was in the spring, when the corn had 
to be brought to an ear and filled. The 
rain which fell at the one, is spoken of 
in Scripture as " the former rain ;" that 
at the other, as " the latter 5" and you 
find the two mentioned together when 
God would covenant to do great things 
for his land. Thus, in the Book of Deu- 
teronomy, "If ye shall hearken dili- 
fently unto my commandments, which 
command you this day, I will give 
you the rain of your land in his due 
season, the first rain and the latter 
rain." Thus again, in the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, " Neither say they in their 



heart. Let us now fear the Lord our 
God, that giveth rain, both the /ormer 
and the latter in his season ^ he re« 
serveth unto us the appointed weeks 
of harvest." And once more, in Hosea, 
" Then shall we know, if we follow on 
to know the Lord : his going forth is 
prepared as the morning ; and he shall 
come unto us as the rain, as the latter 
and former rain unto the earth." 

But the " latter rain" is often mention 
ed by itself, as though specially need- 
ed to the making available the labors 
of the husbandman. Thus you read in 
the Book of Job 5 " They waited for 
me as for the rain, and they opened 
their mouth wide as for the latter 
rain." And Solomon says, in the Book 
of Proverbs, " In the light of the king's 
countenance is life ; and his favor is as 
a cloud of the latter rain." Jeremiah, 
also, when describing the utter desola- 
tion brought by sin upon the land, ex- 
claims ; " Therefore the showers have 
been withholden, and there huth been 
no latter rain." The want of tbi» lat- 
ter rain would evidently be peculiarly 
distressing ; it might not do more to- 
wards causing famine than the want of 
the former; but, occurring at a time 
when the husbandman had fully done 
his part, and was expecting to reap the 
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fruit of his labors, the horrors of dearth 
would be aggravated through the bit- 
terness of disappointment; and there 
would, moreover, be less opportuni- 
ty of providing sustenance from other 
quarters than if ** the former'' rain had 
failed, and thus long notice had been 
given of an insufficient harvest. 

We may find, as we proceed with 
our discourse, that, in applying the 
text to spiritual things, great atten- 
tion should be given to this mention of 
"the latter rain" rather than of "the 
former." At present it is sufficient to 
have pointed out to you the times at 
which rain ordinarily fell in Judea: 
you will hence be aware of the import- 
ance of the blessing for which the peo- 
ple are directed to ask. We will now, 
without further preface, enter on the 
consideration of several great truths 
which appear derivable from the pas- 
sage, when taken, in its largest sense, 
as a direction to prayer. We will not 
attempt, beforehand, to specify these 
truths, but rather leave them to open 
successively as we prosecute our ex- 
amination. Let us only ask rain of the 
Lord, let us only entreat the aids and 
teachings of his Spirit, without which 
we may not hope to enter thoroughly 
into the meaning of Scripture, and it 
may, indeed, be for our profit that we 
study the direction, "Ask ye of the 
Lord rain in the time of the latter 
rain ;" and that we hearken to the 
promise, "The Lord shall make bright 
clouds, and give them showers of rain, 
to every one grass in the field." 

Now we shall begin with looking at 
the direction as having to do literal- 
ly with the rain, with those showers 
which descend in due season to wa- 
ter the earth, " that it may give seed 
to the sower and bread to the eater." 
Alas, how difficult is it to keep God in 
mind as the great First Cause, when 
there is a mechanism of second causes 
through which he is pleased to conduct 
his operations and communicate bless- 
ings ! If things ordinarily occur in a 
settled course, we speedily forget that 
this course is, after all, but the law 
which God is pleased to prescribe to 
himself, to be followed only while it 
shall seem good to his infinite wisdom, 
and swerved from whensoever be shall 
think fit to suspend his own laws. If, 
for example, there be a time of the 



year at which rain is accustomed to 
fall, how readily do we expect rain at 
that time, just as though there were a 
certain set of causes, which, working 
always, and with unvarying regularity, 
would be sure, at corresponding sea- 
sons, to proauce corresponding results. 
Men seem jlractically to have but little 
remembrance, that the mainspring of 
all the mechanism is in the hands of 
an invisible Creator; that it is not 
from what goes on in the hidden la- 
boratories of what they call nature that 
season succeeds season, and shower 
and sunshine alternate with so much 
of beautiful and beneficent order, but 
that the whole arrangement is mo- 
mentarily dependent on the will and 
energy of that supreme Being who 
" sitteth upon the circle of the earth, 
and the inhabitants thereof are as 
grasshoppers." It is needful, we might 
almost say, that God should occa- 
sionally interrupt the ordinary course 
of things, that he should suspend 
the laws which he has been pleased 
to impress on the natural world, if 
only that he may keep himself from 
being forgotten, and compel some re- 
cognition of his all-pervading influ- 
ence from those who actually "live 
in him, and move, and have their 
being." 

But whilst there is this known prone- 
ness amongst us to the substituting se- 
cond causes for the first, whilst we are 
confessedly so ready to look to the 
laws and the mechanism of nature, to 
do for us what can be done only by the 
direct and immediate agency of God, 
how important, how instructive, sqch 
an injunction fis this; "Ask ye of the 
Lord rain in the time of the latter 
rain!" You are to lay the emphasis 
on its being "the time of the latter 
rain," the season, that is, at which 
rain might be commonly expected; at 
which, year after year, it had been ac- 
customed to fall, and at which, there- 
fore, a boastful, or rather an infidel 
philosophy, might have argued that it 
would continue to fall, in obedience to 
fixed and immutable laws. If, from 
some cause or another, there should 
be want of rain at seasons when it 
was not usually wanted, when it was 
not the time for either "the former 
rain" or "the latter," perhaps this 
boastful philosophy itself would allow 
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that there was place or occasion for 
prayer. We do not, indeed, mean that 
the philosophy would necessarily as- 
sent to the possible usefulness of pray- 
er in the supposed emergence : it is far 
more likely that it would entrench it- 
self within its maxims as to the fixed- 
ness of nature's laws, and the conse- 
quent vanity of any expectation that 
these laws would be interfered with in 
order to the meeting our wishes or 
wants. But, at least, philosophy would 
here confess, that, if the rain fell at 
all, it would fall not through the work- 
ing of mere second causes ; and that, 
therefore, though prayer must be prac- 
tically worthless, as pleading against a 
firmly-settled ordinance, it was still so 
far in place as that only the Being, to 
whom it was addressed, bad power to 
give rain at so unwonted a time. If, 
however, it be actually ** the time of 
the latter rain," then will a prayer for 
rain appear to this philosophy utterly 
unreasonable or preposterous, as if we 
were not content to leave natural caus- 
es to work out their invariable effects; 
or as if we wanted to make a parade of 
the power and efficacy of prayer, and 
therefore directed it to a boon which 
we knew that we should receive, whe- 
ther we asked it or not. 

But God, on the contrary, says; 
"Ask ye rain in the time of the latter 
rain." Oh, what a lesson to us that 
we reckon not, so to speak, on the 
seasons ; that we presume not to ex- 
pect any good merely because the 
time is come round at which, in the 
ordinary course of his dealings, God 
has been used to bestow that good. 
A blessing may have been long and 
regularly communicated 5 but we are 
not to count on the regularity of the 
communication, as though it proved 
some immutable law, which must con- 
tinue to work out the accustomed re- 
sult : it may be " the time of the lat- 
ter rain ;" the experience of a length- 
ened course of years may warrant the 
expectation of rain ; and the clouds on 
the firmament may seem big with the 
usual supply — ^but God has yet to is- 
sue his command 5 God has yet to un- 
seal the fountain 5 and therefore there 
is still place for prayer, there is still 
need for prayer : it is " the time of 
the latter rain," but, on that very 
account, it is the time also for the 



asking of rain. To ask it at another 
time might be asking a miracle, a de- 
parture from God's ordinary course, 
and we cannot be said to have warrant 
for that. But to ask it at this time, is 
to ask what we know is according to 
God's will ; and " this," saith St. John, 
^^ is the confidence that we have in 
him, that if we ask any thing accor- ' 
ding to his will, he heareth us." 

Beware, then, of taking for granted 
that mercies will continue to descend 
in the order, and at the times, which 
may have long been observed : there 
is no such likely way of stopping the 
supply, as the failing to recognize 
that the fountain is with God. God 
describes himself as "a jealous God:" 
and it must move him to jealousy, 
whensoever, in any degree, we substi- 
tute his iYistruments for himself, or 
look to the channel as if it were the 
spring. The long continuance of a 
mercy at a particular season may in- 
deed be said to involve a kind of pro- 
mise — for God has so constituted us 
that we naturally expect what we have 
often experienced ; and a divine pro- 
mise is not only that which is regis- 
tered in the divine word, but that also 
which is conveyed through the moral 
constitution received at God's hands. 
But let it be remembered that a divine 
promise, so far from proving it unne- 
cessary that we ask, should itself be 
our great reason for asking. God's 
promises are the warrants for man's 
prayers. What God has promised, 
may be asked for in the perfect confi- 
dence " that it is according to his 
will 5" and since the promises are con- 
ditional, their fulfilment being made 
dependent on our seeking, or inquiring 
for, the covenanted blessings, we irj^y 
not only be encouraged in our prayers 
by God's promises, but ought in no 
degree to reckon on promises, except 
as we make them foundations for pray- 
ers. God may be said to have prom- 
ised rain *' in the time of the latter 
rain :" but just because it is a time^t 
which rain has been promised, there- 
fore it is a time at which prayer 
should be mader. 

And so with every mercy. The re- 
currence of the time at which God 
has been used to bestow it, should not 
make yau expect^ to receive it again 
without asking, but should make you 
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ask in the full confidence of receiving. 
The Sabbath, for example, is a " time 
of the latter rain :" rain is then used 
to fall — God's Spirit descends in gra- 
cious showers for the refreshment of 
the church. The time of the admin- 
istration of christian ordinances is a 
" time of the latter rain," God com- 
monly using the preaching of his word 
and the dispensing of his sacraments, 
to the conveyance of grace to his 
waiting people. But because these 
are times " of the latter rain," shall 
they not also be times for the praying 
for rain % Oh, never ought your pray- 
ers to be so fervent or importunate. 
You are, as it were, on the top of Car- 
mel 5 you see the cloud rising out of 
the sea ; but you must not take for 
granted that there will be " abundance 
of rain:" God may command the cloud 
back into the sea, yea, he may be ex- 
pected to do this, if you do not wres- 
tle with him in prayer. Therefore, 
on the Sabbath morn, because it is the 
Sabbath morn, the morning o^ grace, re- 
double your prayers for grace 5 on sa- 
cramental opportunities, because they 
are God's chosen occasions of impart- 
ing his Spirit, cry more earnestly than 
ever for that Spirit. Think not that the 
favorableness of the season can make 
the necessity for prayer less, whereas 
it does but make the encouragement 
to prayer greater. Substitute not the 
means of grace for grace, as though, 
when the former were vouchsafed, the 
latter would be sure to follow ; ah, 
there may be the clouds and not the 
showers ; and, therefore, remember ye 
the precept of our text, and " ask ye 
of the Lord rain in the time of the 
latter rain." 

Now we have thus endeavored, to 
show you that the circumstance of its 
being ** a time of rain " — whether the 
natural rain or the spiritual — so far 
from furnishing a reason why we 
should not ask for rain, is itself the 
great argument for our asking ; inas- 
much as it proves that we have God's 
promise on our side, and the promise of 
God is always ^he warrant, but never 
the substitute for the prayer o( man. 
But all that has preceded w^ould have 
been equally appropriate, had " the 
former rain," not " the latter," been 
specified in the text : we have simply 
spoken of the time as being ^^ a time 



of rain ;" a time at which it is God's 
ordinary course to communicate a 
blessing ; and we have warned you 
against expecting that blessing, withr 
out asking for it ; we have endeavored 
to prove to you, that your reason for 
expecting should be your reason also 
for asking. 

Let us not, however, pass without 
comment the mention of "the latter 
rain :" when the reference of the pro- 
phet is supposed to be to spiritual rain, 
there are special truths to be gathered 
from his speaking of "the latter rain" 
rather than of " the former." We have 
explained to you^hat " the latter rain" 
was that which fell in the spring, and 
which was instrumental to the bring- 
ing the corn into the ear, and filling it ; 
so that, if this rain failed, the husband- 
man would be disappointed of his har- 
vest, notwithstanding all his previous 
industry, skill, and anxiety. He was 
indeed dependent also on " the former 
rain," that which fell at the seed-time ; 
for the grain would not germinate, and 
send up the tender shoot, unless the 
ground were watered by the fertilizing 
showers. But there would be a yet 
more bitter disappointment, for there 
would be the utter loss of much labor, 
the fruitless expenditure of much ef- 
fort and hope, if " the latter rain " were 
withheld; and, consequently, there was 
even greater reason for his asking rain 
in " the time of the latter rain" than in 
that of " the former :" if " the former 
rain" were withheld, he might make 
some other use of his capital and en- 
terprise ; but if " the latter," his disas- 
ter scarce admitted of repair. 

Now without endeavoring to trace 
too narrowly the parallel to this in 
spiritual things, we may safely say that 
there is something very affecting and 
admonitory in the mention of " the lat- 
ter rain." It is the rain needed for fill- 
ing the ear, and fitting it for the sickle. 
Take it metaphorically, and it is the 
grace needed for ripening the believer, 
and fitting him for heaven. The former 
rain may be considered that which fell 
upon him at his baptism, or, perhaps 
more accurately, at his conversion, 
when he set himself, according to the 
directions of the prophet, to "break 
up his fallow ground, and sow to him- 
self in righteousness." And he has 
been enabled, through the Qontinued 
67 
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influences of the Spirit of God, to bring 
forth " first the blade, and then the ear," 
advancing in the christian life, and 
adorning the doctrine of the Savior. But 
oh, there is now a danger of his falling 
into security, of his reckoning too con- 
fidently on the harvest, of his conclu- 
ding that God will certainly complete 
a work so auspiciously begun, so hap- 
pily carried on, and that he himself can 
have nothing to do but leave God to 
" perfect that which concerneth" him. 
True, indeed, it is God alone who can 
complete what God alone commenced ; 
and true also it is, that God is not will- 
ing to leave his work .unfinished. But 
he may withhold " the latter rain," af- 
ter having given '" the former," if he 
see the husbandman presuming on a 
promise, in place of persevering in 
prayer. He does not leave the husband- 
man to ripen the corn, just as he did 
not require of him to make the seed 
shoot ; for there is not a single stage 
in the great process of spiritual renew- 
al, at which it is ought else but God's 
grace, which, acting on the heart, 
brings out features of the image which 
sin fearfully defaced. But whilst it is 
not with the husbandman, but with God, 
to ripen the corn, God may make his 
ripening it depend on the exercise of 
faith, and the importunity of prayer. 
He may give " the latter rain," if the 
husbandman, conscious of his depen- 
dence upon God for the harvest, con- 
tinue meekly to supplicate the neces- 
sary showers : he may withhold that 
rain, if the husbandman, calculating ou 
the ordinary course of his dealings, 
grow remiss in petitioning, and give 
up his fields to the presumed certain- 
ties of the season. 

There is no point in the life of a 
christian, at which he can do without 
the supply of God's grace; none at 
which he can expect the supply, if he 
be not cultivating the spirit and habit 
of prayer. It is not the mere circum- 
stance of his having long followed the 
narrow path of life, which can be taken 
in proof that he will follow it to the 
end. If he have hitherto walked with 
God, it has been through his having 
sought and obtained such communica- 
tions of the Divine Spirit, ias have ena- 
bled him to maintain his separation from 
a world lying in wickedness. And if 
he is to persevere in walking with God, 



it must be through perseverance in 
these acts of faith and of prayer: if he 
think himself sure to go on, because 
he supposes that he has acquired a cer- 
tain velocity which will suffice, with-^ 
out further eflbrt, to carry him to the 
end, alas, he shows only that, even in 
advancing, he has failed to observe by 
what his progress was caused. That 
progress can never be such that he 
may dispense with the assistance, with- 
out which he could not have made a 
successful beginning. There was " the 
former rain," else there could not have 
been even the green blade ; there must 
be also " the latter rain," else will he 
" bring no fruit to perfection." But it 
is the same thing, it is rain, which is 
needed at both times, or for both ends : 
there is no change in the instrumen- 
tality; he could not have begun with- 
out Divine grace, and Divine grace 
alone can give completeness to the 
work. 

This is among the simplest, the most 
elementary! of doctrines ; and yet it is 
one of which the believer requires to 
be often and earnestly reminded. When 
a man begins in religion, his convic- 
tion of sin, and his sense of danger, 
conspire to the urging him to cry unto 
God for assistance and guidance. But 
when he has made some way, there is 
fear of his forgetting the agency to 
which alone he is indebted for pro- 
gress. Or, if he do not forget the agen- 
cy, he comes to expect it as a matter 
of course — as the husbandman the rain 
at the accustomed seasons — and he 
grows more remiss in prayer for God's 
Spirit, even whilst relying on the aids 
of that Spirit. Beware of this, ye who 
are growing old in a christian profes- 
sion. Ye are not secure of having more 
of God's Spirit, merely because ye have 
already had much. Ye must not slack- 
en in prayer for that Spirit, because it 
is only " the latter rain" which is now 
needed, and you may think that God 
will be sure to ripen what he has so 
long been cultivating. Rather think with 
yourselves, how grievous would it be 
that the harvest should be one of shame, 
when the seed* time has been one of pro- 
mise ! How sad to miss ** the latter rain," 
after having had "the former," and thus 
lose the labor of years, when on the 
point, it m^Y be, of gathering in the 
sheaves ! Oh, pray the more earnestly, 
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strive the more iDtensely, the nearer 
you stand to the termination of your 
course. I would say to the believer, 
even on his • death-bed, a good hope, a 
scriptural hope, is that which express- 
es itself in cries for God's grace. Till 
you are with God in heaven, no lan- 
guage can be so appropriate as that 
which entreats that God would be with 
you on earth. It is indeed ** the time 
of the latter rain;" and those dense 
clouds, which are the heraldry of dis- 
solution, are commonly charged with 
showers of consolation ; for God may 
be expected to be doubly with his peo- 
ple, as they pass " through the valley 
of the shadow of death." But God 
will still be " inquired of" for what he 
stands ready to bestow; and the best 
confidence for the dying, as the best 
for the living, is confidence in prayer 
as laying hold on a promise. Be it then 
"the time of the latter rain"— "the 
latter rain," because but few more 
showers can be needed; "the time" 
of that rain, because, in his ordinary 
coarse, God is then wont to give large- 
ly of his grace — on neither account 
slacken iii prayer ; rather, tfn both ac- 
counts, be fervent in prayer. There is 
the better reason for expecting an an- 
swer to prayer, but none for supposing 
that prayer is no longer needed: he 
nlone can safely have done with offer- 
ing prayer for grace, who has begun 
the anthem of praise in glory; and, 
therefore, " Be not weary in \vell-do- 
ing," but '* ask ye of the Lord rain in 
the time of the latter rain." 

But now let us consider whether 
" the time of the latter rain" may not 
be a season in the history of the church, 
and whether, when so understood, there 
is not a great and neglected duty en- 
joined by the text. It is certainly to be 
gathered from the tenor of Scripture, 
that, as " the time of the end " ap- 
proaches, that time on which prophecy 
has thrown its most emphatic descrip- 
tions, there will be a special outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. Even the pre- 
diction of Joel, which St. Peter quotes 
«s having had reference to the descent 
of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, would 
seem to be still waiting an ampler ac- 
complishment; for the prophet asso- 
ciates the promised gift of the Spirit 
with the coming of "the great and ter- 
rible day of the Lord," and thus pre- 



pares us for not expecting that gift in 
all its largeness, until the time shall be 
at hand when Christ is to reappear, and 
set up visibly his throne on the wreck 
of all earthly dominion. But, at all 
events, there is no dispute that the 
prophecy refers generally to the chris- 
tian dispensation, and that it assigns, 
as one of the privileges of that dispen- 
sation, a larger measure of spiritual in- 
fluence. When St. Peter adduces the 
prediction as that which was to " come 
to pass in the last days," he undoubt- 
edly applies it to the days in which we 
live, as well as to those in which he 
spake: these must be amongst "the 
last days," whatever the view taken of 
the prophetic chronology ; and there- 
fore are they days to which the great 
promise belongs, " I will pour out of 
my Spirit upon all flesh." 

Hence the present time is " the time 
of the latter rain :" the time of " the 
former rain " was that of earlier and 
preparatory dispensations, when the 
world was beiag made ready for a 
fuller revelation; but now that the 
Holy Ghost has entered specially on 
the office of guide and instructor to 
the church, it is the time of " the lat- 
ter rain." There is to be no higher ev- 
idence of the truth of Christianity, no 
opening of more direct intercourse be- 
tween earth and heaven: we are in 
the enjoyment of those final advanta- 
ges for securing happiness beyond the 
grave, which were longed for, but in 
vain, by them on whom only " the for- 
mer rain" fell; many prophets and 
kings having desired to see the things 
which we see, and not having seen 
them, and to hear the things which we 
hear, and not having heard them. But 
though it is thus " the time of the lat- 
ter rain," because, generally, that time 
must include the whole christian dis- 
pensation, and because perhaps, in a 
stricter sense, it must comprehend 
such days as our own, which are not 
without signs of the second coming of 
Christ, yet it does not follow that 
"the latter rain" will fall; as though 
the heavens must be opened, merely 
because it is the season for the show- 
ers. Our blessed Savior, when deliv- 
ering counsels which were undoubted- 
ly to serve for the instruction of the 
church to " the time of the end," spake 
thus in regard of the Spirit: "If ye 
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then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him." The dispensation, which he was 
introducing, was to be emphatically 
the dispensation of the Spirit; the dis- 
pensation throughout which the Spi-; 
rit was to " abide " as " a Comforter" 
with the church ; and yet, you see, 
the asking for that Spirit is still made 
the condition on which it should be 
given. 

It is the same as with prophecies 
of the restoration of Israel, and with 
promises of gladness and peace to the 
long exiled people. Nowhere do you 
find these prophecies and promises 
more copiously uttered than in the 
thirty- sixth chapter of the book of 
Ezekiel — but then, observe how this 
chapter concludes, ** Thus saith the 
Lord God, I will yet for this be inqui- 
red of by the house of Israel, to do it 
for them." God had just declared that 
he would do this and that thing ; he 
had made no conditions, but spoken as 
of a fixed, irreversible, purpose; and 
nevertheless, as if to remind us of a 
condition, which is always involved, if 
not always expressed, where a Divine 
promise is passed, he adds that he must 
yet be "inquired of by the house of 
Israel," in order to his accomplishing 
what he had announced. 

Thus also with regard to the pro- 
gress of Messiah's kingdom, the march 
of Christianity towards universal do- 
minion. God hath promised great 
things. He hath not intended that the 
vast blessings of redemption should, 
even in appearance, remain limited to 
certain sections of the family of man. 
Though, for wise ends, he hath per- 
mitted a long struggle between dark- 
ness and light, he has decreed the ter- 
mination of that struggle, having given 
assurance of a time whek all shall know 
him " from the least unto the great- 
est," when " the kingdoms of the 
world" shall become '* the kingdoms 
of the Lord and his Christ." But he 
will yet be "inquired of" for these 
things, to do them for us. He requires 
of us that we exert ourselves for the 
spread of Christianity ; and he requires 
that we entreat of him the accomplish- 
ment of his gracious declarations. 
Have we not failed in both particu- 



lars! and perhaps even more egregi- 
ously in the latter than in the former % 
Without pausing to examine what pro- 
portion our efforts have borne to our 
means, whether we have, in any due 
measure, employed our resources on 
the arduous, but glorious, work of 
making Christ known to the heathen, 
let us inquire as to the frequency and 
intenseness of our prayers for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit ; and shall 
we not find but too much cause to con- 
fess that we have verily been remiss in 
a duty, which is second to none in ur- 
gency, and to none in hopefulness ? 
The prosperity of the church at home, 
the progress of our holy religion a- 
broad, these are not so much depend- 
ent on any external machinery, as on 
the quickening, renewing, and strength- • 
ening influences of the Holy Ghost, 
" Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts." 

And these influences of the Holy 
Ghost are promised in answer to prayer. 
But do we often make them the subject 
of prayer 1 Do we in our closets, da 
we in our families, cry much unto God 
that he would fulfil his promises in the 
bestowment of his Spirit 1 . I do be- 
lieve, without indulging in exaggera- 
ted speech, that we have in our pos- 
session the means of overthrowing the 
idolatries of the world, and erecting 
the Sanctuary of God on the wreck of 
the temples of heathenism. But I do 
not believe this, because of the magni- 
ficent, the unequalled, resources which 
God, in his providence, has given into 
our keeping. I do not believe this, 
because it may almost be said of our 
colonies, that they are planted on eve- 
ry land, and of our fleets, that they 
cover every sea. Perish the boastful 
computations which, after drawing out 
our political and commercial ascend- 
ancy, would infer that we must be 
competent to the covering the earth 
with the knowledge of Christ. But I 
believe this* because I believe in the 
power of the Holy Ghost to renew the 
face of the world, and in the power of 
prayer to obtain the operations of that 
divine agent. I believe this, because 
I believe that there is a goodly com- 
pany in our land who pray the prayer 
of faith, and who have, therefore, only 
to be diligent in asking *' of the Lord 
rain in the time of the latter rain," to 
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insure the descent of showers which 
shall cause the waste places to rejoice, 
and "blossom as the rose." But if the 
faithful pray not for the rain, it will be 
nothing, as heretofore it has done little 
towajds evangelizing the globe, that 
we have national resources for the pro- 
pagation of truth, such, as were never 
yet committed to any people under 
heaven. Some inconsiderable province, 
some state undistinguished in the scale 
of nations, unendowed, to all appear- 
ance, with means for high enterprise, 
may yet take the lead in the honored 
work of subduing the kingdoms to 
the Lord our Redeemer, because it 
will take the lead in the undoubted du- 
ty of beseeching of God to pour out 
his Spirit. Let us remember and be 
warned by this. Let each consider, 
and examine, whether he may not have 
verily been guilty herein, perhaps ne- 
ver praying, or praying but listlessly 
and formally, for the promised descent 
of the Holy Ghost. Our lot is cast in 
the last days, in " the time of the lat- 
ter rain." We are not without our 
signs, in the march of events, in the 
aspect of society, in the accomplish- 
ment of prophecy, that "the coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh." Now then 
is the time for earnest, united, impor- 
tunate prayer for the Spirit of God. 
Wonders may be accomplished ; a na- 
tion may be "born in a day;" "the 
ends of the earth may see the salvation 
of the Lord j" " ye that make men- 
tion of the Lord, keep not silence, and 
give him no rest;" "ask ye of the 
Lord rain in the time of the latter 
rain ;" and " the Lord shall make bright 
clouds, and give showers of rain, to 
every one grass in the field." 

There is something very beautiful 
in the terms of this promise; but we 
have time only for a hasty notice. The 
" bright clouds," or, as the marginal 
reading has it, "lightnings," are the 
harbingers, or forerunners,.of the rain ; 
and G^d, you see, declares that he will 
make these, before he sends the show- 
ers. Thus he exercises faith ; he does 
not immediately answer the prayer, but 
requires his people still to "wait" on 
him ; he will " make bright clouds " for 
their encouragement, but they must 
persevere in supplication if they would 
have showers for their refreshment. 
AY) and to them that " wait upon the 



Lord," there may be clouds, but are 
they not "bright clouds'?" the stripes 
of light are painted on their darkness ; 
the murkiest cloud which can rise on 
the firmament of the believer has a 
gilded side: "the Sun of righteoifs- 
ness " shines on it ; and so truly is the 
time of tears the time also of " the lat- 
ter rain," that, if these "bright clouds" 
betoken a season of affliction, they are 
quickly followed by communications of 
grace. God may bring the cloud over 
his people, and, as Elihu saith, " Men 
see not the bright light which is in the 
clouds;" but if the world see it not, 
the believer may ; and God brings the 
cloud, that its brightness being ac- 
knowledged, in and through the ac- 
knowledgment of his doing all things 
well, he may then send " a gracious 
rain on his inheritance, and refresh it 
when it is weary." 

And the showers which God sends 
are for the clothing with richer ver- 
dure his garden, which is the church. 
"To every one grass in the field." 
We may receive the Spirit ; but we do 
but grieve, we do but quench it, if its 
influence be not visible on our walk 
and conversation. If there be not more 
and brighter grass in the field, we de- 
ceive ourselves if we think that there 
can be more of saving grace in the 
heart. 

But how large is the promise — " To 
every one grass in the field." Here is 
evidence that " the time of the latter 
rain" is especially that "time of the 
end," when falsehood is at length to 
give way before truth, and the trials of 
Christianity are to issue in its triumph. 
" To every one grass in the field," — 
all shall know the Lord, all shall be 
righteous. Blessed and glorious pros- 
pect ! There may be reason for think- 
ing that the regenerated earth shall be 
enamelled with the loveliness which 
sparkled in paradise, ere the dark blight 
of sin dimmed the lustre ; but, at the 
least, here is a moral verdure of sur- 
passing richness, and I ask not the vi- 
sions of a material luxuriance, when 
we have thus the assurance of an uni- 
versal righteousness. Spirit of the 
living God, the parched and stricken 
earth waits thy descent : come down, 
in answer to our prayers, that the val- 
leys and mountains may no longer lie 
waste. 
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THE LOWLY ERRAND, 



" And if any man say aught unto you, ye shall say, The Lord hath need of theni) and straiglitway he will 

send them." — Matt. 2] : 3* 



You will all probably remember the 
portion of our Lord's history with 
which these words are connected. 
Christ was about to make his last entry 
into Jerusalem, where he was to seal 
his doctrine with his death, and ofier 
himself in sacrifice for the sins of the 
world. There was a. prophecy which 
had distinctly announced that the Mes- 
siah should enter the city " riding up-' 
on an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of 
an ass." That this prophecy might not 
be unfulfilled, our Lord determined to 
make his approach to Jerusalem in the 
manner which Zechariah had indicated. 

In order to this, we read that when 
they " were come to Bethphage, unto 
the Mount of Olives, then sent Jesus 
two disciples, saying unto them, Go 
into the village over against you, and 
straightway ye shall find an ass tied, 
and a colt with her : loose them, and 
bring them unto me." The remainder 
of the direction is contained in our 
text. The thing enjoined on the disci- 
ples had all the appearance of an act of 
robbery ; and it might well be expect- 
ed that they would encounter opposi- 
tion. But Christ provided against this, 
telling them what answer to make if 
any one questioned their right to the 
ass and the colt, and assuring them 
that this answer would save them 
from molestation. And so it came to 
pass. The disciples went as they had 
been directed ; the ass and colt were 
found at the precise spot which had 
been described ; the owners interfered 
to prevent what seemed like the seiz- 
ing of their property ; but the simple 
words with which Christ had furnished 



his messengers removed all objections, 
and the ass |ind colt were allowed to 
depart. 

This is one of those occurrences to 
which we may easily fail to attach due 
importance, and which contain instruc* 
tion not to be detected by a cursory 
glance. The more prominent events in 
the history of Jesus, the great things 
which befell him, and the wonderful 
which he wrought, attract and fix at- 
tention j and we perhaps labor to ex- 
tract from them the lessons with which 
they are fraught. But minute things * 
we may comparatively overlook, atid 
so lose much which is calculated to 
strengthen faith or regulate practice. 
Possibly, there is often as much to ad- 
mire and imitate, where there is little of 
show in the outward action and duty, 
as where the thing done overwhelms 
us by its magnificence, or that en- 
joinedby its arduousness. Every one 
stands in amazement by the grave of 
Lazarus, and looks "with awe on the 
Redeemer as, with a single word, he 
reanimates the dead. But few may 
pause to acknowledge equal tokens 
of superhuman ability, as C^st sends 
Peter to find a piece of money in the 
mouth of a fish, or two of his disciples 
to bring an ass from the neigh1)oring • 
village. Every one admits the great- 
ness of the obedience when Levi aban- 
dons the receipt of custom, and the 
difiiculty of the injunction, when the 
young man is bidden to sell the whole 
of his possessions. But few, compara- 
tively, may observe how christian obe- 
dience was taxed, when apostles were 
sent on such an errand as is now to be 
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reviewed, or when the owners of the 
ass and the colt surrendered them on 
heing told that they were needed hy 
Christ. Let us, then, devote a dis- 
course to the considering an incident 
which is less lilcely than many to at- 
tract by its evident wonderfulness ; 
but which may be found, on inquiry, 
to attest most decisively the mission 
of Christ, and to furnish lessons of the 
tirst moment to ourselves. 

Now the Evangelist, so soon as he 
has related how Jesus sent his disci- 
ples on the errand in question, remarks: 
"All this was done that it might he 
fulfilled which was spoken by the pro- 
phet," and they proceeds to quote the 
words of Zechariah. Here the repre- 
sentation undoubtedly is, that Jesus 
sent for the ass and the colt on purpose 
that he might accomplish an ancient 
prediction, which, by universal con- 
sent, had respect to the Messiah. An 
impostpr would have done the same. 
Had a deceiver arisen, professing to be 
the Christ, he would of course, have 
endeavored to establish a correspond- 
ence between himself and the deliverer 
whom seers had beheld in their vi- 

».\ sions.* Wheresoever the thing* pre- 
«licted were such that its seeming ac- 

:,^ ^omplishment might be contrived, he 
would naturally have set himself to the 
bringing round what should pass for 
ful61ment. And certainly the prophecy 
of Zechariah is one which a false Christ 
might have managed to accomplish. 
There was nothing easier than to have 
arranged for entering Jerusalem in the 
manner indicated by the prophet : any 
one who pretended to be the Christ, 
and who knew that the riding into the 
city on an ass was one appointed sign 
of the Christ, could have taken care 
that this sign at least should be his, 
whatever the particulars in which he 
might fail to give proof. We do not, 
then, bring Christ's entering Jerusalem 
in the manner foretold by Zechariah, 
as any (Convincing evidence of the 
truth of his pretensions : there was, 
indeed, the accomplishment of a pro- 
phecy, but it was a prophecy of which, 
on the showing of the Evangelist, Je- 
sus himself arranged the accomplish- 
ment, and which an impostor might, 
without difficulty, have equally ful- 
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filled. It was necessary that the thing 
predicted should come to pass, other- 
wise, as you must all see, there would 
have been a flaw in the credentials of 
our Lord: for as the r.iding on the 
ass into Jerusalem had been distinctly 
foretold, he could not have been the 
Christ had he not thus entered the 
city. Hence the accomplishment of the 
prophecy in question prevented an ob- 
jection rather than furnished a proof : it 
prevented an objection, because the not 
having ridden into Jerusalem might 
have been urged in evidence that Jesus 
could not be the Christ: but it fur- 
nished no proof, because a deceiver 
might have contrived to make his en- 
try as the prophet had announced. 

But if we may not dwell on the inci- 
dentbefora us as proving Christ divine 
through the witness of fulfilled pro- 
phecy, let us consider whether there 
be not the witness of more than human 
prescience and power. And here, 
again, we must proceed with caution 
and limitation. For just as there may 
be contrivance to produce the appa- 
rent accomplishment of prophecy, there 
may be to efiect the apparent display 
of supernatural attributes. There was 
— at least there may have been, a dis- 
play of superhuman knowledge and 
power. Christ told his disciples, with 
the greatest minuteness, where they 
should find the animals, and what words 
would induce the owners to allow their 
being taken. If you read .the accounts 
in the several Evangelists, you will 
perceive that he went into the nicest 
particulars. There was to be an ass 
tied, and a colt with her. The colt 
was to be one on which never man had 
sat. The place was to be immediately 
on entering the village, and where two 
ways met. The owners were to make 
objection, but to withdraw that objec- 
tion on being told, " The Lord hath 
need of them." Now, if this were not 
miracle, the owners having been su- 
pernaturally acted on, was it not pro- 
phecy % Christ predicted certain oc- 
currences, and whefi all came to pass 
as he had said, was there not proof of 
his being gifted with more than human 
foresight! Yes 5 if the whole were 
not contrived and pre-arranged. And 
it might have been. What easier than 
for an impostor and his confederates 
to have managed the whole aflTairl 
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The impostor might have agreed with 
his confederates, that they should he 
in waiting at a certain place with cer- 
tain animals, and that, on receiving a 
certain message, they should surren- 
der those animals. And thus might he 
have acquired for himself the reputa- 
tion of a prophet, though there would 
hare been nothing in the whole trans- 
action but trick and collusion. 

Let us consider, however, whether 
the supposition of trick and collusion 
can be, in any measure, sustained under 
the circumstances of the case. Had 
the owners of the ass been confede- 
rate with Christ, they must have been 
of the number of his followers or ad- 
herents. But then they would, almost 
necessarily, have been known to the 
disciples whom Jesus sent^ and thiis 
the whole deception would nave been 
instantly exposed; For you are to ob- 
serve, that, if any were to be convinced 
or persuaded by the prescience dis- 
played, it must have been the disci- 
ples; no others, so far as wc know, 
were acquainted with what we may 
call Christ's prediction. But no effect 
could have been wrought on the disci- 
ples, had not the owners of the ass been 
strangers to Jesus ; and, if strangers, 
they could not have been leagued with 
him to effect a deceit. 

Whilst, therefore, we readily allow 
that there was that in the things pre- 
dicted and performed which might 
have given .place for imposture, we 
contend that the circumstances ex- 
clude the supposition of imposture, 
and leave room for nothing but belief 
that Christ really prophesied, and that 
events proved his prophecy truth. And 
having satisfied ourselves that there 
could not have been deception or col- 
lusion, we may admire the prescience 
and power displayed, and derive from 
them fresh witness to the dignity of our 
Lord. We have pointed out to you 
how the prophecy descended into the 
minutest particulars, and it is this ac- 
curacy of detail which makes pro- 
phecy wonderful. A great occurrence 
may often be conjectured through hu- 
man sagacity; a keen observer will 
mark the shadows thrown by coming 
events, and give notices of those events, 
which time shall accurately verify. But 
the difficulty is to go into trifles, to 
foreknow things trifling jn themselves, 



or their trifling accidents and accom- 
paniments. I am really more struck 
at the foreknowledge of Christ,'when 
sending his disciples for the ass and 
the colt, than when announcing the de- 
solations which should come upon Je- 
rusalem. Circumstanced as the Jews 
were in regard of the Romans, sub- 
jected to their empire but galled by 
the yoke, a far-sighted politician might 
have conjectured the arrival of the 
time when rebellion would make the 
eagle swoop down to the slaughter. 
But that an ass and her foal should be 
found, at a certain moment, on a cer- 
tain spot — that the owners would al- 
low them to be taken ajvay on the ut- 
terance of certain words, which even a 
thief might have used — indeed, there 
may not be as much majesty in such a 
prophecy, as when the theme is a con- 
queror's march or an empire's fall, but 
1 know not whether there be not more 
marvel, if you judge by the room given 
for a shrewd guess or a sagacious sur- 
mise. 

There was miracle, moreover, as 
well as prophecy. I can count it no- 
thing less than a miracle wrought up- 
on mind, that men, in all probability 
poor men, were willing to give up their 
property, at the bidding of strangers, 
and with no pledge for its return. You 
can hardly explain this but on the sup- 
position of a superhuman influence ; so 
that Christ, who had before showed his 
power over matter at a distance, by heal- 
ing the centurion's son without going 
to his house, now showed his power 
over mind at a distance, by constrain- 
ing men to act without bringing them 
to hear. Hence, we can declare the 
incident before us a singular exhibition 
of the power of prophecy and the pow- 
er of miracle ; an exhibition, moreover, 
as appropriate as it was striking. We 
can suppose that our Redeemer, know- 
ing the bitter trials to which his disci- 
ples were about to be exposed, desired 
to give them some proof of his super- 
human endowments, which might en- 
courage them to rely on his protec- 
tion when he should no longer be visi- 
bly amongst them. What shall be the 
proof i shall he control the tumultu- 
ous elements? shall he summon le- 
gions of angels 1 shall he shake Jeru- 
salem with the earthquake 1 shall he 
divide the Jordan 1 Nay, it was not by 
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nny stupendous demonstration that the 
timid disciples were likely to be assu- 
red. They rather required to be taught 
that the knowledge and power of their 
Master extended to mean and incon- 
siderable things ; for hence they would 
learn, that, though poor and despised, 
they should not be overlooked but en- 
gage his protection and care. They 
wanted evidence that his presence was 
not needful in order to his guardian- 
ship, but that he could act on their 
enemies as well when at a distance as 
when near. And the more magnificent 
miracle might not have certified them 
on the points on which they thus need- 
ed assurance. But this was done by an 
exhibition of prescience in regard to 
an animal and of power over its owner. 
He who could be taking cognizance of 
the place of an ass and her foal, would 
not fail to observe the position of the 
poor fishermen, his followers ; he who 
could influence those who ^w him not 
to surrender their property, would put 
forth control over persecutors when 
he had returned to the heavens. 

And therefore do we call upon you 
to admire the transaction under review, 
not only because it displayed super- 
human knowledge and power, but dis- 
.played them in the manner best adapt- 
to the circumstances of those for whose 
benefit it took place. Our blessed Sa- 
vior repeated the kind of display, as 
though feeling its special suitableness 
to his disciples, when he indicated the 
place for eating the passover, by the 
meeting a man " bearing a pitcher of 
water." The ass and the colt might 
have been procured without all this 
labored and circuitous process. But 
Jesus, contemplating the fulfilment of 
an ancient* prediction, would have it 
fulfilled through such means as should 
strengthen the faith of the dejected 
followers, who were soon to be sepa- 
rated from him. He might in a mo- 
ment, by an act of creative power, 
have produced the creatures of which 
he stood in need. Or he might have 
summoned the chief priests and scribes, 
and constrained them, however much 
against their will, to provide for his 
triumphant, yet humiliating, entry. 
And in such methods there might 
have been more that was calculated to 
dazzle and amaze. But if the despised 
were to be taught that meanness could 



not hide from his notice, and the de- 
serted that distance could not with- 
draw from his protection^ then, indeed, 
nothing could have been more appro- 
priate than the transaction before us. 
It might have been a loftier bidding, 
Go ye to the wilderness and command 
hither the untamed thing which " scorn- 
eth the multitude of the city, neither 
regardeth he the crying of the driver ;" 
or, " Go ye to the Sanhedrim, and de- 
mand of the haughty assembly that 
they furnish my humble equipage, and 
so enable me to fulfil prophecies which 
shall witness against them ;" but there 
was immeasurably more of regard for 
the wants of his disciples, more of ten- 
der consideration, more of gracious 
forethought, in the directions before 
us, " Go ye into the village : ye shall 
find an ass tied, and a colt with her : 
loose them, and say, The Lord hath 
need of them." 

Now, up to this point we have ex- 
amined the transaction with reference 
to our Savior, considering only the 
prescience and power displayed, to- 
gether with the wisdom and goodness 
that may be traced in the mode of dis- 
play. Let us now turn to the conduct 
of the disciples, and see whether there 
be not much to deserve our imitation. 

It does not appear that there was 
any hesitation as to the obeying a 
command which might naturally have 
been heard with some measure of re- 
pugnance. The disciples were to go 
on what might have passed for a wild 
errand. Was it likely that they should 
find the ass and the colt just where 
Christ said ? If they did, how were 
they to obtain possession! what was 
it but robbery to attempt to remove 
them without the knowledge of the 
owners] and if the owners should be 
standing by, what could be expected 
from them but insult and violence! 
what probability was there that they 
would be influenced by such words as 
Christ directed to be used? It can 
hardly be questioned that most of us 
would have been ready with these 
doubts and objections. We invent rea- 
sons enough for hesitating, or refus- 
ing to obey, when there is not half so 
much of plausible excuse for avoid 
ing a prescribed path of duty. How 
difficult do we find it to take God at 
his word, to show our faith in a pro- 
68 
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mise by ful6lling its condition ! We 
will not go to the place where the two 
ways meet, on th6 simple assurance 
that we shall there find what we seek ; 
we want some more sensible evidence 
as to the animals being there, before 
we adventure on what may only dis- 
appoint. And if we are to be exposed 
to misconstruction or opprobrium, if 
the thing which we are called upon to 
do be likely to bring reproach, or give 
occasion for calumny, what a shrink- 
ing is there ! what a reluctance ! The 
positive command of Christ would 
hardly suffice, if it required what an 
ill-natured world might liken to rob- 
bery. Not that, in obeying the Divine 
law, we shall ever give just cause for 
opprobrious reflection ; the command 
might be to take the ass and the foal, 
but God would provide that the taking 
them should not bring disgrace upon 
religion. But this it is for which we 
cannot trust him : we doubt whether 
there will be any such power in the 
words, " The Lord hath need of them," 
as will secure us from violence or 
malice ; and therefore, we either de- 
cline the duty altogether, or enter on 
it with a hesitation, and want of faith, 
which may themselves produce the re- 
sults of which we are in dread. 

It was not thus with the first disci- 
ples; and we should do well to en- 
deavor to imitate their obedience. It 
seems, with them, to have been enough 
that the duty was clear, as enjoined by 
a plain command of their Master ; and 
immediately they " conferred not with 
llesh and blood," hearkened not to car- 
nal suggestions, but acted as men who 
knew that compliance was their part, 
and the removal of difficulties CTod's. 
Thus should it be with us ; we should 
have but one object, that of satisfying 
ourselves, from the prayerful study of 
Scripture, whether this action be right 
or that action wrong; when the deci- 
sion is reached, there should be no he- 
sitation in regard either of consequen- 
ces or means ; what God has made it 
incumbent on us to do, he will enable 
ns to perform ; what he requires us to 
give up, be will not suffer us to want. 
If he send us to the place where the 
two ways meet, it shall be only our 
faithlessness which can prevent our 
there finding what we seek ; and if 
hi« bidding seem to exposQ us to the 



being called robbers, he will see k>8 
will so executed as to silence the ad- 
versary. 

And then it is well worthy of re- 
mark that it looked like an ignoble er- 
rand on which the disciples were dis- 
patched. When sent to preach the 
Gospel in the cities of Judca, there 
was something illustrious in the com- 
mission ; we can imagine them going 
forth, sustained in part by the lofty con- 
sciousness of being messengers from 
heaven, charged with tidings of unri- 
valled importance. But to be sent to a 
village in quest of an ass and her foal; 
what an indignity, it might almost have 
been said, for men on whom had been 
bestowed supernatural powers, who 
had been intrusted, not only with the 
preaching of the Gospel, but with the 
ability to work wonders in proof of its 
truth. Probably they were not aware 
of Christ's reasons for sending them 
on such an errand; it might have 
thrown a sort of splendor about the 
commission, had they known that an- 
cient prophecy was to be thereby ac- 
complished. But it was not until after 
his resurrection that Christ expounded 
unto his disciples ** in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning himself." 
It may, therefore, have been that they 
whom he dispatched, had no idea what- 
soever of being instrumental to fulfil- 
ing a famous prediction, but went about 
the business in ignorance of all that 
might have redeemed it from apparent 
ignobleness. The opinion of many is, 
that the two disciples were Peter and 
John, men who had accompanied the 
Redeemer to Tabor, and witnessed the 
wondrous scene of his transfiguration. 
What a change was here ! to have been 
selected, at one time, to'go to meet 
Moses and EJias, emerging in glory 
from the invisible world ; and at ano- 
ther, to go into a village, and find an 
ass and her foal for their Master. But 
it was for their Master ; and this suf- 
ficed. It mattered nothing to them on 
what they were employed, provided 
only it was Christ by whom they were 
employed. That, they felt, could not 
be degrading which he commanded; 
nor that unimportant by which he 
might be served. Oh for something 
of the like spirit amongst ourselves — 
a readiness* to fill the lower offices as 
well as the chief, a disposition to 
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count it honor enough to be useful 
to Christ, in whatever capacity! How 
many are there who can be active and 
earnest in what is great and imposing, 
and take the lead in enterprises for the 
spread of the Gospel, who, neverthe- 
less, have no taste for humbler duties, 
duties to be discharged in the hovel of 
povAty, and at the bedside of sickness ! 
Tits is willingness to be the disciple, 
whilst Judea has to be traversed, with 
all the insignia of an ambassador from 
God, and unwillingness, when the ass 
and the colt are to be fetched from the 
village. How many can hearken gladly 
to religion, whilst discourse turns only 
on lofty things, on communings with 
Deit3% on manifestations of heaven, 
Avho yet feel impatience, and even dis- 
gust, when there is mention of a cross 
to be borne, and reproach to be braved. 
.And what is this but readiness to fol- 
low Christ to the mount, when he is 
about to assume glorious apparel, and 
shine forth in the majesty which is es- 
sentially his own, but refusal to act in 
his service when he requires the mean 
animal, which is likely to procure him 
the scorn of the proud 1 

Indeed it is a prime truth, but one 
which we are all slow to learn, that 
there is no employment which is not 
ennobled through being employment 
for Christ, and that it is not genuine 
Christianity which selects what it likes, 
and leaves what it dislikes. If we have 
the love of Christ in our hearts, it will 
be our dominant desire to promote his 
cause and perform his will ; and though 
the dominance of this desire may not 
prevent our feeling that we should pre- 
fer one sphere of labor to another, or 
enter with greater alacrity on this 
course than on that, it will certainly 
produce readiness for every variety of 
duty, for fetching the colt on which 
Christ may ride, as well as for rear- 
ing the temple in which he may dwell. 
And we set before you the example of 
the Apostles in a particular, in which, 
possibly, it is often overlooked. We 
show you how, without the least hesi- 
tation, these holy men set themselves 
to the obeying a command, against 
which they might have offered very 
plausible objections, objections drawn 
not only from the little likelihood of 
success, but from the almost certain 
exposure to reproach and disgrace. 



We show you also how it was re- 
quired of them to come down, so to 
speak, from their loftier occupation, 
and perform what might be called a 
menial service ; and with what alacrity 
they complied ; the very men to whom 
spirits were subject, and who had been 
ordained to wage God's war with the 
powers of darkness, being directed, 
and being willing, to go on an errand 
to which the meanest were equal. The 
disciples were never worthier of imita- 
tion than in this. Think of them when 
a duty is proposed to you from which 
you recoil, because there seems but lit- 
tle to encourage, and you must, more- 
over, be liable to opposition and ca- 
lumny. Is it apparently a less hopeful 
thing which you have to take in hand, 
than the finding so many contingencies 
satisfied as were to meet, if the two 
disciples succeeded 1 the animals of 
the right kind, standing at a certain 
place, and at a certain time, the own- 
ers consenting to their removal, with- 
out receiving price or security. And 
can the doing what is bidden expose 
you to more of opposition and calum- 
ny than seemed to threaten the disci- 
ples, who were to take the property 
of others, and thus run the risk of be- 
ing regarded and treated as robbers? 
Think, moreover, of these disciples 
when you either long for more honor- 
ed employment than has been allotted 
you by God, or are tempted to decline 
any duty as beneath you, and fitted 
only for such as are inferior in ofiice. 
They were, probably, among the migh- 
tiest of Apostles who went into a vil« 
lage to loosen, and lead away an ass 
and her foal, at the bidding of Christ. 
Ah, it were easy to exhibit the disci- 
ples under a more imposing point of 
view, and you might feel it a stirring 
thing to be bidden to imitate these 
first preachers of Christianity, as they 
throw themselves into combat with the 
idolatries of the world. But the hard 
thing is to obey Christ on the simple 
.warrant of his word, without object- 
ing the difficulties, or computing the 
consequences. The hard thing is, to 
be willing to be as nothing, so long as 
you may be useful in the church; to 
be content with the> lowest place in 
the household of the Lord, yea, to 
think it honor to be vile, if it be in^'* 
deed in Christ's cause. And wishing 
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to urge you, by the example of Apos- ' 
ties, to what is hardest in duty, we do 
not array these men before you in their ' 
lofty enterprise of enlightening igno- 
rance, and overthrowing superstition ; , 
we remind you who they were, how 
commissioned, how endowed, and how 
exalted j and then we bid you ponder 
their instant obedience to the com- 
mand, "Go into the village; straight- 
way ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt 
with her'; loose them and bring them 
unto me." 

But if there were much worthy of 
being admired and imitated in the con- 
duct of the disciples, what are we to 
say to that of the owners of the ass and 
the colt 1 It were beside our purpose 
to inquire into the circumstances or 
character of these men. Indeed we 
have no material for such an inquiry, 
as we are not told whether they had 
any knowledge of Christ, and can there- 
fore but conjecture their treatment of 
his pretensions. Thus much, however, 
is certain — they opposed the removal 
of their property, but immediately with- 
drew their opposition, on hearing the 
words, " The Lord hath need of them." 
It may* be doubted whether they un- 
derstood the disciples as referring to 
Christ under the name of " the Lord," 
or whether they applied the name to 
God ; for the disciples were not in- 
structed to say, " Our Lord hath need 
of them" — which would have fixed the 
message to Christ — but " The Lord," 
a form of expression which is used ab- 
solutely of Deity, as well as of the Me- 
diator. It is not improbable, therefore, 
that the owners considered that their 
property was demanded from them in 
the name of the Almighty, and that, 
secretly influenced to regard the de- 
mand as having actually proceeded from 
God, they immediately and unhesita- 
tingly complied. At all events, if it 
were to Christ that they made the sur- 
rendler, they made it to him under the 
title of " the Lord" — thus recognizing 
a right superior to their own, and con- 
fessing in him that authority which be- 
longs only to God. So that, in what- 
ever measure these men may have been 
acquainted with Christ, they clearly 
acted on the principle of their being 
stewards rather than proprietors, hold- 
ing possessions at the will of the Al- 
mightyy and prepared to give them up 



so soon as he should ask them. It was 
enough for them to receive an intima- 
tion that God had employment for that 
which he had deposited with them, and 
instantly they surrendered it, as though 
no longer their own. 

Were they not herein a great exam- 
ple to ourselves 1 Every one of us is 
ready to acknowledge in God thf^ppi- 
versal proprietor, to confess, at lejfet 
with the mouth, that every good, which 
is delivered into our keeping, " cometh 
down from the Father of lights." The 
i infidelity on such points is almost ex- 
' clusively a practical infidelity : there 
! may be some, but they are few, so 
I'blinded by sensuality, or besotted with 
; pride, that they will boldly Ascribe to 
their own skill what they acquire, and 
: speak and think as though there were 
! no ruler above who both has bestowed 
I and may reclaim every tittle of their 
possessions. It is virtually little more 
! than acknowledging the existence of 
1 God, to acknowledge that the universe, 
I in its every department, is subject to 
I the control and disposal of its Maker ; 
that he orders, with absolute authority, 
the portion of every creature, dimin- 
ishing or augmenting it, making it per- 
manent or variable, at his own good 
pleasure. And if the acknowledgment 
were any thing more than in theory, it 
would follow that men, conscious of 
holding their property in trust, would 
strive to employ it in the service of 
the actual owner, and be ready to part 
with it, on his indicating the least wish' 
for its removal. But here, alas, it is 
that the infidelity comes into action ; 
and men, who are most frank with the 
confession of not being their own, and 
of holding nothing which belongs not 
to another, will be as tenacious of pos- 
sessions as though there were no su- 
perior title; as reluctant to give up 
any portion, even when God. himself 
asks, as though stewardship implied no 
accountableness. 

The owners of the ass and the colt 
proceeded on the right principle, and 
should therefore be taken as examples 
by ourselves. They used the animals 
for their own pleasure or profit, so long 
as they were not required by God, but 
surrendered them, without a moment's 
hesitation, so soon as they heard " The 
Lord hath need of them." And this 
should be the case with every one on 
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whom God has bestowed earthly wealth. 
There is nothing to forbid the temper- 
ate enjoyment of that wealth — but it is 
held only in trust ; and a due portion 
should i)e cheerfully given up, whenso- 
ever there is a clear intimation of its 
being needed by the Lord. Ancient 
prophecy was to be accomplished. The 
Kedeemer had to make his way into Je- 
rusalem, as the King of Zion, " meek, 
and sitting upon an nss, and a colt the 
foal of an ass." Here was the need : 
and he, whose are "the cattle on a 
thousand hills," and who could have 
commanded the attendance of swarm- 
ing troops of the beasts of the field, 
chose to send to men who had but 
scanty possessions; and these men, 
admitting at once his rights, gladly 
surrendered what they owned at his 
bidding. Ancient prophecy has yet to 
be accomplished : the Redeemer has to 
make his way into districts of the 
earth which have not bowed at his 
sceptre, into households and hearts 
which have closed themselves against 
him. And though he might command 
the legions of angels, and cause a mi- 
raculous proclamation of his Gospel, it 
pleases him to work through human 
instrumentality — not iifdeed that the 
instrumentality can be effectual, ex- 
cept through his blessing, but that it is 
not his course to produce results, save 
through the use of instituted means. 
Here th^is Jthe need : and it may just- 
ly be said, that, through every state- 
ment of spirftual destitution, every ac- 
count how souls are perishing through 
"lack of knowledge," and how the 
kingdom of darkness is opposing it- 
self to the kingdom of light, there 
comes a message to the owners of 
riches, " The Lord hath need of them." 
But who will say that the message 
ordinarily finds that ready compliance 
which followed it when delivered by 
the first disciples of Christ 1 Indeed, 
it will be the commencement of a 
new era in the church, when to show 
that " the Lord hath need " of this or 
that thing, shaU suffice to procure its 
cheerful bestowment. Yet assuredly 
this is the just ground on which to 
rest every charitable appeal : let it be 
an appeal in the cause of God and of 
Christ, and it is not so much a request 
for liberality as a demand for justice. 
The Almighty does but ask his own : | 



you may sin in withholding, but 
can claim no merit for surrendering. 
Neither is it exclusively as pointing 
out the tenure by which we hold our 
possessions, that there is a lesson in 
Christ's message to, the owners of the 
ass and the colt. It is a message 
which should be heard through every 
afflictive dispensation ; for, in one way 
or another, it may be said that the 
Lord has need of whatsoever he with- 
draws from our keeping. If he strip 
us of property, it may be that we had 
not made a right use of that property ; 
and, having need of it, he has trans- 
ferred it to another who will be more 
faithful in his stewardship. Or, if we 
be not chargeable with the abuse of 
our trust, we may be sure that God 
has taken the earthly riches, in order 
to attach us more closely to heaven- 
ly ; and he maybe said to have needed 
what he took, if he took it that he 
might carry on his great work of mor- 
al discipline. 

It is thus also with the removal of 
what we love and miss more than 
riches — kinsmen, and children, and 
friends : " The Lord hath need of 
them." Perhaps they have been fully 
prepared for the glories of heaven : 
there were places in the celestial 
temple which awaited them as occu- 
pants ; and God, with reverence be it 
spoken, could no longer spare them 
from his presence. Oh, there is many 
a death-bed, over which angels might 
be thought to whisper the words now 
before us; and if they who stand 
round the bed should be tempted to 
ask, "Why is one so excellent to be 
taken 1 why are we to be parted from 
so rare an example of all that is most 
precious and beautiful in religion 1" 
the best answer might be, " The Lord 
hath need of him:" the light which 
has shone so brilliantly below, is now 
wanted to add to the radiance above. 
And even if we may not venture on 
such a statement as this, we may still 
say that the dead are taken, that the 
living may be warned : God breaks 
our earthly ties, to lead us to the 
commencing or strengthening friend- 
ship with himself; and there can be 
nothing strained or exaggerated in the 
saying that "the Lord hath need ".of 
that which he removes, that he may 
correct and benefit his creatures. 
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In how many ways then, and through 
how many voices, is the message syl- 
labled, which Christ sent to them 
whose property he required. Heark- 
en for it, and it will come to you 
through all the wants of your fellow- 
men, through the prevalence of igno- 
rance, through the pressure of indi- 
gence, through the accidents, sorrows, 
and bereavements of life. In a thou- 
sand ways is God saying to us that he 
has need of our property, need of our 
talents, need of our time, need of those 
whom we love, and of that which we 
cherish. Shall we refuse himl or, 
where we have no option, shall we 
yield up grudgingly, in place of cheer- 
fully, what he requires*? Nay, let us 
take pattern from men to whom pro- 
bably but little had been intrusted, 
but who readily gave up that little so 
soon as it was needed for the service 
of God. It may be, that we are often 
inclined to excuse ourselves from imi- 
tating scriptural examples, by plead- 
ing that the saints of old were of 
extraordinary character, and in extra- 
ordinary circumstances, and cannot 
therefore with justice be set before us 
as models. If I hold up the patriarch 
Job to those on whom, sorrow presses 
hard, and bid them observe how, when 
children were dead, and possessions 
destroyed, this man of God meekly 
said, " The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away: blessed be the name 
of the Lord " — Yes, is the feeling, if 
not the answer; but Job was no com- 
mon man: his name has passed into a 
proverb : and it is not to be expected 
that such as we should emulate his 
marvellous patience. If again, when 
I would urge men to sacrifices and en- 
durances in the cause of Christ and 
his Gospel, I dwell on the example 
of St. Paul, who counted " all things 
but loss," that he might know and 
serve the Redeemer, "in journeyings 
often, in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, 
in cold and nakedness" — Yes, is the 
sentiment, if not the expression ; but 
St. Paul has never had his equal; the 
wonder of his own and every succeed- 
ing generation, we may not think to 
reach so lofty a standard. 

Thus there is a way of evading the 
force of scriptural examples : men 
imagine circumstances of distinction 



I between themselves and eminent saints, 
and give those circumstances in apo« 
logy for coming far behind them in 
piety. Let us then learn from the mean 
and unknown, of whom we may not 
plead that they were separated from 
us by any thing rare in endowment or 
position. Men who are reluctant to 
part with property, that it may be em- 
ployed in the cause of God; parents 
who would withhold their children 
from missionary work, or murmur at 
their being transplanted from earth to 
heaven ; sufferers, to whom is allotted 
one kind or another of afflictive dis- 
pensation, and who rebel under the 
chastisement, as though it were not for 
good — come ye all, and learn, if not 
from exalted persons such as Job and 
St. Paul, yet from the owners of the 
ass and the colt which Christ sent for, 
when designing his last entry to Jeru- 
salem. There is virtually the same 
message to every one of you as was 
brought to these poor and unknown 
individuals. The motive to your sur- 
rendering what is a§ked, or bearing 
what is imposed, is precisely the same 
as was urged upon them. And they 
will rise up in the judgment and con- 
demn you, if, with all your superior 
advantages — the advantages of Chris- 
tianity above Judaism, of an imperfect 
over an introductory dispensation — 
you show yourselves less compliant 
than they were with a summons from 
the universal Proprietor. Christ, who 
knoweth the heart, could reckon on 
readiness, so soon as the owners should 
be told of his requiring the ass and the 
colt. May he reckon on the same with 
usl Ah, let us, when we go hence, 
consider what we have which God may 
speedily require at our hands; let us 
search, and see whether we are prepa- 
red to resign it, when asked for by 
God — be it wealth, or child, or honor, 
or friend — and let us observe how re- 
luctance is rebuked now, and will be 
witnessed against hereafter, by the wil- 
lingness of the owners of the ass and 
the colt, of whom Christ could affirm, 
** Say ye, the Lord hath need of them, 
and straightway they will send them." 
We have thus consi/iered the inci- 
dents to which our text has respect, 
with reference to Christ himself, to his 
disciples, and to the owners of the ass 
and the colt. We have endeavored to 
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show you that our Lord added to the 
witness for his being the Messiah, by 
the prescience and power displayed; 
and that the manner of the display 
was admirably appropriate to the wants 
and circumstances of his followers. 
We have set before you the disciples 
as worthy of your close imitation, in 
that they unhesitatingly obeyed where 
they might have plausibly objected, 
and were as ready for a menial service 
as for the most honored and illustri- 
ous. And then the owners have been 
considered, as exemplifying a great 
principle of which we are apt to lose 
sight — the principle, that, in the mat- 
ter of our possessions, we are not 
proprietors, but stewards, and should 
therefore hold ourselves ready to part 
with what we have, so soon as we 
know that it is needed by the Lord. 

They are great lessons, and striking 
truths, which have thus been derived 
and illustrated from our text and the 
context. But, before we conclude, let 
us dwell for a moment on the vast ho- 
nor given to humble individuals, in that 
they were allowed to contribute to the 
progress of the Savior, when, accom- 
plishing ancient prediction, he advan- 
ced towards the city where he was to 
sacrifice himself. I think, that, if the 
men saw the triumphal procession, the 
multitude spreading their garments, 
strewing the way with branches, and 
burdening the air with hosannahs, they 
must have felt an elation of heart, that 
their beasts should have been chosen 
for a personage whom thousands thus 
combined to reverence and honor. The 
noblest and wealthiest might justly 
have exulted, had they been allowed 
to aid the glorious advance : but, as 
though to show how the mean may 
serve him, and how their service shall 
be owned, Christ openly used the pro- 
perty of the poor, on the single occa- 
sion when there was any thing like 
pomp in his earthly career. 

And why should we not gather from 
this, that, when he shall come in pow- 
er and great majesty — not the lowly 
man, entering Jerusalem in a triumph 
which was itself almost humiliation, 
but the "King of kings, and Lord of 
lords" — he will acknowledge and ex- 
hibit the services rendered him by the 
poor and despised, as well as those 
wrought by the great ones of the earth 1 



It ought to encourage them who have 
but little in their power, that it was 
" the foal of an ass " on which Christ 
rode, and that this foal in all probabi- 
lity, belonged to the poor. We may 
all do something towards that sublime 
consummation for which the church 
watches and prays, when, not from a 
solitary city, and not from a single and 
inconstant people, but from ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand voices, from 
every clime, and land, and tongue, 
shall be heard the shout, " Hosanna to 
the Son of David : blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord ; ho- 
sanna in the highest." " The Lord hath 
need " of the strength of the mighty 
and of the feebleness of the weak ; of 
the abundance of the rich and of the 
mites of the impoverished ; and if we 
will go forth to his help, if each, ac- 
cording to his means and ability, will 
strive to accelerate the day when " all 
shall know the Lord, from the least to 
the greatest," we may be sure that our 
labor shall not be forgotten, when " the 
Son of man shall come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him." Oh, 
if there be some of whom it shall then 
be told that they contributed the rich 
and the costly towards preparing the 
way for the advancing Redeemer, of 
others it may be said that they had not 
the rich and the costly to give, but 
that, with a willing heart, they offered 
their best, though that best was only 
the refuse and mean. And we do not 
merely say that the poorness of the 
gift shall not cause it to be overlook- 
ed : the inconsiderable offering may 
be shown to have been as instrumental 
as the magnificent in furthering the 
progress of the Gospel : he who, when 
he would accomplish prophecy, enter- 
ed Jerusalem, not in the rich man's 
chariot, but on the poor man's ass, 
may prove that he went forwards to 
his kingdom, as much through what 
the feeble wrought in their w^kness, 
as what the mighty effected in their 
strength. 

Let this encourage all, that they Ye 

not weary in well-doing. May all make 

a practical use of the great doctrine 

of Christ's second coming. Anticipate 

i that coming : realize your own per- 

i sonal share in that coming. He will 

; come "to take account of his servants" 

j — are you ready with your account 1 
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have you improved your talents 1 have . 
you acted up to your ability in further- 
ing the great cause of truth upon earthl 
Let none think himself either excused I 
or injured by insignificance. There was, ] 
you remember, a servant to whom but \ 
one talent had been given ^ and he was ! 
bound hand and foot and cast to "out- 
er darkness," because that one had | 
been hidden, when it might have been | 



put " to the exchangers." There were 
men who perhaps owned little more 
than an ass and a colt, but they were 
ready to surrender what they had, when 
needed by Christ; and lo, they were 
honored to the effecting what prophe- 
cy had announced in one of its loftiest 
strains, they were instrumental to the 
bringing and displaying her King to 
" the daughter of Zion." 
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' 1 said unto the king, Let the king live for ever : why should not my countenance bo sad, when the citj, 
the place of my fathers' sepulchres, lieth waste, and the gates thereof are consumed with 6reT Then 
the king said unto me. For what dost thou make request ? So I prayed to the God of heaven. And !> 
said unto the king. If it please the king, and if thy senant have found favor in thy sight, that thou 
wouldest send me unto Judah, unto the city of my fathers' sepulchres, that I may build it.** — Nehe- 
miaii, 2 : 3, 4, 5. 



When the seventy years had expir- 
ed, during which God, in just judg- 
ment for their many offences, had sen- 
tenced the Jews to captivity in Baby- 
lon, he graciously remembered his pro- 
mise, and raised them up a deliverer 
in the person of Cyrus. In the first 
year of that monarch's reign, '*that 
the word of the Lord, spoken by the 
mouth of Jeremiah, might be accom- 
plished," a royal edict was issued, 
which not only permitted the captives 
to return to their own land, but enjoin- 
ed that every facility should be afford- 
ed to their march, and every assistance 
rendered them in the rebuilding their 
city and temple. 

It does not appear that immediate 
and general advantage was taken of 
this edict ; the Jews did not rise as 
one man, under the influence of a de- 
sire to resettle themselves in Pales- 
tine. And this is little to be wondered 



at, if you remember the utter desola- 
tion in w^hich Jerusalem and Judea 
then lay, the arduousness and perils 
of the journey, and the fact that the 
captivity had continued so long that 
few, and those only men fast advanc- 
ing in years, had ever seen the land of 
their fathers, or were bound to it by 
the ties of remembrance or acquaint- 
ance. "No marvel if there was some- 
thing of pause and hesitation, if piety 
and patriotism did not instantly nerve 
all the exiles to abandon the country 
which had almost become theirs by 
adoption, and to seek a home where, 
though they had once been possessors, 
they would only find themselves stran- 
gers. But God purposed the restora- 
! tion of the people, and therefore, as 
I we read, he raised the spirit of " the 
chief of the fathers of Judah and Ben- 
jamin, and the priests and the Levites, 
! to go up to build the house of the 
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Lord which is at. Jerusalem." And 
soon, under the guidance of Zerubba- 
bel, there went forth a mixed compa- 
ny of the old and the young, bearing 
with them not only their own riches, 
but " the vessels of the house of the 
Lord :" obstacles were surmounted, 
dangers escaped, through the assist- 
ance and protection of God; and in 
due time the wanderers reached the 
spot, hallowed by so many magnificent 
recollections, and which was yet to be 
the scene of mightier things than past 
days had witnessed. 

But the difficulties, as you well re- 
member, of the Jews did not terminate 
with their arrival in Judea ; their city 
and temple were to be rebuilded ; and 
in this great work, they found invete- 
rate adversaries in the Samaritans, 
who had been settled in the land by 
Esarhaddon, and who, professing a 
mixed and spurious religion, wished 
not the revival of the pure worship of 
Jehovah. The opposition of these ad- 
versaries was so far successful, that 
Cyrus, the patron of the Jews, being 
dead, " the work of the house of God " 
was made to ce^se " until the second 
year of the reign of Darius." Then, 
however, it recommenced, the pro- 
phets Haggai and Zechariah stirred up 
the people, and God inclined. the new 
monarch to re-enact the decree which 
had been issued by Cyrus. Under ! 
these altered circumstances, Jerusa- ' 
lem had soon again a temple, which, j 
if inferior to that of Solomon in state- 1 
liness of structure, and richness of 
adornment, was yet prophetically de- 
clared destined to far higher dignity, 
inasmuch as it should receive the pro- 
mised Messiah: "The glory of this 
latter house shall be greater than of 
the former, saith the Lord of Hosts 5 
and in this place will I give peace, 
saith the Lord of Hosts." 

But when the temple had thus risen, 
and the inspired men were dead whom 
God had raised up for the instruc- 
tion and encouragement of the people, 
there appears to have been great un- 
settlement in both the civil and ec- 
clesiastical policy of the Jews; as a 
nation, their position was made preca- 
rious by surrounding enemies and in- 
ternal confusion ; whilst, as the people 
of God, they had mingled themselves 
with the people of the lands, and 



thereby exposed themselves to his 
wrath. In this crisis, Ezra was rais- 
ed up, " A ready scribe in the law of 
Moses :" having obtained sanction and 
assistance from king Artaxerxes, be 
visited Jerusalem that he might " teach 
in Israel statutes and judgments." It 
would seem to have been almost ex- 
clusively to religious matters that Ez- 
ra directed his attention; he accom- 
plished a great work in dissolving the 
unlawful connexions which the Jews 
had 'formed with the people of the 
i land ; but he did little or nothing to- 
1 wards reinstating his country in the po- 
sition which it had once held amongst 
nations. Jerusalem appears to have 
remained without defences, exposed to 
the dssault of every enemy, and liable ' 
at any moment — so ill was it provided 
with the munitions of war — to be re- 
duced to the ruins from which it had 
so lately, and as yet so impeirfectly, 
sprung. 

Here we come to the actions of an- 
other worthy, whose history furnishes 
the latest canonical records of the . 
Jews till the days of our Lord. When 
about twelve years had elapsed from 
the events commemorated in the close 
of the book of Ezra, we find a Jew, 
named Nehemiah, residing in Shushan, 
the capital of Persia, and filling the 
office of cup-bearer to Artaxerxes the 
king. His father, Hachaliah, was pro- 
bably one of them who had declined 
to take advantage of the decree of Cy- 
rus, preferring to remain where he 
had made himself a home, to return- 
ing to a country where he must feel 
himself an alien. The son, Nehemiah, 
occupying a post of great honor in the 
Persian court, may never have had an 
opportunity of visiting Jerusalem, but 
his heart yearned towards the land 
and city of his fathers ; with the spirit 
of a true patriot, he sought eagerly 
for information as to the condition of 
his countrymen, and longed to be in- 
strumental in advancing their prosper- 
ity. The information came : Hanani, 
one of his brethren, and certain men 
of Judah, reached Shushan from Jeru- 
salem, perhaps disheartened by the 
difficulties which they had experien- 
ced, and accounting it better to re- 
settle in the land in which they had 
been captives. They gave Nehemiah 
a melancholy, though not, as it would 
69 
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seem, an cxanrgeraled account. " The I his object to nttraQt the attention of 
remnant that are left of the captivity | the king j to do this he had only to 
there in the province are iu great | allow his countenance to betray what, 
nflliction and reproach ; the wall of j perhaps, he could hardly have forced 
Jerusalem also is broken down, and ; it to conceal — for we are expressly 
the gates thereof are burned with | told that he had never "beforetiine 
fire." ! been sad in his presence" — so that 

And now it was that the man of> the altered demeanor was immediate- 
piety appeared in the man of patriot- 



ism ; and admirably does Nehemitih 
stand forth as an example to them who 
profess to have at heart their coun- 
try's good, and to be stricken by its 



ly observed, and its reason demanded 
with all the quickness of eastern sus- 
picion. 

And here it ia that we reach the 
very simple, but touching, narration of 
calamities. He did not immediately 1 our text. Nehemiah was sore afraid, 
call a meeting of the Jews, to consult j when Artaxerxes, struck with the sor- 
what might be done for their afflicted ' row depicted on his features, impe- 
countrymen. He did not gather round , riously asked the cause of the too evi- 
him a knot of politicians, that plans j dent grief. It was the moment for 
might be discussed, and assistance : which he had wished, yea, for which 
levied. But, as one who knew in ca- I he had prayed, yet, now that it had 
lamity the offspring of sin, and in the ! come, he felt so deeply what con- 
Almighty the single patron of the \ sequences hung upon a word, that 
distressed, Nehemiah " sat down, and ; he was almost unmanned, and could 
wept, and mourned certain days, and ; scarce venture to unburden his heart, 
fasted, and prayed before the God of j He spake, however, and, first ofl^ering 
heaven." ; the customary wish on behalf of the 

But Nehemiah did not count his | king, asked how he could be other 
part done when he had thus, in all hu- j than sad, whilst the city, and the place 



mility, confessed the sins of his nation, 
and entreated the interference of God. 
He was not one of them who substi- 



of the sepulchres of his fathers, lay- 
desolate and waste, and the gates 
thereof were consumed with firel 



tute prayer for endeavor, though he Upon this, Artaxerxes demanded what 
would not make an endeavor until he ' request he had to make ; and Nehe- 
had prepared himself by prayer. For- ■ miah, though his answer had of course 
tified through humiliation and suppli- : to be immediately given, gave it not 
cation, he now sought to take advan- ! till he had strengthened himself by si- 
tage of his position with the king, and, | lent petition to one greater than the 
true patriot as he was, to render that : king; he "prayed to the God of hea- 
position useful to his countrymen, ven," and then entreated permission 
Nearly four months elapsed from his | to go unto Judah, and build up the 
interview with Hanani, before an op- ? city of the sepulchres of his fathers, 
portunity occurred for his addressing : The request was successful, though 
Artaxerxes. There was probably a the passage, which we have selected 
rotation in the office of cup-bearer, as our subject of discourse, does not 
which obliged him to await his turn : ' require us to refer to subsequent event.** 
and it was at the hazard of life to any in the history of Nehemiah. There is 
one to enter, unbidden, into the pre- j enough in this passage itself to require 
sence of the Persian monarch. But land repay the most serious attention; 
in the month of Nisan he stood before and we have but engaged you with a 



Artaxerxes, and he *' took up the wine, 
and gave it unto the king." He was 
now, however, heavy at heart, and the 
handing the sparkling draught to the 



somewhat lengthened review of fore- 
going circumstances, that you might 
the better appreciate what is here re- 
corded of the conduct of Nehemiah. 



monarch at his banquet, ill assorted \ The two prominent facts on which we 
with a mind distracted and sad. He wish to seize, do indeed widely differ 
had not the skill, indeed he could j the one from the other, so that, in 
not have had the wish, to disguise making them the subject of a single 
his feelings, and affect a cheerfulness | discourse, we cannot hope to preserve 
which he did not experience. It was ! that continuousness of thought which 
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18 generally to be desired in addresses 
from the pulpit. But forasmuch as the 
facts come together in Scripture, it 
must be every way right that they be 
gathered, as we now propose, into one 
and the same sermon. The facts are 
these ; the first, that it was as the city 
of his fathers' sepulchres that Jeru- 
salem excited the solicitude of Ne- 
hemiah ; the second, that Nehemiah 
found a moment before answering the 
king, to offer petition to the Almighty. 
Let us have your close attention to 
these very interesting, though uncon- 
nected topics; our lirst topic is, the 
peculiar plea which Nehemiah urges 
with Artaxerxes ; our second, the eja- 
culatory prayer which went up from 
Nehemiah to God. 

Now Jerusalem had not yet received 
its most illustrious distinction, for- 
asmuch as ** the fulness of time" had 
not arrived, and, therefore, there had 
not yet been transacted within her cir- 
cuits the wondrous scenes of the re- 
demption of the world. She was re- 
served for more stupendous and start- 
ling things than past days had witness- 
ed, fraught though her history had 
been with miracles and prodigy : her 
streets were to be trodden by the in- 
carnate God, and on the summit of 
Moriah was the promised seed of the 
woman, bruised himself in the heel, to 
accomplish the first prophecy, and 
bruise the serpent's head. Neverthe- 
less, to every man, especially to a de- 
vout Jew, there were already reasons 
in abundance why thought should turn 
to Jerusalem, and centre there as on a 
place of peculiar sanctity and interest. 
There, had a temple been reared, 
" magnifical " beyond what earth be- 
foretime had seen, rich with the mar- 
ble and the gold, but richer in the visi- 
ble tokens of the presence of the uni- 
versal Lord. There had sacrifices been 
continually offered, whose efficacy was 
manifest even to them who discerned 
not their typical import, forasmuch as 
at times they prevailed to the arrest 
of temporal visitations, and pestilence 
was dispersed by the smoke of the ob- 
lation. There, had monarchs reigned 
of singular and wide-spread renown ; 
the fame of one, at least, had gone out 
to the ends of the earth, and nations 
had fiocked to hear the wisdom which 
fell from his lips. There, had been 



enacted a long series of judgments 
and deliverances ; the chastisements of 
heaven following so visibly upon. wick- 
edness, and its protecfton on repen- 
tance, that the most casual beholder 
might have certified himself that the 
supreme Being held the reins of go- 
vernment, and was carrying out the 
laws of a rigid retribution. 
' Hence, it might easily have been 
: accounted for why Nehemiah should 
! have looked with thrilling interest to 
! Jerusalem, even if you had kept out 
I of sight his close connexion with those 
' who were striving to reinstate it in 
! strength, and had not supposed any 
! travelling onwards of his mind to the 
i wonders with which prophecy yet 
I peopled its walls. But the observable 
j thing is, that Nehemiah fixes not on 
any of these obvious reasons^ when he 
would explain, or account for, his in- 
I terest in Jerusalem. He describes the 
I city ; but he describes it only as '*the 
I place of his fathers' sepulchres :" and 
i this he insists upon, as of itself suffi- 
cient to justify his urgency, pleading 
it alike when he would explain why 
his countenance was sad, and when he 
stated to the king the favor which he 
sought at his hands. Before he offer- 
ed his silent prayer to God, and after- 
wards, when he might be supposed 
to have received fresh wisdom from* 
above, he spake, you observe, of the 
city merely as of the place of the se- 
pulchres of his fathers, as though no 
stronger reason could be given why 
he should wish to rebuild it ; none, 
at least, whose force was more felt 
by himself, or more likely to be con 
fessed by the king. The language of 
Nehemiah is too express and too per- 
sonal, to allow of our supposing that 
he adopted it merely from thinking 
that it would prevail with Artaxerxes : 
if there were truthfulness in this wor- 
thy, it was the desecration of his fa- 
thers' sepulchres which chiefly dis- 
quieted him; it was the wish of re- 
storing these sepulchres which mainly 
urged to his visiting Jerusalem. Pon- 
der these facts for a few moments; 
they are full, we think, of beauty and 
interest. 

If we may argue from the expres- 
sions of Nehemiah, then, it is a melan- 
choly sight — that of a ruined town, a 
shattered navy, or a country laid waste 
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by famine and war ; but there is a more 
inelancKoIy sight still, that of a church- 
yard, where sleeps the dust of our kin- 
dred, desecrated and destroyed, whe- 
ther by violence or neglect. You know, 
that if poetry or fiction would place its 
hero in a position to draw upon himself 
the pity and sympathy of the reader, 
there is nothing in which it more de- 
lights that in the bringing him, after 
long wanderings as an exile, to the 
scenes where his childhood was pass- 
ed, and making him there find the 
home of his ancestry deserted and ru- 
ined. And as the lonely man makes 
painfully his way through the scene of 
desolation, the wild winds syllabling, 
as it would seem, the names of other 
days, there is felt to be a depth and 
' sacredness in his misfortunes, which 
must insure his being the object of a 
more than common compassion. 

But, according to Nehemiah, there 
is another position which is yet more 
deserving of sympathy. Let us sup- 
pose a man to have paid the last sad 
offices to parents whom he justly re- 
vered ; he has laid them in a decent 
grave, and, with filial pietj', erected a 
simple monument over their remains. 
And then he has gone to distant lands, 
and worn away many years in separa- 
tion from all kinsmen, though not with- 
out frequent turnings of the heart to 
the home of young days. At length he 
revisits his native shore, and finds, as 
in such cases is commonly found, that 
of the many friends whom he had left, 
scarcely one remains to welcome him 
back. Disappointed at not being known 
by the living, he seeks the companion- 
ship of the dead; he hastens to the 
village churchyard where his parents 
sleep ; they will speak to him from the 
grave, and he shall^no longer seem 
lonely. But he can hardly find the 
grave; the monuments are levelled; 
-with difficulty can he assure himself 
that the tombs themselves have not 
been profaned, and the bones of the 
dead sacrilegiously disturbed. Oh, will 
not this be the most heartbreaking 
thing of all 1 There is something so 
ungenerous in forgetfulness or con- 
tempt of the dead — they cannot speak 
for themselves; they so seem, in dying, 
to bequeath their dust to survivors, as 
though they would give affection some- 
thing to cherish, and some kind office 



still to perform; that, from gj^aves 
wantonly neglected or invaded, there 
might always appear to issue the pa- 
thetic conj plaint, *' We have nourished 
and brought up children, and they have 
rebelled against us." 

And we cannot but think that the 
feelings of the man whom we have 
thus carried, not to the ruined mansion, 
but to the ruined mausoleum of his 
ancestry, would be a full explanation 
why Nehemiah laid such emphasis on 
the fact which he selected, when he 
sought to move Artaxerxes; why he 
omitted all reference to Jerusalem in 
its magnificence, to the thrones of ma> 
narchs, the schools of prophets, the 
altars of sacrifice ; and simply said, 
** Why should not my countenance be 
sad, when the city, the place of my 
fathers' sepulchres, lieth waste, and the 
gates thereof are consumed with fire 1" 

We do not, however, suppose that 
the strong marks of respect for the 
dead, which occur so frequently in the 
Bible, are to be thoroughly accounted 
for by the workings of human feelings 
and affections. We must have recourse 
to the great doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, if we would fully un- 
derstand why the dying Joseph ''gave 
commandment concerning his bones,*' 
and Nehemiah offered no description 
of Jerusalem, but that it was the plaee 
of the sepulchres of his fathers. And 
there is no need here for entering into 
any inquiry as to the degree of ac- 
quaintance with the doctrine of the re- 
surrection which was po'ssessed under 
the old dispensation. If you find lan- 
guage used which cannot be adequately 
interpreted but by supposing a know- 
ledge of the body's resurrection, it 
must rather become us to infer that 
men were then informed of this truth, 
than to conclude, on any other grounds, 
that it was altogether hidden. 

But when you bring into the account 
the doctrine of the resurrection, it is 
no longer merely as a man of strong 
natural feelings, but as an ardent be- 
liever in the loftiest truths, that the 
supposed visiter to the desecrated 
churchyard might be confounded and 
overcome. The doctrine of the resur- 
rection throws, as you must all admit, 
a sacredness round the remains of the 
dead, because it proves, that, though 
we have committed the body to the 
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ground, *' ashes to ashes, dust to dust," 
that body is reserved for noble allot- 
ments, destined to reappear in a loftier 
scene, and discharge more glorious 
functions. It were a light spirit which 
should not be overawed amid the ruins 
of a temple, which should recognize 
nothing solemn in the mouldering piles 
which it knew to have once canopied 
the more immediate presence of God ; 
especially if it further knew, that, on 
some approaching day, the ruins would 
be reinstated in symmetry and strength, 
forming again a structure whose walls '- 
should be instinct with Deity, and from | 
whose recesses, ns from awful shrines, | 
should issue the voice of the Eternal, j 
The dead body is that fallen temple : 
consecrated upon earth as the habita- \ 
tion of the Holy Ghost, it decays only 
that it may be more gloriously rebuilt, i 
and that God may dwell in it for ever ' 
above. Therefore is it no slight impie- i 
ty to show contempt or neglect of the ! 
dead. It is contempt or neglect of a ' 
sanctuary ; and how can this be shown | 
but with contempt or neglect of the j 
Being to whom it is devoted 1 1 

And there is yet more to be said ; [ 
the doctrine of the resurrection is the 
crowning doctrine of revelation; Christ 
was "raised again for our justifica- 
tion :" " if the dead rise not, then is 
not Christ raised ; and if Christ be not 
raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet in 
your sins. Then they also which are 
fallen asleep in Christ are perished." | 
He, therefore, who would forget, make i 
light of, or deny the doctrine of the | 
resurrection, sets himself against no ; 
solitary article of the faith ; it is Chris- 
tianity in its integrity which is at stake ; 
it is all that is comforting, all that is 
saving in its tenets, which is displaced 
or disputed. He, on the other hand, 
who is earnest in defence of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, and eager to 
show that he values it as well as be- 
lieves, does not, therefore, confine him- 
self to a single truth of our holy reli- 
gion : the sufficiency of the atonement, 
the completeness of redemption, the \ 
pardon of every sin, the opening of the ! 
kingdom of heaven to fill believers, ; 
these he sees written, as they nowhere i 
else are, in that general emptying of the ; 
sepulchres which he is taught to an- : 
ticipate — these are preached to him ; 
most convincingly by the trumpet of I 



the archangel, whose peal already falls 
on the watchful ear of faith. Then the 
well-kept churchyard, with its various 
monuments, each inscribed with lines 
not more laudatory of the past than 
hopeful of the future, what is it but the 
public testimony to all that is precious 
in Christianity, forasmuch as it is the 
public testimony that the dead shall 
live again? Whereas, if tablets be de- 
faced,, graves desecrated, and the sol- 
emn enclosure surrendered to insult 
and neglect, it is not merely that the 
dead are dishonored, and that violence 
is thus done to the best feelings of our 
nature ; it is that great slight is thrown 
on all which, as immortal beings, we 
are most bound to hold dear, a great 
acknowledgment apparently withdrawn 
of truths without which " we are of all 
men most miserable." It is easy and 
specious to enlarge on the folly of pay- 
ing honor to the prey of the worm, 
conveying with so much parade to the 
grave that which is turning into a mass 
of corruption, and then, perhaps, erect- 
ing a stately cenotaph to perpetuate the 
name of a certain portion of dust. And 
satire may readily point bitter and 
caustic lines, as the corpse of the own- 
er of princely estates is borne along 
to the ancient mausoleum, in all the 
gloomy magnificence which distin- 
guishes the obsequies of the great ; 
and ask, with a sort of cutting severi- 
ty, whether it be not almost like up- 
braiding the dead, to pour this stern 
gorgeousness round the most humbling 
of earthly transactions 1 But we have 
no sympathy whatsoever with this com- 
mon feeling, that there should be no- 
thing of solemn pomp in consigning 
the human body to the grave. We 
might have, if we knew nothing of a 
resurrection. But not whilst we be- 
lieve in the general Easter of this crea- 
tion. Not whilst we believe that the 
grave is but a temporary habitation, 
and that what is ^* sown a natural bo- 
dy" is 10 be *' raised a spiritual." The 
funeral procession attests, and docs 
homage to, the doctrine of the resur- 
rection. It is not in honor of the body 
as mouldering into dust that we would 
have decent rites, or even, where con- 
sistent with rank, a sumptuous cere- 
monial attending its interment ; but in 
honor of the body as destined to come 
forth gloriously and indissolubly recon- 
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structed. We have no affection for the 
proud monument, if it were only to 
mark where the foul worm has ban- 
queted ; but we look with pleasure on 
the towering marble, as indicating a 
spot where "the trump of God" shall 
cause a sudden and mysterious stir, 
and Christ win a triumph as *' the Re- 
surrection and the life." 

Then suppose Nehemiah acquainted, 
as we are, with the doctrine of the re- 
surrection, and we do but find in the 
emphasis laid upon the fact, that Jeru- 
salem was the place of his fathers' se- 
pulchres, the testimony of his belief in 
the truths of redemption, and of his 
desire to make and keep those truths 
known to the world. " I cannot bear," 
he seems to say, ** that my fathers, who 
once witnessed from their graves to 
the most illustrious of facts, should be 
silent in the dust. I long to give again 
a thrilling voice to their remains: I 
would people their cemeteries with 
heralds of futurity. I may well be down- 
cast when 1 think of their monuments 
as levelled with the earth ; not because 
I ostentatiously desire that proud mar- 
bles may certify the greatness of my 
parentage, but because I would fain 
that men should thence draw evidence 
of general judgment and eternal life. 
I mourn not so much that Jerusalem 
has ceased to be a queen among cities j 
I long not so much that she should rise 
from her ashes, to be again imperial in 
beauty: I mourn that her desecrated 
graves speak no longer of a resurrec- 
tion; I long that, through respect for 
the dead, she may be again God's wit- 
ness of the coming immortality. Oh, 
why should not my countenance be sad, 
when the city, the place of my fathers' 
sepulchres^ lieth waste] If thy servant 
have* found favor in thy sight, O king, 
send me unto the city of my fathers' 
sepulchres, that I may build it." 

Now it is a wholly different, but not 
a less interesting subject, to which we 
have to give the remainder of our dis- 
course. We are now to detach our 
minds from Nehemiah pleading for his 
fathers' sepulchres, and fix them upon 
Nehemiah addressing himself to God in 
njaculatory prayer. It is among the 
most lemarkable statements of the Bi- 
ble, " So I prayed to the God of hea- 
ven," coming, as it does, between the 
question of the king, " For what dost 



thou make request 1" and the answer 
of Nehemiah, " That thou wouldest 
send me unto the city of my fathers' 
sepulchres." There is no interval of 
: time: Nehemiah has had no opportu- 
! nity of retiring, that he might present 
I supplications to God. He has not knelt 
j down — he has given no outward sign, 
■ unless perhaps a momentary uplifting 
i of the eye, of holding communion with 
! an invisible being; and nevertheless, 
I there, in the midst of that thronged and 
j brilliant court, and in the seconds that 
! might elapse between a question and 
j its answer, he has prayed unto God for 
I direction and strength, and received, as 
I we may believe, assistance from hea- 
ven. No one can well doubt what it 
was for which Nehemiah prayed: it 
may justly be supposed to have been, 
1 that God would aid him in preferring 
I his request, and dispose Artaxerxes to 
I grant it. And when you observe that 
I the request appears to have been at 
I once successi^ul — for it pleased the 
king to send Nehemiah, and to grant 
! him royal letters, which might facili- 
" tote the repairs of Jerusalem — you must 
i allow that prayer was not only offered, 
but answered, in the moment which 
seemed too brief for all but a thought. 
Under how practical and comforting 
a point of view does this place the 
truth of the omnipresence of God. It 
is a high mystery, one which quickly 
bewilders the understanding, and wea- 
ries even the imagination, that of God 
I being every where present, incapable, 
from his nature, of leaving this place 
and passing to that, but always and 
equally occupying every spot in im- 
mensity, so as never to be nearer to 
us, and never further from us, continu- 
ally at our side, and yet continually at 
the side of every other being in the 
measureless universe. Yet, with all its 
mysteriousness, this is no merely sub- 
lime but barren speculation, no subject 
to exercise the mind rather than bene- 
fit the heajrt. It should minister won- 
drously to our comfort, to know that, 
whether we can explain it or not, we 
are always, so to speak, in contact 
with God; so that in the crowd and 
in the solitude, in the retirement of 
the closet, the bustle of business, and 
the privacies of home, by day and by 
night, he is alike close at hand, near 
enough for every whisper, and plente- 
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ous enough for every want. It is not ] 
so with a iiuman patron or friend, who, j 
whatever be his power, and his desire I 
to use it on our behalf, cannot always ■ 
be with us, to observe each necessity, i 
and appoint each supply. We have to : 
seek out this friend or patron, when i 
we require his help : probably he is 
distant from us when the most need- 
ed ; and we have to send a message, 
which brings no reply till the season 
have passed when it might be of avail. 
How different with God ! in less time 
than I can count, the desire of my 
heart may be transmitted to this invisi- 
ble Guardian and Guide, find gracious 
audience, and bring dowh upon me the 
blessing which I need. 

If there be opportunity, then truly 
it may become me to seek audience 
with greater and more palpable so- 
lemnity, prostrating myself reverently 
before him, as the all-glorious King, 
and giving devout expression to my 
Tvishes and wants. But it is not indis- 
pensable to the audieg[ice, that there 
should be this outward prostration, 
and this set supplication. The heart 
has but to breathe its desire, and God 
is acquainted with it so soon as form- 
ed, and may grant it, if he will, before 
the tongue could have given it utter- 
ance. O that there were in us more of 
that habit of prayer, which, as with 
Nehemiah, would not suffer us to make 
request to man, without first sending 
up a silent petition to God. When 
Scripture speaks of praying " without 
ceasing," and of "continuing instant 
in prayer," it is generally thought to 
prescribe what cannot be actually done, 
at least not by them who are necessa- 
rily much occupied with temporal con- 
cerns. And if there were no prayer 
but those most solemn and stated acts, 
when, whether in private, or in the pub- 
lic assembly, we set ourselves specifi- 
cally to the spreading our wants before 
our Father in heaven, these expres- 
sions of Holy Writ would have to be 
interpreted with certain restrictions, or 
would belong in their fulness to such 
only as might abstract themselves alto- 
gether from the world. But forasmuch 
as God is always so ready and able to 
hear that ejaculatory prayer, the sud- 
den utterance of the heart, when there 
is no place for the bending of the knee, 
and no time eveu for the motion of the 



lip, may obtain instant audience and 
answer, what is to prevent there being 
that devotional habit which shall fulfil 
the injunction of praying " without 
ceasing," even though, as with num- 
bers of our race, there be but few mo- 
ments in the day which, snatched from 
necessary toil, can be professedly con- 
secrated to communion with heaven '{ 
You have heard of, and are acquaint- 
ed with, public prayer, and private pray- 
er, and family prayer : but the prayer 
of which we now speak, ejaculatory 
prayer, differs from all these. As the 
name denotes, the heart should be as a 
bow, kept always strung, ready at any 
moment to launch prayer as an arrow; 
a dart which, if small, may yet go fast- 
er and further than the weightier im- . 
plement of more labored attempt. The 
man of business, he need not enter on 
a single undertaking without prayer ; 
the mariner, he need not unfurl a sail 
without prayer ; the traveller, he need 
not face a danger without prayer ; the 
statesman, he need not engage in a de- 
bate without prayer; the invalid, he 
need not try a remedy without prayer ; 
the accused, he need not meet an ac- 
cuser without prayer. Is it that all and 
each of these must make a clear scene, 
ask time for retirement, and be left 
for a season alone with the Almighty 1 
That were impossible : as with Nehe- 
miah, what is to be done must be done 
on the moment, and in the presence 
of fellow-men. And it may be done. 
Blessed be God for this privilege of 
ejaculatory prayer, of silent, secret, in- 
stantaneous petition ! We may live nt 
the foot of the mercy-seat, and yet be 
immersed in merchandise, engrossed 
with occupation, or pursued by a crowd. 
We may hallow and enlighten every 
thing by prayer, though we seem, and 
are engaged from morning to night 
with secular business, and thronged 
by eager adherents. Wc cannot be in 
a difficulty for which we have not time 
to ask guidance, in a peril so sudden 
that we cannot find a guardian, in a 
spot so remote that we may not people 
it with supporters. Thought, whose 
rapid flight distances itself, moves but 
i half as quick as prayer : earth to hea- 
ven, and heaven again to earth, the 
petition and the answer, both are fin- 
ished in that indivisible instant which 
suffices for the mind's passage through 
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infinite space. O that you may not 
neglect the privilege, that you may 
cultivate the habit, of ejaculatory pray- 
er ! and that you may, meditate on the 
example of Nehemiah. If I would in- 
cite you to habits of private devotion, 
I might show you Daniel in his cham- 
ber, ^' kneeling upon his knees three 
times a day." If I would commend 
to you the public gatherings of the 
church, I might remind you of what 
David has said, *^ A day in thy courts 
is better than a thousand." If I would 
inculcate the duty of family prayer, I 
might turn attention to Philemon, and 
" the church in his house." But, wish- 
ing to make you carry, as it were, the 
altar about with you — the fire ever 
burning, the censer ever ready, — wish- 
ing that you may resolve nothing, at- 
tempt nothing, face nothing, without 
prayer to God for his ever-mighty 
grace, I give you for a pattern Ne- 
hemiah — who, asked by Artaxerxes 
for what he made request, tells you, 
" So I prayed to the God of heaven, 
and I said unto the king. Send me unto 
Judah, the city of the sepulchres of my 
fathers." 

There is nothing that we need add 
in the way of concluding exhortation. 
The latter part, at least, of our subject 



has been so emIneBtly practical, that 
we should fear to weaken the impres- 
sion by repetition. Only, if there be 
any thing sacred and touching in the 
sepulchres of our fathers 5 if the spot, 
where those dear to us sleep, seem 
haunted by their memory, so that it 
were like forgetting or insulting them 
to sufl^er it to be defiled, let us remem- 
ber that the best monument we can 
rear to the righteous is our copy of 
their excellence — not the record of 
their virtues graven on the marble or 
on the brass, but their example repeat- 
ed in our actions and habits. If with 
Nehemiah we would show respect to 
the dead, with Nehemiah let us strive 
to be useful to the living. Then, when 
sepulchres shall crumble, not through 
human tfeglect, but because the Al- 
mighty bids them give back their prey, 
we may hope to meet our fathers in 
the triumph and the gloriousness of 
immortality. Our countenances shall 
not be sad, though ** the place of theit 
sepulchres lieth waste, and the gates 
thereof are consumed with fire," even 
with the last tremendous conflagra- 
tion ', we shall exult in knowing that 
they and we " have a building of God, 
a house not made with bands, eternal 
in the heavens." 
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J ABE Z.* 



" And Jabez was more honorable than his brethren, and his mother called bis name Jabez, say- 
ing, Because I bare him with sorrow. And Jabez called on the God of Israel, saying, Oh that 
thou wouldest bless me indeed, and enlarge my coast, and that thine hand might be with me, 
and that thou wouldest keep me from evil, that it may not grieve me 1 And God granted him 
that which he requested."— 1 Chron. 4 : 9, 10. 



If we had to fix on a portion of Scrip- 
ture which might be removed from our 

* This Sermon was preached on New Year's 
day, and a collection was afterwards made in 
aid of a District Visiting Society. 



Bibles without being much missed, we 
should probably select the first nine 
chapters of this first Book of Chroni- 
cles. A mere record of names, a cata- 
logue of genealogies 5 the eye glances 
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rapidly over them, and wo are inclined 
to hasten on to parts which may pre- 
sent something more interesting and 
instructive. Yet what a startling, what 
an impressive thing, should be a record 
of names, a catalogue of genealogies! 
the chapters deserve the closest atten- 
tion, even if you keep out of sight their 
bearing on the descent and parentage 
of the Christ. It is a New Year's day 
sermon, this long list of fathers and 
their children. What are all these 
names which fill page after page ? The 
names of beings who were once as 
warm with life as ourselves j who 
moved upon the earth as we move 
now; who had their joys, their sor- 
rows, their hopes, their fears, their 
projects ; who thought, perhaps, as 
little of death as many of us, but who 
were sooner or later cut down, even 
as all now present shall be. They are 
the names of those who once lived; 
nay, they are names of those who still 
live; and this is perhaps even the 
harder to realize of the two. The 
dead are not dead ; they have but 
changed their place of sojourn. The 
mighty catalogue, which it wearies us 
to look at, is not a mere register of 
those who have been, of trees of the 
forest which, having flourished their 
appointed time, have withered or been 
cut down; it is a register of existing, 
intelligent, sentient creatures; not one 
who has been inscribed on the scroll 
which, headed by Adam, looks like a 
leaf from the volume of eternity, has 
ever passed into nothingness : written 
amongst the living, he was written 
amongst the immortal ; earth might 
receive his dust, but his spirit, which 
is more nearly himself, has never 
known even a suspension of being: 
thousands of years ago the man was ; 
at this moment the man is ; thousands 
of years to come the man shall be. 

We repeat it — there is something 
very hard to- realize in this fact, that 
all who have ever lived are still alive.* 
We talk of an over-peopled coun- 
try, even of an over-peopled globe — 
where and what, then, is the territory 
into which generation after generation 
has been swept, the home of the un- 

_ _.. * Babbage, the ninth Bridge water Treatise.— 

* This fact is excellently treated in a striking : " What a strange chaos is this wide atmosphere 
sermon by Mr. Newman, on *' the Individuality i we breathe ! Every atom, impressed with good 
of the Soul." ; and with ill, retains at once ihe motions which 
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told myriads, the rich, the poor, the 
mighty, the mean, the old, the young, 
the righteous, the wicked, who, hav- 
ing once been reckoned amongst men, 
must everlastingly remain inscribed in 
the chronicles of the race ; inscribed 
in them, not as beings which have been, 
but as beings which arel We have all 
heard of the dissolute man, said to have 
been converted through hearing the 
fifth chapter of the Book of Genesis, 
in which mention is made of the long 
lives of Adam, Seth, Enos, Methuse- 
lah, and others, and each notice is 
concluded with the words, " and he 
died." It came appallingly home to 
the dissolute man, that the most pro- 
tracted life must end at Inst in death ; 
he could not get rid of the fact that 
life had to terminate, and he found no 
peace till he had provided that it might 
terminate well. But suppose that each 
notice had been concluded, as it might 
have been, with the words, " and ho 
lives," would there not have been as 
much, would there not have been more 
to startle and seize upon the dissolute 
man % " He died," does not necessa- 
rily involve a state of retribution ; "he 
lives," crowds the future with images . 
of judgment and recompense. You 
hear men often say, in regard of some- 
thing which has happened, something 
which they have lost, something which 
they have done, or something which 
they have suftered, " Oh, it will be all 
the same a hundred years hence !" 
All the same a hundred years hence ! 
far enough from that. They speak as 
if they should certainly be dead a hun- 
dred years hence, and as if, therefore, 
it would then necessarily have become 
unimportant what turn or course events 
may have taken. Whereas, they will 
be as truly alive a hundred years hence 
as they are now; and it will not be the 
same a hundred years hence whether 
this thing happened or that, this action 
were performed or that. For there is 
nothing so trivial but that it may afllsct 
man's future being: in the moral world, 
as in the physical, "no motion im- 
pressed by natural causes, or by human 
agency, is ever obliterated ;"* of what, 
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then, dare we aflirm, that, let it be as it I even that dust shall live again ; and all 



may, it will be all the same a hun 
dred, or a thousand, or a million years 
hence 1 

We recur, then, to what gave rise to 
these remarks ; the long lists of names 
which occupy the first nine chapters 
of this First Book of Chronicles. We 
afBrm of these lists, that, without any 
comment, they furnish a most appro- 
priate sermon for New Year's day. 
Names of the dead, and j^et names of 
the living, how should their mere enu- 
meration suggest the thought of our 
days upon earth being as a shadow, 
and yet of those days being days of 
probation for an everlasting existence! 



the while their spirits, conscious srill, 
sentient still, occupy some unknown re- 
gion, miserable or happy beyond what 
they ever were upon earth, though re- 
served for yet more of wretchedness or 
gladness at an approaching resurrec- 
tion and general judgment. Neither is 
the past year dead : not a moment of 
it but lives and breathes, not one of its 
buried occurrences that has not a pre- 
sent existence, exercising some mea- 
sure of influence over our actual con- 
dition, and reserved to exercise a yet 
stronger, when it shall come forth as a 
witness at the last dread assize, bear- 
ing testimony which must help to de- 



And what thought is so fitted to New termine whether we are to be for ever 
Year's day, when, as we commence with the Lord, or banished for ever 



one of the great divisions of time, the 
very season might seem to speak of 
the rapid flight of life, and of the con- 
sequent duty of attempting forthwith 
preparation for the future 1 To read 
these chapters of the Chronicles, is like 
entering a vast cemetery where sleep 
the dead of many generations. But a 
cemetery is the place for a New Year's 
day meditation, seeing that we have 
just consigned the old year to the 
grave, with its joys, its sorrows, its 
plans, its events, its mercies, its sins. 
And are they dead, the multitudes 
whose names are inscribed on the 
gloomy walls and crowded stones of 
the cemetery, Gomer, and Javan, and 
Tubal, and Nahor % Nay, not so : their 
dust indeed is beneath our feet, but 



philosophers and sages havre imparted to it, 
mixed and combined in ten thousand ways with 
all that is worthless and base. The air itself is 
one vast library, on whose pages are for ever 
written all that man has ever said, or ever whis- 
pered. There, ia. their mutable^ but unerring 
characters, mixed with the earliest as well as 
the latest sighs of mortality, stand for ever re- 
corded, vows unredeemed, promises unfulfilled, 
perpetuating, in the united movements of each 
particle, the testimony of man's changeful will. 
*« If the Almighty stamped on the brow of the 
earliest murderer the indelible and visible 
mark of his guilt, he has also established laws 
by which every succeeding criminal is not 
less irrevocably chained to the testimony of his 
crime; for every atom of his mortal fraaie, 
through whatever changes its severed particles 
may migrate, will still retain, adhenng to it 
through every combination, some movement 
derived from that very muscular effort by 
which the crime itself was perpetrated." — 
Chapter ix. " On the Permanent Impression of 
our Words and Actions on the Globe we in^ 
habit." 



from the light of his presence. Thus 
these registered names might them- 
selves serve as an appropriate sermon, 
God is witness that it is in perfect sin- 
cerity, and with every sentiment of 
christian affection, that, adopting the 
customary language, I wish you all a 
happy new year. But I must give a 
voice to the old year. It must speak to 
you from its sepulchre. No burying 
of the past as though it were never to 
revive. No reading of names in the 
Chronicles as though they were names 
of those who have altogether ceased to 
be. Oh, I wish you a happy new year; 
but happy it shall not, cannot be, in 
any such sense as befits beings of such 
origin, such capacity, such destiny as 
yourselves, unless you bear diligently 
in mind that you are mortal, yet can- 
not die ; that things may be past, yet 
cannot perish; that days may be for- 
gotten, but never can forget. 

We should receive, however, a 
wrong impression in regard of these 
chapters of the First Book of Chroni- 
cles, were we to suppose them valua- 
ble only on such accounts as have al- 
ready been indicated. They are not a 
mere record of names, though, on a 
cursory glance, we might conclude 
that they contained nothing eli^e, and 
that therefore, after one or two gene- 
ral reflections, we might ' safely pro- 
ceed to more instructive portions of 
Scripture. Interspersed with the names, 
there occur, here and there, brief, but 
pregnant, notices of persons and things, 
as though inserted to reward the dili- 
gent student, who, in place of taking 
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for granted that a catalogue of names 
could not be worth reading, should 
go through it with all care, fearing to 
miss some word of information or ad- 
monition. 

Our text is a remarkable case in 
point. Here is a chapter which seems 
made up of genealogies and names. 
Let me skip it, might be the feeling of 
the reader ; what good can I get from 
learning that " Penuel was the father 
of Gedor, and Ezer the father of Hu- 
shah V But if he were to skip it he 
would miss one of the most beautiful 
and interesting passages in the Bible, 
for such, we think to show you, is a 
just description of our text. We know 
nothing whatsoever of the Jabez here 
commemorated beyond what we find in 
these two verses. But this is enough 
to mark him out as \vorthy, in no ordi- 
nary degree, of being admired and imi- 
tated. There is a depth, and a compre- 
hensiveness, in the registered prayer 
of this unknown individual — unknown 
except from that prayer — which should 
suffice to make him a teacher of the 
righteous in every generation. And if 
we wanted a prayer especially suited 
to New Year's day, where could we 
find more appropriate utterances ] If 
we would begin, as we ought to begin, 
the year with petitions that such por- 
tion of it as God may appoint us to 
spend upon earth may be spent in 
greater spiritual enlargement, in deep- 
er purity of heart and of life, and in 
more abundant experience of the good- 
ness of the Lord, than may have mark- 
ed the past year, what more copious, 
more adequate, expressions could any 
one of us use than these, " Oh that 
thou wouldest bless me indeed, and 
enlarge my coast, and that thine hand 
might be with me, and that thou 
wouldest keep me from evil that it 
may not grieve me V Happy, happy 
man, happy woman, happy child, who 
should pray this prayer in faith, and 
thus insure that it shall have to be 
said, as of Jabez, " And God granted 
him that which he requested." But 
this is anticipating our subject. Let 
us now take the several parts of the 
text in succession, commenting upon 
each, and searching out the lessons 
which may be useful to ourselves. The 
first verse contains a short account of 
Jabez ; the second is occupied by his 



prayer. Come, and let us see whether 
there be not something to instruct us 
even in the brief narrative of his life, 
and whether, as '* strangers and pil- 
grims upon earth," with a battle to 
fight, a race to run, an inheritance to 
possess, we can find more appropriate 
supplications than those in which this 
Jabez called on the Lord God of Israel. 
Now there is no denying — for it is 
forced on us by every day's expe- 
rience — that we are short-sighted be- 
ings, so little able to look into the fu- 
ture that we constantly miscalculate 
as to what would be for our good, an- 
ticipating evil from what is working 
for benefit, and reckoning upon bene- 
fit from that which may prove fraught 
with nothing but evil. How frequent- 
ly does that which we have baptized 
with our tears make the countenance 
sunny with smiles! how frequently, 
again, does that which we have wel- 
comed with smiles wring from us 
tears! That which has raised anxious 
thoughts proves often a rich source of 
joy; and, as often, that which hardly 
cost us a care, so bright was its pro- 
mise, wounds to the quick, and bur- 
dens us with grief. We do not know 
the particular reasons which influenced 
the mother of Jabez to call him by 
that name, a name which means ^' Sor- 
rowful." We are merely told, "His 
mother called his name Jabez, say- 
ing, because I bare him with sorrow." 
Whether it were that she brought 
forth this son with more than common 
anguish, or whether, as it may have 
been, the time of his birth were the 
time of her widowhood, so that the 
child came and found no father to 
welcome him — the mother evidently 
felt but little of a mother's joy, and 
looked on her infant with forebodings 
and fears. Perhaps it could hardly 
have been her own bodily suffering 
which made her fasten on the boy a 
dark and gloomy appellation, for, the 
danger past, she would rather have 
given a name commemorative of de- 
liverance, remembering *' no more her 
anguish for joy that a man was bom 
into the world." Indeed, when Rachel 
bare Benjamin, she called his name ' 
Benoni, that is, the son of my sorrow ; 
but then it was " as her soul was in de- 
parting, for she died." And when there 
pressed upon a woman in her travail 
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heavier things than her bodily pains — | 
as with the wife of Phinehas, to whom j 
were |l>rought sad *^ tidings that the ark , 
of God was taken, and that her father- 1 
in-law and her husband were dead " — ; 
the mind could fix on the more, fatal 
facts, and perpetuate their remem- 
brance through the name of the child ; 
she called — and it was with her last 
breath, for she too, like Rachel, died*— 
she called the child Ichabod, " saying, 
The glory is departed from Israel, for 
the ark of God is taken." 

We may well, therefore, suppose 
that the mother of Jabez had deeper 
and more lasting sorrows to register 
in the name of her boy than those of 
the giving him birth. And whatsoever 
may have been the cause, whether do- 
mestic affliction or public calamity, 
we may consider the woman as having 
bent in bitterness over her new-born 
child, having only tears to give him as 
his welcome to the world, and feeling 
it impossible to associate with him 
even a hope of happiness. She had 
probably looked with different senti- 
ments on her other children. She had 
clasped them to her breast with all a 
mother's gladness, and gazed upon 
them in the fond anticipation of their 
proving the supports and comforts of 
her own declining years. But with 
Jabez 'it was all gloom ; the mother 
felt as if she could never be happy 
again: this boy brought nothing but 
an accession of care, anxiety, and 
grief; and if she must give him a 
name, let it be one which may always 
remind himself and others of the dark 
heritage to which he had been born. 
And yet the history of the family is 
githered into the brief sentence, "Ja- 
bez was more honorable than his 
brethren." The child of sorrow out- 
stripped all the others in those things 
which are " acceptable to God, and ap- 
proved of men." Nothing is told us of 
his brethren, except that they were 
less honorable than himself ; they too 
may have been excellent, and perhaps 
as much is implied, but Jabez took the 
lead, and whether or not the youngest 
i 1 years, surpassed every other in piety 
and renown. Oh, if the mother lived 
to see the manhood of her sons, how 
strangely must the name Jabez, a name 
probably given in a moment of despon- 
dency and faithlessness, have fallen on 



her ear, as it was woven into message 
after message, each announcing that 
the child of sorrow was all that the 
most affectionate parent could wish, 
and more than the most aspiring could 
have hoped. She may then have re- 
gretted the gloomy and ominous 
name, feeling as though it reproached 
her for having yielded to her grief, 
and allowed herself to give way to 
dreary forebodings. It may have seem- 
ed to her as a standing memorial of her 
want of confidence in God, and of the 
falseness of human calculations; and 
as she embraced Jabez, whose every 
action endeared, as it ennobled him the 
more, she may have felt that the sor- 
row had to be transferred from the 
name to her own heart; she herself 
had to grieve, but only that, through 
mistrust of the Lord, she had recorded 
her fear where she should have exhi- 
bited her faith. 

And is not this brief notice of the 
mother of Jabez full of warning and 
admonition to ourselves 1 How ready 
are we to give the name Jabez to per- 
sons or things, which, could we but 
look into God's purpose, or repose on 
his promise, we might regard as de- 
signed to minister permanently to our 
security and happiness. "All these 
things," said the patriarch Jacob, " are 
against me," as one trial after another 
fell to his lot : if he had been asked to 
name each event, the loss of Joseph, 
the binding of Simeon, the sending 
away of Benjamin, he would have 
written Jabez upon each — so dark did 
it seem to him, so sure to work only 
wo. And yet, as you all know, it was 
by and through these gloomy dealings 
that a merciful God was providing for 
the sustenance of the patriarch and his 
household, for their support and ag- 
grandizement in a season of extraordi- 
nary pressure. As Joseph said to his 
brethren, " God did send nie before 
you to preserve life" — what man would 
have named Jabez was God's minister 
for good. Thus it continually happens 
in regard' of ourselves. We give the 
sorrowful title to that which is design- 
ed for the beneficen t end. Judging 
only by present appearances, allowing 
our fears and feelings, rather than our 
faith, to take the estimate or fix the 
character of occurrences, we look with 
gloom on our friends, and with melan- 
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choly on our sources of good. Sick- 
ness, we call it Jabez, though it may 
bo sent to minister to our spiritual 
health ; poverty, we call it Jabez, 
though comiDg to help us to the pos- 
session of heavenly riches; bereave- 
ment, we call it Jabez, though design- 
ed to graft us more closely into the 
household of God. O for a better 
judgm^t! or rather, O for a simpler 
faith! We cannot indeed see the end 
from the beginning, and therefore can- 
not be sure that what rises in cloud 
will set in vermilion and gold ; but we 
need not take upon ourselves to give 
the dark name, as though we could not 
be deceived in regard of the nature. 
The mother of him who proved "more 
honorable than his brethren" may have 
been unable to prognosticate aught but 
sorrow for and from this child — bo 
much of threatening aspect may have 
hung round his entrance upon life — 
but she should have called him by 
a name expressive of dependence on 
God, rather than of despondency and 
soreness of heart. 

Let us derive this lesson from the 
concise but striking narrative in the 
first verse of our text. Let us neither 
look confidently on what promises best, 
nor despairingly on what wears the 
most threatening appearance. God of- 
ten wraps up the withered leaf of dis- 
appointment in the bright purple bud, 
and as often enfolds the golden flower 
of enjoyment in the nipped and blight- 
ed shoot. Experience is full of evi- 
dence that there is no depending on 
appearances ; that things turn out 
widely different from what could have 
been anticipated : the child of most 
promise perhaps living to pierce as 
with a sword, the child of least, to ap- 
ply balsam to the wound ; events which 
have menaced ministering to happi- 
ness, and those which have come like 
enemies doing the office of friends. 
So that, if there be one duty more 
pressed upon us by what we might ob- 
serve than another, it is that of wait- 
ing meekly upon the Lord, never che- 
rishing n, wish that we might choose 
for ourselves, and never allowing a 
doubt that he orders all for our good. 
Oh, be careful that you pronounce not 
harshljr of his dealings, that you pro- 
.voke him not by speaking as though 
you could see through his purpose, 



and decide on its being one of unmiJ^* 
ed calamity. If you are so ready with 
your gloomy names, he may suspend 
his gracious designs. If, in a 8j>irit of 
repining or unbelief, you brand as Ja- 
bez what may be but a blessing in dis- 
guise, no marvel if sometimes, in just 
anger and judgment, hie allow the title 
to prove correct, and sufi^er not this 
Jabez, this child born in sorrow, to 
become to you, as otherwise it might, 
more honorable, more profitable, than 
any of its brethren. 

But let us now turn to the prayer of 
Jabez : there might be a sermon made 
on each petition ; but we must con- 
tent ourselves •with a brief comment 
on the successive requests. Yet we 
ought not to examine the prayer with- 
out pausing to observe to whom it is 
addressed .It is not stated that Jabez 
called on God, but on " the God of Is- 
rael ;" and, unimportant as this may 
seem on a cursory glance, it is a par- 
ticular, which, duly pondered, will be 
found full of beauty and interest. 

There are few things more signiQ- 
cant than the difilerence in the manner 
in which God is addressed by saints 
under the old and under the new dis- 
pensation. Patriarchs pray to God as 
the God of their fathers; Apostles 
pray to him as the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. In both forms of address 
there is an intimation of the same fact, 
that we need something to encourage 
us in approaching unto God ; that, ex- 
posed as we are to his just wrath for 
our sins, we can have no confidence 
in speaking to him as to absolute Dei- 
ty. There must be something to lean 
upon, some plea to urge, otherwise we 
can but 'shrink from the presence of 
One so awful in his gloriousness ; our 
lips must be. sealed ; for what can it 
avail that corrupt creatures should ask 
mercies from a Being, all whose attri- 
butes pledge him to the pouring on 
them vengeance 1 They may tell you 
that prayer is the voice of nature — but 
it is of nature in utter ignorance of it- 
self and of God. The savage ofl^ers his 
petitions to the unknown spirit of the 
mountain or the flood ; yes — to the un- 
known spirit : let the savage be better 
informed as to what God is, let him be 
also taught as to what himself is, and 
he will be more disposed to the silence 
of despair than to the importunity of 
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supplication. We must, then, have 
some title with which to address God 
— some title which, interfering not 
with his majesty or his mysterious- 
ness, may yet place him under a cha- 
racter which shall give hope to the 
sinful as they prostrate themselves he- 
fore him. We need not say, that, un- 
der the Gospel dispensation, this title 
should be that which is used by St. Paul, 
" the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ." 
Having such a Mediator through whom 
to approach, there is no poor suppli- 
cant who may not come with boldness 
to the mercy-seat. But under earlier 
dispensations, when the mediatorial of- 
fice was but imperfectly made known, 
men had to seize on other pleas and 
encouragements ; and then it was a 
great thing, that they could address 
God, as you continually find him ad- 
dressed, as the God of Israel, the God 
of their fathers, the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob. The title assur- 
ed them that God was ready to hear 
prayer and to answer it. They went 
before God, thronged, as it were, with 
remembrances of mercies bestowed, 
deliverances vouchsafed, evils avert- 
ed: how could they fear that God 
was too great to be addressed, too 
occupied to reply, or too stern to 
show kindness, when they bore in 
mind how he had shielded their pa- 
rents, hearkened to their cry, and prov- 
ed himself unto them ''a very present 
help" in all time of trouble] 

Ah, and though under the new dis- 
pensation, "the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ" be the great character 
under which God should be address- 
ed by us in prayer, there is no need 
for our altogether dropping the title, 
the God of our fathers. It might of- 
ten do much to cheer a sorrowful 
heart and to encourage a timid, to ad- 
dress God as the God of our fathers. 
The Ged in whom my parents' trusted, 
the God who heard my parents' cries, 
the God who supplied my parents' 
wants — oh, there is many a poor wan- 
derer who would be more encouraged, 
and more admonished, through such 
a remembrance of God as this, than 
through all the definitions of a rigid 
theology. There are some here — the 
mother did not, indeed, give them the 
name Jabez at their birth ; she looked 
on them hopefully, with eyes brimful 



! of gladness ; but. they have since sore- 
i ly wrung the hearts of their parents — 
I disobedient, dissipated, thankless, that 
sharper thing, it is said, than the tooth 
of the serpent. There are some such 
here 5 some who helped to bring down 
a father's "grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grave :" others, whose parents 
still survive; but if you could look 
in unexpectedly on those parents, you 
might often find them shedding scald- 
ing tears, shedding them on account 
of a child who is to them a Jabez, as 
causing only grief, whatever brighter 
name they gave him amid the hopes 
and promises of baptism. We speak 
to those of you whose consciences 
bear witness, that their parents would 
have predicted but truth had they 
named them Jabez, that is, sorrowful. 
We want to bring you to begin the 
new year with resolutions of amend- 
ment and vows of better things. But 
resolutions and vows are worth noth- 
ing, except as made in God's strength 
and dependence on his grace. And 
therefore must you pray to God : it 
were vain to hope any thing from you 
unless you will give yourselves to 
prayer. But how shall you address 
God, the God whom you have neglect- 
ed, the God whom you have provoked, 
the God of whom you might justly 
fear, that he is too high, too holy, and 
too just, to receive petitions from such 
as yourselves 1 Oh, we might give 
you lofty titles, but they would only 
bewilder youj we might define him 
by his magnificent attributes, but they 
would rather terrify than encourage 
you. But it may soften, and at the 
same time strengthen you ; it may aid 
your contrition, wring from you tears, 
and yet fill you with hope, to go be- 
fore God with all the imagery around 
you of the home of your childhood, 
the mind's eye arraying the reverend 
forms of those who gave you birth, as 
they kneel down in anguish, and cry 
unto the Lord — ay, cry on your be- 
half, and cry not in vain ; for it may 
be in answer to their prayer, that you 
now attempt to pray. Oh, we shall 
indeed hope for you, ye wanderers, ye 
prodigals, if, when ye go hence, ye 
will seek the solitude of your cham- 
bers and fall upon your knees, and, 
allowing memory to do its office, how- 
ever painful and reproachful, address 
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God, as Jabez addressed him, as the 
God of Israel, the God of your parents. 
And what did Jabez pray fori for 
great things — great, if you suppose 
him to have spoken only as an heir of 
the temporal Canaan, greater, if you 
ascribe to him acquaintance with the 
mercies of redemption. "Oh, that 
thou wouldest bless me indeed !" Lay 
the emphasis on that word " indeed." 
Many things pass for blessings which 
are not ; to as many more we deny, 
though we ought to give the charac- 
ter. There is a blessing in appear- 
ance which is not also a blessing in 
reality; and conversely, the reality 
may exist where the appearance is 
wanting. The man in prosperity ap- 
pears to have, the man in adversity to j 
be without, a blessing — yet how often ; 
does God bless by withholding and [ 
withdrawing ! more frequently, it may 



ance, "aland flowing with milk and 
with honey," which is ours in virtue 
of adoption into the family of God, 
but much of which we allow to remain 
unpossessed, through deficiency in dil- 
igence or in faith. Our privileges as 
Christians, as members of an apostoli- 
cal church, as heirs of the kingdom of 
heaven, how are these practically un- 
dervalued, how little are they realized, 
how sluggishly appropriated ! We re- 
main — alas, we are contented to re- 
mains—in suspense as to our spiritual 
condition, in the enjoyment of but a 
fraction of the ministrations appointed 
by the church, in low attainments, 
contracted views, and half-performed 
duties. What districts of unpossess- 
ed territory are there in the Bible I 
how much of that blessed book has 
been comparatively unexamined by 
us ! We have our favorite parts, and 
be, than by ffiving and continuing. : give only an occasional and cursory 



Therefore, " Oh, that thou wouldest 
bless me indeed." Let me not have 
what looks like blessing, and perhaps 
is not, but what is blessing, however 
unlike it may appear. Let it come 
under any form, disappointment, tri- 
bulation, persecution, only "bless me 
indeed I" bless me, though it be with 
the rod. I will not prescribe the na- 
ture of the dealing ; deal with me as 
Thou wilt, with the blow or with the 
balm, only " bless me indeed !" 

And Jabez goes on, " That thou 
wouldest enlarge my coast." He pro- 
bably speaks as one who had to win 
from the enemy his portion of the 
promised land. He knew that, as the 
Lord said to Joshua, " There remained 
yet very much land to be possessed :" 
it was not then necessarily as a man de- 
sirous of securing to himself a broad- 
er inheritance, it may have been as 
one who felt jealous that the idolater 
should still defile what God had set 
apart for his people, that he entreated 
the enlargement of his coast. And a 
Christian may use the same prayer; 
he, too, has to ask that his coast may 
be enlarged. Who amongst us has 
yet taken possession of one half the 
territory assigned him by Godi Of 
course we are not speaking of the in- 
heritance that is above, of share in the 
land whereof Canaan was the type, 
and which we cannot enter but by dy 
ing. But there is a present inherit 
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notice to the rest. How little practi- 
cal use do we make of God's promi- 
ses! how slow is our progress in that 
humbleness of mind, that strength of 
faith, and that holiness of life, which 
are as much a present reward as an 
evidence of fitness for the society of 
heaven ! What need then for the pray- 
er, "Oh that thou wouldest enlarge 
my coast!" I would not be circum- 
scribed in spiritual things. I would 
not live always within these narrow 
bounds. There are bright and glori- 
ous tracts beyond. 1 would know 
more of God, more of Christ, more of 
myself. 1 cannot be content to re- 
main as I am, whilst there is so much 
to do, so much to learn, so much to en- 
joy. Oh for an enlargement of coast, 
that I may have a broader domain of 
Christian privilege, more eminences 
from which to catch glimpses of the 
fair rich land hereafter to be reached, 
and wider sphere in which to glorify 
God by devoting myself to his service. 
It is a righteous covetousness, this for 
an enlargement of coast ; for he has 
done little, we might almost say no- 
thing, in religion, who can be content 
with what he has done. It is a holy 
ambition, this which pants for an am- 
pler territory. But are we only to 
pray 1 are we not also to struggle, for 
the enlargement of our coasts 1 In- 
deed we are : observe how Jabez pro- 
ceeds, "And that thine hand might be 
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with me.*' He represents himself as 
arming for the enlargement of his 
coast, but as knowing all the while 
that " the battle is tl^ Lord's." Be 
it thus with ourselves; we will pray 
that, during the coming year, our 
coasts may be enlarged ; oh for more 
of those deep havens where the soul 
may anchor in still waters of comfort ! 
oh for a longer stVetch of those sunny 
shores whereon the tree of life grows, 
and wh^re angel visitants seem often 
to alight ! But, in order to this en- 
largement, let us give ourselves to 
closer study of the word, to a more 
diligent use of the ordinances of the 
Church, and to harder struggle with 
the flesh. Only let all be done with 
the practical consciousness that " ex- 
cept the Lord build the house, their 
labor is but lost that build it." This 
will be to arm ourselves, like Jabez, 
for the war, but, like Jabez, to expect 
success only so far as God's hand 
shall be with us. 

There is one more- petition in the 
prayer of him who, named with a dark 
and inauspicious name, yet grew to be 
" more honorable than his brethren." 
"That thou wouldest keep me from 
evil that it may not grieve me." It is 
not an entreaty for actual exemption 
from evil — it were no pious wish to 
have no evil whatsoever in our por- 
tion : " Shall we receive good at the 
hand of God, and shall we not receive 
eviP." Jabez prayed not for the being 
kept from evil, but kept from the being 
grieved by evil. And there is a vast 
difference between the being visited by 
evil, and grieved by evil. He is grieved 
by evil, who does not receive it meekly 
and submissively, as the chastisement 
of his heavenly Father. He is grieved 
by evil, whom evil injures, in place of 
benefits — which latter is always God's 
purpose in its permission or appoint- 
ment. He is grieved by evil, whom it 
drives into sin, and to whom, therefore, 
it furnishes cause of bitter repentance. 

You see, then, that Jabez showed 
great spiritual discernment in casting 
his prayer into this particular form. 
We too should pray, not absolutely 
that God would keep us from evil, but 
that he would so keep it from us, or us 
from it, that it may not grieve us. The 
coming year can hardly fail to bring 
with it its portion of trouble. There 



are individuals here who will have 
much to endure, whether in person, or 
family, or substance. It is scarcely 
assummg the place of the prophet, if 
I say that I see the funeral procession 
moving from some of your doors, and 
sorrow, under one shape or another, 
breaking like an armed man into many 
of your households. But if it were too 
much to hope that evil may not come, 
it is not too much to pray that evil 
may not grieve. Ah, if we knew ap- 
proaching events, we should, perhaps, 
be ready to give the name Jabez to the 
year which has this day been born. 
And yet may this Jabez be more hon- 
orable than his brethren, a year of en- 
largement of our coasts, of greater ac- 
quisition in spiritual things, of growth 
in grace, of closer conformity to the 
image of Christ. It is not the tribu- 
lation with which its days may be 
charged, which can prevent such re- 
sult ; nay, rather, it may only advance 
it. And it shall be this, if we but strive 
to cultivate that submissivenessof spi- 
rit, that firm confidence in the wisdom 
and goodness of the Lord, that dispo- 
sition to count nothing really injurious 
but what injures the soul, yea, every 
thing profitable from which the soul 
may gain good, which may all be dis- 
tinctly traced in the simple, compre- 
hensive petition, *^ Oh that thou would- 
est keep me from evil, that it may not 
grieve me." 

Now we have thus endeavored to 
interweave with our subject-matter of 
discourse such reflections and obser- 
vations as might be specially appro- 
priate to a New Year's day. But there 
is one thing of which I had almost lost 
sight. I have to ask you for a New 
Year's day present, not indeed for my- 
self, which I might hesitate to do, but 
for the poor, the sick, and the afflicted, 
in whose name I may beg, and have 
nothing to blush at, unless it were a 
refusal. Of all days in the year, this 
is peculiarly a day for "sending por- 
tions" to the distressed, sending them 
as a thank-offering for the many mer- 
cies with which the past year has been 
marked. And our long-established and 
long-tried District Society for visiting 
and relieving the poor of the neigh- 
borhood, makes its annual appeal to 
you for the means of carrying on its 
benevolent work. It appeals to the re- 
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gular eongregation, as to those whose 
engine and instrument it especially is : 
it appeals also to strangers; for they 
who come hither to jom in our wor- 
ship, may with all justice he asked to 
assist us in our charities. I need not 
dwell on the excellences of this socie- 
ty. I shall venture to say, that, through 
tne kindness and zeal of our visiters, 
whom we can never sufficiently thank, 
hut whom God will reward — ^for theirs 
is the fine christian benevolence, the 
benevolence which gives time, the be- 
nevolence which gives labor, the bene- 
volence which seeks no showy stage, 
no public scene, but is content to ply, 
patient and unobserved, in the hovels 
of poverty and at the bedside of sick- 
ness; I shall venture to say, that, 
through the kindness of these visit- 
ers, a vast deal is daily done towards 
alleviating sorrow, lightening distress, 
and bringing the pastor into contact 
with the sick and the erring of his 
flock. It were very easy to sketch 
many pictures which might incline you 
to be even more than commonly libe- 
ral in your New Year's day gift. But 
I shall attempt only one, and furnish 
. nothing but the briefest outline even 
of that. There is a mother in yonder 
wretched and desolate room, who has 
but lately given birth to a boy ; and 
there is no father to welcome him, for, 
only a few weeks back, half broken- 
hearted, she laid her husband in the 
grave. What shall she call that boy, 
thus bom to her in the midst of wretch- 
edness and anguish 1 Oh, by no cheer- 



ful name. She feels, as she bends oter 
him, as if he were indeed the child 
of sorrow: so dreary is her state, iq 
friendless, that, were it not for the stri- 
vings of that sweet and sacred thing, 
a mother's fondness for her babe, she 
could almost wish him with his father . 
in the grave, that he might not have to 
share her utter destitution. Left to 
herself, she could but, like the Jewish 
mother, call his name Jahez, sayioff, 
"Because I bare him with sorrow?* 
But she is not. left to herself: a kind 
voice bids her be of good cheer; a 
friendly hand brings her nourishment: 
she looks smilingly on her child, for 
she has been suddenly made to hear, 
and to taste of the loving-kindness of 
God, " the husband of the widow, and 
the father of the fatherless." Oh, what 
a change has passed over that lonely 
and wretched apartment; you will not 
ask through what instrumentality, but 
you will thank God that such an in- 
strumentality is in active operation 
around you ; you will do your best to 
keep up its efficiency. And as that 
suffering woman no longer thinks of 
calling her child Jabez, that is. Sor- 
rowful, but rather wishes some title 
expressive of thanksgiving and hope- 
fulness; you will so share her glad- 
ness as to feel how appropriately the 
organ's solemn swell now summons 
you to join in the doxology : 

" Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below ; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." 



TTK^ END. 
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Festit^als and Fasts. 
A Companion to the Festirals and Fasts of the Protestant Episcopal Chareh in the U. S. of Araeriea. By the 
late Bishop Hobabt. Price 63 cents. 

Ohiirch Miisic. 
The following Talaable works of Church Music, adapted for the Orgain or Piano : — ^The Church Choir ; The 
Harp of David ; The Music of the Chutch. All price $1 each. 

Dyer on Episcopacy. 
Testimonies for Episcopacy from the earlier Christian Writers. By the Rev. Palmer Dybb. Price 25 cents 

Dehon on Oonfirmation. 
Sermons on Confirmation, and an Address. By the late Bishop Dehon, of South Carolina. Price 10 cents. 
$1 per dozen. 

Bishop Ives's Oatechism. '^ 

A Catechism to be taught orally. By a Bishop of the Church. Price l6 cents. $1 per doxen. 

Faget's Tales. • 
Tales of the Village, 3 vols $1 75. Do. abridged, 30 cents. 

Keith. 
Evidence of Prophecy. By the Rev. Albxandbb Keith, D. D. 75 cents. DemoDstratioa of the Truth of 
the Christian Religion. By the same. $1 50. 

Henry Martyn, '* 

A Memoir of the Rev. HeUry Martyn. By the Rev. John Sabobnt. In one volnrae. $h 

Jeremy Taylor. 
The Life of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D. D. By Bishop Hbbbb. 1 vol. 75 cents. 

Bishop Hopkixis. 
Christianity Vindicated, in seven diseoarses on the Evidences of the New Testament. By John Hbnbt 
Hopkins, D. D., Bishop of Vermont. In 1 vol. 50 cents. The Primitive Creed Examined and Explained. 
By the same. 1vol. $1. The Primitive Church Compared with the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. By the same. $1. The Church of Roaaie in her Primitive Purity, compared with the 
Church of Rome at the present day. By the same. Price $1. 

F^ber. 
The Difficulties of Romanism. By G^obgb ^anlbt Fabbr, fi. D. Edited by the Rev. John Coleman, 
D. D. $1. The Difficulties of Infidelity. By the same. 5Q cents. 

Bishop Mcllvaine. 
A Series of Evangelical Discourses, selected for the Use of Families and Destitute Congregations. By the 
Right Rev. Bishop McIlvainb. 2 vols. $4 50. Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. By the 
same. Svow Price $1 25. 

Doddridge. 
Rise and Progress ofReligion in the ^L By Philip Dodoridob^ D. 1 vol. 50 ce&ts. 

Herbert's 
Temple and Country Parson. 1 voL $1. 

^T^niberforce. 
TheLiieofWiUiaiaWilberforQe,£9q, 2 vols. $3. 

Wllberforoe. 
The Correspondence of William WilberfbrcetEsq^ 2 vols. |S. 

Ohrlstftti RetivemsBty 
Or Spiritual Exercises of the Heart* 1 voL $L 

OhtisliaA Bsqp^ilence, 
As displayed in the Life and Writings of St Paul. fl. -'^ 

Bisir, Dr. Ba^cftnL ' .•"^;''. 

Memorial of the Rev. Dr. Bayard, late Rector of SL Clement's Church) Ifew-York. 1 vol. ISmo. f I. 

Mazgaret Ooze. 
The Young Ladies* Companion : in a series of Letters, chiefly on reUgioiu inbjects. By BLlboarbt Cozb. fl. 
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Ohrist our Example. 
By Caroumb Fbt. 75 cents. A Word to Women, by the game. 75 cents. Table of the Lord, by the same. 
75 cents. 

Hannah More. 
The whole works of Mrs. Hannah More, in 7 vols. Price $6. The same in 2 vols. ^ 

Dr. BedelL ^ 
MemoiroftheLifeoftheReT. 6. T. Bedell, D.D. By the Rev. Dr. Triro. $1. 

Oatechlam. 
Lectures on the Church Catechism. By Archbishop Ssokbr. 75 cents. 

Sexmozis 
By the Bight Rev. Bishop Hobslbt. Two volumes in one, 8vo. $1 50. 

Bishop Skinner. 
Primitive Truth and Order Vindicated from Modem Misrepresentation, with a Defence of Episcopacy, ice. ico. 
By the Right Rev. John Skinnbr, Senior Bishop in Scotland. 1 vol. 8vo. $1. 

The True Catholic. 
The True Catholic No Romanist. A Vindication of the Apostolicity and Independence of the Holy Catholic 
Church in England and the United States. By the Rev. Wm. H. Oobioibimbb, A. M., Rector of St 
Peter's Church, Philadelphia. 1 vol. 18mo. 37 1-2 cents. 

The Double Witness. 
The Double Witness of the Church. By the Rev. William Imobabav Kip, M. A. Also, The Lenten 
Fast, by the same author. 

My Saviour: 
Or Devotional Meditations on the Name and Titles of the Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. John East, M. A. 
Price 50 cents. 

Rol>ert Sonthey. 
The Book of the Church. By Robbbt Southbt, LL. D. Abridged and adapted for the young. Price 63 
cents. 

The Ohnrch. 
Wreathes and Branches of the Church. A beautiful volume of poetry and prose. Price 63 cents. 

Eirke White. 
The complete works <^ Henry Elirke White, of Nottingham. With an account of his Ufe, by Robbbt Southbt, 
LL. D. In one handsome volume, 8vo. Price $1. 

Newton. 
The Life of the Rev. John Newton. By the Rev. Richard Cecil. 1vol. 37 1-2 cents. 

In addition to the foregoing, a variety of small religious works may always be found at their store. Hours 
for Heaven. Daily Food. Is it Well? It is Well and Way Marks, by the Ute Rev. Dr. Bedbll. The Golden 
Vase^ Clarke's Scripture Promises. Portion of the Soul. BLecognition of Friends in another World. Sacra 
Privata. Token of Affection. The Trutli. Pay thy Vows. The ComiAnicant's Manual. Happy Old Age— 
&c. &c 

ALSO FOR SALE AS ABOVE, 

The different works of the late Rev. Hbitrt Blunt, separate or in sets. Rt. Rev. Bp. Henshaw's Theology 
for the People, 1 vol. 8vo. Bp. Eastbu.rn's Lectures on the Philipians. Booatskib's Gciden Treasury. Mil- 
roh's Church History ^ 2 vok. Bvo. Jay's Morning and Evening Exercises, 9 vols, and 1 voL Holy Living 
and Dying, by Bp. Jeremt Tatlor. Keblb's Christian Year, edited by Bp. Doanb. Grxblxt's Bernard 
Leslie. Do. Seige of Lichfield. Do. Forest of Arden. Do. Charles Lever. Do. Portraiture of an English 
Churchman. Sutton's Learn to Live and Learn to Die. Do on the Sacrament. Bp. Wilson on the Lord's 
Supper. The New Week's Preparation, in two parts. WiLBBRroRCB on the Lord's Supper. The New Whole 
Duty of Man. Vxnn's Whole Duty of Man. Baxter's Call and Saints' Rest Bishop Brownbll's Commen- 
tary on the Book of Common Prayer. BtcKBRSTSTH's Treatise on Prayer. Do. Family Prayers. Bridges 
on the ll9th PsaUn. The. Aged Christian's Cabinet Herbert's Country Parson and other Works. Clark's 
Walk About Zion Pastor's Testimony and other Works. All the Works of Mrs. Fry. Do. of Charlotte 
Elizabbtb^I^* of Hannah More. Various works adapted for Seasons of Mourning and Affliction. Mrs. 
Trimmbr^s Kcplanation of the Church Catechism, aft ezcelleat help in maternal instruction. Various works 
of Family Plrayer. * 

Also, Fancy and other Stationery. 
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BOOKSEIiliERS ARTD PVBIilSHERS, 

No. 139 BROADWAY, NEW- YORK, 

(Late SWORDS, STANFORD, 6l CO.,) the oldest Episcopal Bookstore in the 
United States. Established in 1787. 



S. & S. beg leave to inform their friends and the public, that they continue to 
keep on hand, as in former years, a general assortment of Religious Works suit- 
able for individuals, for Parish and Family Libraries, and for the Clergy, which 
they will dispose of on the most reasonable terms. 

Bibles and Prayer-Books, 

Of every size and deRcription of binding. Alao^ the Church Lessons in convenient forms. 

Among the Books published by them in aid of Christian knowledge and piety, 
are the following : 

The New lyKannal of Devolionc 
Edited by the Bt. Rev. Bishop Ivbs, of North Carolina. 1 vol. ISmo. Price fl. 

The Ohristian's Manual 
Of Faith and Devotion. Edited by the late Bt Bev. Bishop Hobart. 1 vol. ^ 1-S cents. 

Thornton's Family Prayers, 
With a Commentary on our Lord's Sermon on the Mount. Edited by the Bt. Bev. Bishop Eastbuhiv. 1 voL 



12mo. Price 75 cents. 



Biokersteth's Treatise 



On the Lord's Supper. Enlarged and improved by the author, and edited by the Bev. L. P. W. Bai.ch, Bector 
of St. Bartholomew's Church, New-York. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

The Oompanion for tiie Altar: 
Or Week's Prepaiatioa for the Holy Cixununion. By tiie late Bight Bev. Bishop Hobast. 1 voL Price 50 
cents. 

The Oommnnloant's Mannal. 

By the same. A neat pocket volume^ Price 18 3-4 cents. Moroc<io gilt, 37 1-2 cents. 

T||e Life and Fostfannions Works 

Of the late Bt Bev. Bishop Hobabt. Edited by the Bev. Wm. Bbbbiaiv, D. D. 3 vols. 8vo. $4 50. 

The Life and Sermons 

Of the late Bt Bev. NATHAmsx. Bowxir, D. D., of South Carolina, and formerly Bector of Grace Church, 
New-York. 2vols. 8vo. $4. 

MelviU's Sermons. 
Edited by Bishop McIlvaikb. 3d edition, in one large Svo. volume. Price $3. 

Sermons 
By the late Bt Bev. Bskjamik Moors, D. D., Bishop of New-York. 2 vols. 8vo. Price $2 5a 

Sermons 

By the Bev. J. W. Cuhwiwoham, Vicar of Harrow, author of " The Velvet Cushion," " l^M without 
Souls," 4cc. ^0. 1 vol Svo. fi. 

Sennons 
By the late Bov. C. B. Durvis, first Bector of St Thomas's Church, N. Y. 2 vols. 8vo. |2 5a 
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Palmer's Hittorf , 

Of the Charch of Christ. Edited by the Rt. Rev. Bishop WHiTTiiroMAM, with qoeitions annexed, adapting 
the work for Schools and Parishes In cloth, 68 1-2 cents ; in boards, 50 cents. 

The Last Days of fiishop Heber. 

By the Rev. Archdeacon Robi irsoiv. A most interesting work to all who venerate the memory of this departed 
prelate. In one volape 12mo. 50 cents. 

The only Ohnrch Oommentary 
On the Holy Bible. By Maitt ic D'Otlt. Edited and greatly enlarged by the late Rt. Rev. Bishop Hob art. 
In 2 large 4to volumes. Price $152, well bound. Also, the New Testament portion of the same work, in 
one volume 4to. $4. 

A Tribute of Sympathy, 
Addressed to Mourners. By New if ham. 12mo. 50 cents. Also, 

Cecil's Friendly Visit 
To the House of Mourning. 18 3-4 cents. 

Bishop Andrewes 
On the Passicm of our Lord and Saviour. 18mo. 37 1-2 cents. 

BaiTow's Treatise 
On the Pope's Supremacy. Svq. $1 59. 

Belierer's Oompanion. 
To which is added Corbet's " Self-employment in Secret." ISmo. 18 3-4 cents. 

Village Sermons, 
On the Relative Duties. To which is appended Sermons to Young Men. By the Rev. EdWasd Bsrxivs. 
75 cents. 

Village Ufe. 
Tales and Incidents of Village Life. By Mrs. Bowies. 25 cents. 

The Ohnrchmah's ManuaL 
By the Rev. BfitJAMiir Dork, D. D. 75 cents. 

Scriptnre Reader's Guide. 
By Garouitx Frt. 25 cents. Also the other works of Mrs. Fry. 

Aids to RefleoHon. 
By Sawsl Taylor Coi<bridos. With the author's last oorrectiooi. Edited by H. N. CoLamxnax, Esq., 
M. A. To which is prefixed a preliminary Essay, by the Rev. J. McVickai^, D. D. 75 emits. 

The Oonalitatkm and Canons 
Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S. of America: the whole being chronologically arranged, with 
notes and remarks historical and explanatory. By Francis L. Hawks, D. D. $1 35. 

Beiriaa's Fmyen. 

Family and Private Prayers, by tfie Rev. Wm. BaRKtAii, D. D. 63 cents. 

Fnqrem and Offices ^ 

Of Devotion for FsBulies and for partioulsr Peisons apea most occasions. By Bsiu'ii Jxivxs. Altered and 
improved by the late Rev. Charles Simbon, Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 50 cents. 

Jejxam it WaU*« 

Conversations on Infant Baptism. 37 1-2 cents. 

The BpMlt <if Bnytr* 

By HAifiTAH MooRB. 30 cents. 

Also, Private Devotions, by the same. 30 cents^ 

Nelson^A 
Practice of True Devotion. 37 142 cents. 

9oly XiiTio^ and I>fli>c;t 
By the Rt Rev. Jbrbmt Tatlor, D. D. $L 

Hohart's Apologyi 

An Apology for ApostoUe Order and iu A4voeates« by the late Bti Aat. Btsaor BbAitti. WHk KofeM and a 

valuable Index to subjects. 50 cents. 
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